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INTRODUCTION 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  bom,  on  20th  March  1828,  at  Skien, 
a  small  Norwegian  town  which  concerned  itself  solely 
with   the  timber  trade.      About  eight   years  later   his 
father's  means,  which  had  originally  been  easy,   were 
suddenly  and  disastrously  reduced.     The  family  had  to 
remove  to  humbler  quarters  and  live  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  thus  the  boy  had  an  early  initiation  into  the 
privation  that  was  to  be  his  lot  in  life  for  many  years. 
One  of  his  few  pleasures  in  these  early  days  was  the 
possession,  which  was  allowed  to  him  undisturbed,  of  an 
attic  in  his  father's  house.     Here  he  could  rummage  at 
will:  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gosse,  amongst  "  some  dreary 
old  books,  amongst  others  Harrison's  folio  History  of  the 
City  of  London,  as  well  as  a  paint-box,  an  hour-glass,  and 
an  extinct  eight-day  clock,  properties  which  were  faith- 
fully introduced,  half  a  century  later,  into  TJie  Wild  Duck." 
As  a  youth,  Ibsen  displayed  some  talent  for  painting, 
and,  when  he  left  school  at  fifteen,  was  anxious  to  be  an 
artist.     But  poverty  forbade,  and  for  five  years  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary.     By  the  end  of  that  time 
his  literary  gifts  had  begun  to  asse  t  themselves,  and  his 
soul,  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  wave  that  was  spreading 
over  Europe,  unburdened  itself  in  poetry.     It  was  not 
long  before  the  irksomeness  of  life  in  a  small  country 
town  became  insupportable  by  one  who  had  ambitions, 
and  in  1850  Ibsen  managed  to  get  to  Christiania,  where 
he  eked  out  an  existence  by  humble  journalistic  work. 
He  had  taken  with  him  to  Christiania  a  three-act  blank 
verse  tragedy,  Catilina,  which  was  published  (under  a 
pseudonym)  in  1850  and  fell  still-bom  from  the  press. 
The  efforts  of  friends,  however,  procured   him  an   ap- 
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pomtment  as      stage-poet "  to  the  Bergen  theatre  ;  «nd 
after   f»-  years   there  (daring   which   time  one  or  two 
inimature  plays  of  his  onth  were  performed)  he  returned 
to   Lhristiania   to   be    "artistic   director"   of  -he   new 
Norwegian  theatre  that  had  been  established  in  rivalry 
with  the  old  house.     Except  for  the  fact  that  his  duties 
brought  hun  some  valuable  experience  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  drarna.  the  Christiania  venture  was  disastrous 
to  him.     Ill  luck  and  rebuffs  pursued  him  ;  his  theatre 
went  bankrupt ;  and  he  was  driven  often  back  upon  his 
painting  to  earn  the  price  of  a  meal.     Eventually  he  was 
forced   to   accept   an   ofTer   of  employment  at  the  old 
theatre.     He  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  civil-list 
pension,  but  this  was  for  a  long  time  refused  him,  owing 
to  the   soreness  produced   in   official   quarters   by  the 

Sor '  ^''"'  '"^^^ '-''  '■" '''  "-''-^^  ---^ 

Having,   by  his    uncompromising    independence  of 
temperament,  made  Norway  too  hot  to  hold  him,  Ibsen 
became  a  voluntary  exile  in  ,864.  and  did  not  return  to 
ms  own  country  (save  for  two  brief  visits)  till  some  five 
and  twenty  years  afterwards.     The  first  four  of  these 
years  were  spent  in  Italy,  the  others  mainly  in  Germany 
The  effect  of  a  wider  life  was  not  long  in  making  it.elf 
e^ndent.      From    Italy  Brand   and    Peer    Gynt     two 
magnificent  "dramatic  poems,"  came  in  successive  years 
to  as  onish  Ibsen's  compatriots  and  make  him  famous. 
The  long  demanded  pension  could  no  longer  be  with- 
neld,  and  Ibsen's  time  of  penury  was  over.     In  1877  he 
began  to  wnte  the  series  of  prose  plays  on  which  his  wider 
reputation  rests,  the  last  of  them   being  publisJ.ed   in 
1900,  when  then  author  was  an  old  man  of  seventv-two 

Ibsen  returned  to  his  own  people  in  1891  and  'settled 
m  Chnsf  anm.     Returning  with  a  European  reputation 
he  somewhat  grimly  enjoyed  the  hero-worship  ,howered 
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upon  him  by  a  people  who  had  formerly  made  an  out 
cast  of  him.  In  1898  his  seventieth  birthday  wts 
celebrated  with  enthusiastic  honours,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  outside  the 
Christiania  theatre.  When  he  died,  after  a  long  illness, 
in  May  X906,  he  was  accorded  a  public  funeral. 

A  Doirs  House  {Et  Dukkehjem),  the  earliest  of  Ibsen's 
*'  social  dramas,"  was  the  first  of  his  works  to  com,->el 
attention  outside  of  Scandinavia.  His  reputation  at  home 
had  gradually  grown  through  a  series  of  romantic  and 
historical  plays  of  less  eventual  importance,  and  had 
been  sealed  by  the  immense  success  of  bis  Brand, 
which  was  published  in  1866.  From  that  point  in  hia 
career,  his  work  took  mainly  the  form  of  political  or 
social  satire,  for  which  he  found  an  abundance  of  themes 
in  the  narrow  and  self-satisfied  provincialism  of  Norwegian 
town-life.  A  DolFs  House  was  written  in  1879,  when 
Ibsen  was  fifty-one,  and  published  in  December  of  that 
year.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  acted  in  Copenhagen. 
It  was  first  seen  in  London  in  1889,  and  in  Paris  in 
1894  ;  subsequently  it  has  been  widely  translated,  and 
the  part  of  Nora  (its  heroine)  has  been  included  in  the 
repertory  of  more  than  one  world-famous  actress. 

The  theme  of  the  play,  with  its  insistence  on  the  woman's 
right  to  individual  self-development,  provoked  a  storm 
of  discussion,  and,  in  many  quarters,  an  outpouring  of 
violent  abuse.  The  latter  was  possibly  a  good  deal  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  play  (as,  afterwards,  in  Ghosts) 
Ibsen  seems  unable  to  keep  away  from  the  topic  of 
disease  in  its  hereditary  aspect.  In  A  DolTs  House, 
however,  the  topic  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play  as  it  is  in  Ghosts.  The  subject  of 
A  Doll's  House— Xht  awakenuig  to  the  sense  of  indi 
%-idual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  woman  who  has 
f\luays  been  treated  as  .t  spoilt  child  —  was   of  itself 
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sufficient  matter  for  any  amount  of  discussion.     Whether 
Nora  acted  rightly  or  wrongly,  naturally  or  unnaturally 
In   leaving   husband,   home  and   children   in   order   to' 
develop  her  own  "individuality";  whether  her  casting 
herseU  adrift  was  indispensable  to  her  development- 
al! this  was  hotly  debated.     Though  it  may  seem  to 
some  that,  m  his  statement  of  the  case,  Ibsen  thinks  too 
much  of  .a  woman's  rights  and  too  little  of  her  duties  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  his  "social  plays" 
he  contented  himself  with   stating   problems    as   they 
appeared  to  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  answer  them 
His   reply   to   those   who   accused   him    of    a    merely 
destructive  philosophy  was  that  his  task,  as  he  conceived 
It,  was  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  social  fabric 
and  to  leave  constructive  philosophy  to  those  who  were 
not  dramatists.     He  diagnosed,  and   left   the   cure   to 
others.     Moreover,    however    sound    or    unsound    his 
theory  of  Nora's  action  may   seem   to  us,  it  must  be 
remembered   to  his  credit  that   Ibsen,   in  spite  of  his 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  a  woman's  right  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  individuality,  would  never  give  any 
countenance  to  the  self-styled  "emancipated"  woman. 
He   had  no   patience   with  those  whose  idea  of  self- 
development  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  sphere  in  which  woman  is  pre-eminent  and  the 
invasion  of  spheres  for  which  she  is  organically  unsuited 
n'omen,  he  used  to   maintain,  must   inevitably  in  the 
future  have  an  immense  influence  in  the  practical  world  ; 
but  as  mothers,  and  as  mothers  only. 

In  the  matter  of  technique,  A  Doirs  House  marks 
a  »urning-point  in  the  history  of  European  drama. 
Twenty  years  have  made  us  so  accustomed  to  the 
results  of  the  revolution  worked  by  Ibsen's  dramatic 
method,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  com- 
plete the  revolution  was.     Naturalness  of  dialogue  aad 
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situation;  adherence  to  the  "unities"  ~^  time  and 
place;  the  disappearance  of  such  artificialities  as  the 
soliloquy ;  the  avoidance  of  a  happy  ending  when  such 
an  outcome  is  illogical — all  this  has  become  so  familiar 
to  us,  and  so  inevitably  a  condition  of  any  drama  to  be 
written  nowadays,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
change  dates  from  the  year  when  an  enthusiastic  band 
of  pioneers  gave  the  first  performance  of  A  DolPs  House 
outside  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Wild  Duck  ( Vildanden),  which  was  published  in 
1884  and  first  acted  early  in  1885,  represents  a  different 
mental  attitude  on  Ibsen's  part.  In  the  five  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  A  DolPs  House^ 
the  controversy  which  that  play  had  aroused  had  been 
intensified  a  hundredfold  by  Ghosts,  which  followed  it. 
Ibsen  was  the  target  for  the  fiercest  attacks  from  his 
own  people,  to  whom  in  retort  he  sent  An  Enemy  of  the 
People^  a  play  charged  with  a  mordant  satire  that  added 
fuel  to  the  flames.  The  Wild  Duck  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  a  condition  of  mental  reaction  after  the  heat 
of  battle,  when  Ibsen  was  able  to  appreciate  the  irony 
of  the  situation.  The  play  is,  in  effect,  substantially  a 
satire  on  some  of  his  most  fervently  expressed  theories, 
and,  incidentally,  of  the  "  Ibsenites."  The  character  of 
Gregers  Werle  satirises  the  unthinking  reformers  who 
would  enforce  an  unpractical  ideal  of  absolute  sincerity 
and  truthfulness.  In  his  obedience  to  the  "demand  of 
the  ideal,"  Gregers  brings  about  a  mi.  ;ry  which  ends  in 
tragedy.  A  truthfulness  that  admits  of  no  compromise 
wrecks  a  family's  peace;  insistence  on  the  beauty  of 
self-sacrifice  leads  to  the  suicide  of  a  young  and  innocent 
life.  In  the  ena  the  reformer  is  confronted  with  the 
hard  fact  that,  in  this  world,  the  ideal  and  the  practical 
often  can  only  be  reconciled  by  compromise,  and  that 

I-Ka    1P0II. 
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mischief.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  are  in 
he   exposuion  of  Gregers'  character,  many  sly  hits'  a" 
Ibsen    himself  and   his   usually    uncompromisL   phH 

attempt  to  "do  everythmg  for  himself"  in  his  room 
suggest  some  of  the  author's  idiosyncrasies.  Jbsen  used 
to  insist  on  sewing  on  his  own  buttons  when  they  came 
off  his  clothes,  maintaining  that  women  could  not  sew 
them  on  firmly.  (His  wife,  however,  divulged  the  ^acT 
hat  sne  used  to  go  surreptitiously  to  his  room  wl.en  he 
had    done,    and    '.finish   them    off'-a   process,    very 

forgot !)  On  one  occasion  he  considerably  startled  a 
fnend  of  his  late  in  life,  by  asking  him  suddenly  w  lethe^ 
he  blacked  his  own  boots. 

stoTrn'o?'''  T"^  "^  ?"  tF:VJnu.k  suggests  that  the 
storm   of  controversy  that   had  raged   round  A  DolPs 
House ^n^  Ghosts  had  awakened  Ibsen  to  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  compromise  m  daily  existence,  if  disaster  is  to  be 
averted.     In  technical  skill  the  play  is  his  masterpiece 
indeed  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  modem  S 
hat  s  Its  superior  in  construction,  characterisation,  and 
ah  olute   naturalness   and   aptness   of   dialogue.      The 
sbllwith  which  as  the  play  progresses,  the  audience  is 
made  aware,  httle  by  little,  of  the  tragedy  that  is  na 
oefore  the  play  opens,  is  the  more  striding  the  mor'e 
^s   examined      arjd    it    is    accomplished  lithouT  any 
sacrifice  of  probability  in  action  or  speech.     The  onW 
weak  point  ,1  the  play  lies  in  the  «  symbolism  "  of  the 
Wild    Duck    Itself.       Symbolism,    especially    when    i 
d.scendc  to  detail,  is  usually  a  mistake  in  the  acted 
drama,  and  in  this  case  its  purport  is  too  vague  fo   h 
o  be  of  any  value.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  which  o 
the  characters  the  Wild  Duck  is  meant  to  svmbolise 
moreover,  tnc  symbolism  is  not  essential  to  fh.  H.^^ilJ 
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ment  of  the  play,  which  would  be  the  only  justification 
for  its  use. 

A  more  general  and  less  detailed  symbolism  may 
produce  a  dramatic  efTect  in  the  way  of  general  "atmos- 
phere," as  it  does  to  some  extent  (though,  again,  by  no 
means  as  an  indispensable  ingredient)  in  the  third  play 
in  this  collection.  The  Lady  from  tfu  Sea  (Fruen  fra 
Havet),  was  only  published  in  1888,  but  had  been 
planned  long  before  The  Wild  Duck,  a  fact  which  may 
explain  its  inferiority  to  that  play  in  dramatic  quality. 
It  is  not  of  the  same  stuff  as  Ibsen's  "social  dramas  " 
It  is  a  mixture  of  psychology  and  poetic  fancy  surround- 
ing one  of  Ibsen's  haunting  principles — that  an  action 
is  only  valuable  and  reasonable  if  it  be  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  the  individual  will.  The  "  Lady  from  the 
Sea's"  shadowy  sense  of  the  attraction  of  the  sea, 
coupled  with  the  incident  of  the  half  betrothal  to  the 
mysterious  "Stranger"  and  her  temporary  infatuation 
to  leave  her  husband  for  him,  are  really  only  em- 
broideries round  the  theme  of  the  play.  That  theme 
is  the  psychological  development  of  an  idle  woman  who 
has  notning  particular  to  occupy  her  life.  She  frets  at 
the  restrictions  of  wifely  duty  upon  which  her  husband 
would  insist;  until,  when  he  realises  the  situation 
sufEcienily  to  remove  his  restrictions,  and  the  idea  of 
compulsion  is  gone,  the  woman's  mental  attitude  corre- 
spondingly alters.  She  now  finds  no  attraction  in  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  a  strong  attraction  in  her  obvious  duty. 

The  translation  of  The  Lady  from  tJie  Sea  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Marx-Aveling ;  for  those  of  A  Doifi  House  and 
T7u  IViid  Diuk  I  am  responsible. 

R.  Farquharson  Sharp. 
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A  DOLLS  HOUSE 


i)R\MAris  im:rsc)N/K 


Torvalil  lit  !  jicr. 

Ni  ra.  I'.i  -  ^*  lie. 

iJ'icior  U;uik. 

Mrs.  I.iiiiie. 

Ni  i  Kii)<j;;'itnd. 

Hi.lnn.r's  iluL-e  yiAing  chiliitcn. 

Anne,  tlu-ir  nurse. 

A  I  Idu^cuiaiil. 

\  I'urier. 

^TSs  (3  i.cn  lakci  I'are  in  Ilfhrur's  hctnt.) 


A   DOLL'S   HOUSE 

ACT    1 

(Sci  NE. — A  room  /urn; :>hed  comfortably  and  taitr fully, 
kut  rui(  extravagantly.  At  the  back,  a  door  to  the  fight 
leads  10  the  entrance-hall,  another  to  the  left  leads  to 
Helmet's  study.  Between  the  door^  stands  a  piano.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lejt  hand  wall  is  a  door,  an/-'  beyond  it 
a  windoiv.  Near  tlu  window  are  a  round  table,  arm- 
chairs and  a  small  sofa.  Jn  the  right-hand  wall,  at 
the  farther  end,  another  door;  and  on  the  same  side, 
nearer  the  footlights,  a  stove,  two  easy  chairs  and  a 
rocking-chair ;  betiveen  the  stove  and  the  door,  a  small 
table.  Engravings  on  the  walls;  a  cabinet  with  china 
and  other  small  objects ;  a  small  book-case  with  well- 
bound  books.  The  floors  are  carpeted,  and  a  fire  burns 
in  the  stove.     It  is  winter. 

A  bell  rings  in  the  hall ;  shortly  afteru>ards  the  door  is 
heard  to  open.  Enter  Nora,  humming  a  tune  and  in 
high  spirits.  She  is  in  out  door  dress  and  carries  a 
nu?nber  of  parcels ;  these  she  lays  on  the  table  to  the  right. 
She  leaves  the  outer  door  open  after  her,  and  through  it  is 
seen  a  PoRTiR  who  is  carrying  a  Christmas  Tree  and  a 
basket,  which  he  gives  to  the  IVIaid  -who  has  opened  the 
door). 

Nora.  Hide  the  Christmas  Tree  carefully,  Helen.  Be 
sure  the  children  do  not  see  it  till  this  evening,  wh^n  it 
is  dressed.  {2b  the  Portek,  taking  out  her  purse.)  How 
much  ? 

Porter.  Sixpence. 

l^ora.  There  is  a  shilling.  No,  keep  the  change. 
{Tlie  PoRTKR  thanks  her,  and  goes  out.  Nora  shuts  the 
door.  She  is  laughing  to  herself,  as  she  takes  off  her  hat 
and  oat.  She  takes  a  packet  of  macaroons  from  her 
pocket  and  eats  one  or  tivo ;  then  goes  cautiously  to  her 
husband's  door  and  listens.)  Yes,  he  is  in.  {Still 
kumminir,  she  goes  to  the  table  on  the  ripht.") 
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Fact  i. 


Is  that  my  littie 


Helmcr  {^au's  out  from  his  room). 
larK  twittering  out  there? 

Nora  (busy  opening  some  0/  the  parcels).     Yes,  it  is  ! 
If-hner.  Is  it  my  little  squirrel  bustling  about' 
Aora.  Yes ! 

IPImer.  When  did  my  squirrel  come  nome? 

Nora.  Just  now.     {Puts  the  hag  of  micaroons  into  her 
pocket  and  wipes  her  mouth.)     Come  in  here,  '^or^ald 
and  see  what  I  have  bought.  ' 

Jlclm^.r.  Don't  disturb"  iie.  (A  Utile  later,  he  opens  the 
door  and  looks  into  the  room,  pen  in  hand.)  Bought  d'd 
you  say?  Ail  the.e  things?  Has  my  little  soendthriVt 
oeen  wasting  money  again? 

Nora.  Yes  but,  Torvaid,  this    year  we  really  ran  let 
ourselves  go  a  little.     This  is  the  hrst  Christmas  that  wr 
have  not  needed  to  economise. 
^    Hemer.  Still,  you  know,  we  can't  ^^jenu  money  reck- 

Nora.  Yes,  Torvaid,  we  may  be  a  wee  bit  more  reckl"  >- 

now.  mayn't  we?     Just  a  tiny  wee  bit!     Vou  are  croin- 

to  have  a  big  salary  and  earn  lots  and  lots   of  monev"! 

heimer.  Yes,  after  the  New  Year;  but  then  it  will  be 

a  whole  quarter  before  the  salary  is  due. 

Nora.  Pooh  !  we  can  borrow  till  then. 

ndmer.   Nora  !  {Goes  up  to  her  ana  takes  her  play  fully 
by  the  ear.)     The   same   little   featherhead  !      Suppose 
now   that  I  borrowed  fifty  pounds  to-day,  and  you  spenl 
u  ail  in  the  C.hnstmas  week,  and  then  on  New  Year's 
i.ve  a  slate  fell  on  my  head  and  killed  me,  and— 

.'.yora  {putUn:;  k-r  hands  over  his  mouth\.  Oh!  don't 
say  sucn  horrid  thiii^^s. 

J^h'mer.  Still,  sur.pnss  that  happened,— wh.it  then? 

d^ora.  If  t.hat  v.t^re  to  happen,  I  don't  suupo.se  I 
':hould  care  whether  I  owed  money  or  not. 

Hehner.  Yes,  but  what  about  'the  people  who  had 
lent  It?  t     f  *u 

Nora.  They?  Who  would  bother  about  them?  I 
should  not  know  who  they  were. 

Helmer.  That  is  like  a  wMiun  !  f?ut  seriously.  Nora, 
you    kno.^'    what    I    thuik    about   that.     No   debt,    qc 
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borrowing.  There  can  be  no  freedom  or  beauty  aboui 
a  home  life  that  depends  on  borrowing  and  debt.  We 
two  have  kept  bravely  on  the  straight  road  so  lar,  and 
we  will  go  on  the  same  way  for  the  short  time  longer 
that  there  need  be  any  struggle. 

Nora  {moving  totvards  the  stove).  As  you  please, 
Torvald. 

He!77ier  {following  ker).  Come,  come,  my  little  sky- 
lark must  not  droop  her  wings.  What  is  this  !  Is  my 
little  squirrel  out  of  temper  ?  ( Taking  out  his  purse.) 
Nora,  what  do  you  think  I  have  got  here  ? 

Nora  {turning  round  quickly).    Money  I 

Heimer.  There  you  are.  {Gives  her  some  money.) 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  a  lot  is  wanted  for 
housekeeping  at  Christmas-time  ? 

JVora  {counting).  Ten  shillings  —  a  pound  —  two 
pounds !  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Torvald ;  that  will 
keep  me  going  for  a  long  time. 

Heimer.   Indeed  it  must. 

Nora.  Yes,  yes,  it  will.  But  come  here  and  let  me 
show  you  what  I  have  bought.  And  all  so  che.^p ! 
Look,  here  is  a  new  suit  for  Ivar,  and  a  sword  ;  and 
a  horse  and  a  trumpet  for  Bob ;  and  a  doll  and  dolly's 
bedstead  for  Emmy, — they  are  very  plain,  but  anyway 
she  will  soon  break  them  in  pieces.  And  here  are 
dress-lengths  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  maids ;  old 
Anne  ought  really  to  have  something  better. 

Heimer.  And  what  is  in  this  parcel  ? 

Nora  {crying  out).  No,  no !  you  mustn't  see  that  till 
this  evening. 

Heimer.  Very  well.  But  now  tell  me,  you  ex- 
travagant little  person,  what  would  you  like  for 
yourself? 

Nora.  For  myself?  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  don't  want 
anything. 

Heimer.  Yes,  but  you  must.  Tell  me  something 
reasonable  that  you  would  particularly  like  to  have. 

Nora.  No,  I  really  can't  think  of  auythmg — unless, 
Torvald-— 
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Nora  {playing  with  hn  coat  buttons,  and  without 
raising  ker  eyes  to  his).  If  you  really  want  to  give  me 
something,  you  might-you  might-  ^ 

Helmer.  Well,  out  with  it ! 

iorvald.     Only  just  as  much  as  you  can  afford ;  and 
then  one  of  these  days  I  will  buy  something  with  it 
Helmer.  But,  Nora— 

ThClT  ^^'  '^"•'  d^^'-.  '^o'-^ald ;  p]e,.e,  please  do  • 
^r»i''rK'"'^P''^P  '"  beautiful  gUt  paper  and  hang 
u  on   he  Christmas  Tree.     Wouldn't  that  be  fun  ? 

Helmer.  What  are  little  people  called  that  are  always 
wasting  money  ?  -'"aj:, 

iV^ra.  Spendthrifts-I    know.     Let   us    do    as     you 
suggest,    rorvald,  and  then  I  shall  have  time  to  think 

plan,  iln^ltp""'  '"  "^"^  ""''     ^^'''  '^  ^  ^^^  ^-^^^^ 
//^/mer  {smiling).  JnH..ed  it  is-that  is  to  sav,  if  you 

2Z  r  )'  'k  '"'"  °'  '^^  '"^"^y  I  g-e  you.  a'nd 

then   really   buy   som  .;un|'   for   yourself.     But   if  you 
spend  ,t  all  on  the   housekeeping  and  any  numbeJof 

"Tr  oVi;LrTr,d-"^^^'^*^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  -^  ^^^-• 

r/'^cTC'  ^°"  ^'^"v  ^^"y  ^''  "^y  ^^^^  l'«'e  Nor^. 
Ik  V  ?*  '■''""'^  ^^'''  «''*"'•)  It's  a  sweet  little 
spendthrift,  but  she  uses  up  a  deal  of  money.  One 
would  hardly  believe  how  expensive  such  lkt"e 
persons  are  ! 

I  ^2^^"'  ■^^''  ""  '^"""'^  ^°  '''^'  ^^^^-     ^  "^^  '*^''y  save  all 

//--//^.r  (/a«^^/^^).    That's   very  true.-all   you   can 
But  you  can't  save  anything !  ^ 

;^5r  ^""'''''^"  ^"'''^^  "''^  hapf^ily).  You  haven't  any 
Idea  how  many  expenses  we  skylarks  and  squirrels  have 
Iorvald.  ^  "a'-c, 

i.^^'J'^^  ^''"  ^'^  ^?  ""^^  ^'^^'^  so"l-  Very  like  your 
fether.  You  always  find  some  new  way  of  wheedling 
money  out  of  me,  and,  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it  it 
seems  to  melt  m  your  hands.  You  never  know  where 
It  has  gone.     Still,  one  must  t.akfi  v.-.-i  5=  ^.~.:-  .. 
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in  the  blood ;  for  indeed  it  is  true  that  you  can  inherit 
these  things,  Nora. 

Nora.  Ah,  I  wish  I  had  inherited  many  of  f>apa's 
qualities. 

Helmfr.  And  I  would  not  wish  you  to  be  anything 
but  just  what  >i>u  are,  my  sweet  little  skylark.  But,  do 
you  know,  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  looking  rather — what 
shall  I  say — rather  uneasy  to-day  ? 

Nora.   Do  1  ? 

Helmer.   You  do,  really.     Look  straight  at  me. 

Nora  (looks  at  him).  Well  ? 

Helmer  {wagging  his  finger  at  her).  Hasn't  Miss 
Sweet-Tooth  been  breaking  rules  in  town  to-day? 

Nora.  No;  what  makes  you  think  that? 

Helmer.   Hasn't  she  [)aid  a  visit  to  the  confectioner's? 

Nora.  No,  I  assure  you,  Torvald — 

Helmer.  Not  been  nibbling  sweets? 

Nora.  No,  certainly  not. 

Helmer.  Not  even  taken  a  bite  at  a  macaroon  or 
two? 

Nora.  No,  Tor\'ald,  I  assure  you  really — 

Helmer.  There,  there,  of  course  I  was  only  joking. 

Nora  (going  to  the  table  on  the  right).  I  should  not 
think  of  gcjing  against  your  wishes. 

Helmer.  No,  1  am  sure  of  that ;  besides,  you  gave  me 
your  word — ( Going  up  to  her.)  Keep  your  little  CTir i  ,lmas 
secrets  to  yourself,  my  darling.  They  will  all  be  re- 
vealed to-night  when  the  Christmas  Tree  is  lit,  no 
doubt. 

Nvra.  Did  you  remember  to  invite  Doctor  Rank  ? 

Helmer.  No.  But  there  is  no  need  ;  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  will  come  to  dinner  with  us.  However,  I 
will  ask  him  when  he  comes  in  this  morning.  I  have 
ordered  some  good  wine.  Nora,  you  can't  think  how 
I  am  looking  forward  to  this  evening. 

Nora.  So  am  I  i  And  how  the  children  will  enjoy 
themselves,  Torvald  ! 

Helmer.  It  is  splendid  to  feel  that  one  has  a  perfectly 
lafe  ap[X)mtment,  and  a  big  enough  income.     It's  dc  h^ht 

iiii  lO  liiiiik  Oi,  s&n  I  li  r 
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Nora.  It's  wonderful ! 

Hilmer.  Do  you  remember  last  Christmas?  For  a 
full  three  weeks  beforehand  you  shut  yourself  up  every 
evening  till  long  after  midnight,  making  ornaments  for 
the  Christmas  Free  and  all  the  other  fine  things  that 
were  to  be  a  surprise  to  us.  It  was  the  dullest  three 
v/eeks  I  ever  spent  ! 

^,'ora.    I  didn't  find  it  dull. 

Helmer  {smiling).  But  there  was  precious  little  result. 
Noriu 

Nora.  Oh.  vou  shouldn't  tease  me  about  that  again. 
How  could  [  help  the  cat's  going  in  and  tearing  every- 
thing to  pieces  ?  o  , 

Heimer.  Ol  course  you  couldn't,  poor  little  girl.  You 
had  the  best  of  intentions  to  please  us  all,  and'that's  the 
main  thing.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  that  our  hard  times 
are  over. 

Nora.  Yes,  it  is  really  wonderful. 

Helmfr.  This  time  I  needn't  sit  here  and  be  dull  all 
ulone,  and  you  needn't  ruin  your  dear  eyes  and  your 
pretty  little  hands — 

Nora  {clap/^mg  her  hands).  No,  Torvald,  I  needn't 
any  longer,  need  I  !  It's  wonderfully  lovely  to  hear  you 
say  so  I  ( lahng  his  arm.)  Now  1  will  tell  you  how  I  have 
been  thinking  we  ought  to  arrange  things,  Torvald.  As 
soon  as  Christmas  is  over—  (A  bell  rings  in  the  hall.) 
There's  the  bell.  {She  tidies  the  room  a  little.)  There's 
someone  at  the  door.     What  a  nuisance  ! 

Heimer.   If  it  is  a  caller,  remember  I  am  not  at  home. 

Ajaid  {tn  the  doorway).  A  lady  to  see  you,  ma'am.— a 
stranger. 

Nora.  Ask  her  to  come  in. 

Maid  {to  Helmer).  The  doctor  came  at  the  same 
time,  sir. 

Heimer.  Did  he  go  straight  into  my  room  ? 

Maid.   Yes,  sir, 

(H  KLMER  ooes  into  his  room.     The  Maid  ushers  in  Mrs. 
LiNDE,  who  is  in  travelling  dress,  and  shuts  the  door.) 
_  Mrs.  Ltnde  {in  a  dejected  and  t:mtd  voice).  How  do  von 
JO,  r>iorar 
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Nora  {doubtfully^.  How  do  you  do — 

Mrs.  Linde.   You  don't  recognise  me,  I  suppose. 

Nora.  No,  I  don't  know — yes,  tt  be  sure,  I  seem  to— 
{Suddenly.)     Yes  !  Christine  !     Is  u  really  you ? 

Aln.  Linde.   Yes,  it  is  1. 

Nora.  Christine !  To  think  of  my  not  recognising 
you  !  And  yet  how  could  I —  {In  a  gentle  voice.)  How 
you  havt  altered,  Christine! 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  1  have  indeed.  In  nine,  ten  lon^^ 
years — 

Nora.  Is  it  so  long  since  we  met  ?  I  suppose  it  is. 
The  last  eight  years  have  been  a  happy  time  lor  me,  1 
can  tell  you.  And  so  now  you  have  come  into  the 
rown,  and  have  taken  this  long  journey  in  winter — that 
wa^  plucky  of  you. 

Airs.  L:>:  ic.    1  arrived  by  steamer  this  morning. 

Nora,  'lo  have  some  fun  at  Christmas-lime,  of 
course.  How  delightful  I  We  will  have  suci;  fun 
together!  Hut  lake  off  ynur  things.  You  are  not  cold, 
I  hope.  {Helps  her.)  Now  we  will  sit  down  by  the 
stove,  and  be  cosy.  No,  take  this  armchair  ;  1  wil!  sit 
here  in  the  rocking-chair.  {Takes  her  hands.)  Now  you 
look  like  your  old  self  agam  ;  it  was  only  the  first 
moment —  You  are  a  little  paler,  Christine,  and  perhaps 
a  little  thinner. 

Mrs.  Linde.  And  much,  much  older,  Nora. 

A'ora.  Perha[)s  a  little  older;  very,  very  little; 
certainly  not  much.  {Siops  suddenly  and  speaks  seriously.) 
What  a  thoughtless  creature  I  am,  chattering  away  like 
this.     My  poor,  dear  Christine,  do  forgive  me. 

Mrs.  Ltnde.  What  do  you  mean,  Nura. 

Nora  {gently).   Poor  Christine,  you  are  a  widow. 

Mrs.  Linde.   Yes  ;  it  is  three  years  ago  now. 

Nora.  Yes,  I  knew  ;  1  saw  it  in  the  papers.  I  assnrc 
you,  Christine,  I  meant  ever  so  often  to  write  to  you  at 
the  time,  but  I  always  put  it  off  and  something  always 
prevented  me. 

Mr^.  Lmde.  I  quite  understand,  dear. 

Nora.  It  was  very  bad  of  me,  Christine.  Poor  thing, 
how  you  must  have  suffered.     And  he  lelt  you  nothing'  i 
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■'>frs.  Linde.   No. 
Nora.   Ar)d  no  children? 
Mn.  Linde.   No. 
Xora.  Nothing  at  all,  then. 
^Mrs.  UnU..  Not    even    any  sorrow  or   grief    to   live 

th^tCIsIM:^'^"'^'"^"^^^^  ""'''    «"^.  Christine,  is 

Mrs.  Lindi  [smiUs   sadly   and  strokes    her   hair).     It 
sometimes  happens,  Nora.  ' 

j\'^r«.  So  you  are  quite  alone.     How  dreadfully  sad 
that  must  be.     I  have  three  lovely  children.      You  can^ 
-^ee  then,  just  now.  for  they  are  out  w.th  their  nurse 
But  now  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it 

Mrs.  Ltnde.   No,  no  ;   I  want  to  hear  about  you. 
I^ora.   No.  you  must  begin.     I   mustn't  be  selfish  to- 
day ;   tOHiay   I    must    only   think    of   your   affairs.     But 
there  is  one  thing  [  must  tell   you.     I)o  you  know  we 
hav^  just  had  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  ? 
Mrs.  Linde.  No.  what  is  it  ? 

Nora.  Just    fancy,    my    husband    has     been     made 
n-ianager  o(  the  Bank  ! 

Mrs.  Linde.  Your  husband  ?  What  good  luck  i 
Nora.  Yes.  tremendous  I  A  hamster's  profession  is 
such  an  uncertain  th;ng,  especia'ly  if  he  won't  undertake 
unsavoury  cases  ;  and  naturally  Torvald  has  never  been 
wdlmg  to  do  that,  and  I  quite  agree  w.th  him  YoS 
may  mia:,Mne  how  pleased  we  are  !  He  is  to  take  up  his 
work  m  the  Bank  at  the  New  Year,  and  then  he  wi 
have  a  b,g  salary  and  lots  of  commissions.  For  the 
future  we  can  live  quite  differently-we  can  do  just  as 
we  hke.         ,eel  so  relieved  and  so  happy,  Christini  !     h 

t^  Lt  ?^"^"^-  '°  ^"'^  ^•'^"^^^  "^  °^^"^y  *"^  °-t  need 
to  have  any  anxiety,  wont  it? 

Mrs   Linde    Yes,  anyhow  I  think  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  have  what  one  needs.  *' 

Nora    No,  not  only  what  one  needs,  but  heaps  and 
neaf)s  of  money.  ^ 

Mrs.  Linde  {smiling).  Nora,  Nora,  haven't  vou  le^^rnt 
=c^e  yet  f  lu  our  schooldays  you  were  a  great  spendthriii 
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JVara  (laus^hin^^).  Yes,  that  is  what  Torvald  sa)'s  now. 
(IVaj^s  her  fim^er  at  her.)  But  "  Nura,  Nora  "  is  not  so 
silly  as  you  think.  We  have  not  been  in  a  |)fisition  for 
me  to  waste  money.     We  have  both  had  to  work. 

Mri.  Lirde.    N'ou  t(K)  ? 

Nora.  Yes  ;  odds  and  ends,  needlework,  crotchet-work, 
embroidery,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  (Dro/^pinf;  hir  voice.) 
And  other  things  as  well.  Y(ju  know  'iorvald  left  his 
office  when  we  were  married  ?  '1  here  was  no  prospect 
of  promotion  there,  and  he  had  to  try  and  earn  more 
than  before.  But  during  the  first  year  he  over 
worked  himself  dreadfully.  You  see,  he  had  to  makf 
money  every  way  he  could,  and  he  worked  early  and 
late ;  but  he  couldn't  stand  it,  and  fell  dreadfully  ill, 
and  the  doctors  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  south. 
Afrs.  Linde.  You  spent  a  whole  year  in  Italy,  didn't 
you? 

Nora.  Yes.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  away,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  was  just  after  Ivar  was  born  ;  but  naturally 
we  had  to  go.  It  was  a  wonderlully  beautiful  journey, 
and  it  saved  Torvald's  life.  But  it  cost  a  tremendou' 
lot  of  money,  Christine. 

Mn  Linde.     So  I  should  think. 

Nora.  It  cost  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound*. 
That's  a  lot,  isn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  and  in  emergencies  like  that  it  is 
lucky  to  have  the  money. 

Nora.   1  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  had  it  from  papa. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Oh,  I  see.  It  was  just  about  that  time 
that  he  died,  wasn't  it. 

Nora.  \'es;  and,  just  think  of  it,  I  couldn't  go  and 
nurse  him.  I  was  expecting  little  Ivar's  birth  every  day 
and  I  had  my  poor  sick  Torvald  to  look  after.  My  dear, 
kind  father — I  never  saw  him  again,  Christine.  That 
was  ti>    saddest  time  I  have  known  since  our  marriage. 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  know  how  fond  you  were  of  him.  And 
then  you  went  ofT  to  Italy  ? 

iV'<?ra.  Yes;  you  see  we  had  money  then,  and  the 
doctors  iasisted  on  our  going,  so  we  started  a  month 
later. 
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Mrs.  Lir.d<.   And    your    husbaau    came     back    quite 

yora.  As  sound  as  a  bell ! 
-J/n.  Linde.   Hut — the  doctor  ? 
Nora.   \\  hat  doctor? 

l!ri.  Ltndt.   I  tlunight  your  maid  said  the  ^entlcmur. 
who  arrived  here  just  as  I  did,  was  the  doctor  ? 

Nora.  Ves,  that  was  Doctor  Rank,  but  he  doesn't  come 
"ci^x^  professional!).  He  is  our  greatest  friend,  and 
comes  m  at  least  once  every  day.  No,  Torvald  has  not 
haa  an  hour's  illness  since  then,  and  our  children  are 
strorjg  and  healthy  and  so  am  I.  (/urhps  «/  and  clapt 
fitr  hands.)  Christme  !  Christine!  it's  good  to  be  alive 
and  happy!— but  how  horrid  of  me  ;  I  urn  taikirig  of 
nothing  but  my  own  aiTairs.  (.Sits  on  a  stool  vrar  her, 
and  rfsts  her  arms  on  her  knees.)  Y(iu  mustn't  be  angry 
wiih  me.  Tf.'ll  me,  i^  it  really  true  that  you  did  not  love 
your  husband  ?     Why  did  you  marry  him  ? 

Mrs  IJii.ie.  Mr  mother  was  alive  then,  and  was  bed- 
ridden and  hL-ipiess.  and  I  h;id  to  provide  for  my  two 
younger  broiiiL-rs ;  so  I  did  i:ol  think  1  was  justified  in 
refusing  his  offer. 

Nora.  \o,  perhaps  you  were  quite  right.  He  wa5 
rich  at  that  time,  then  ? 

Airs.  Linde.  I  believe  he  was  quite  well  off.     But  bi.s 
business  was  a  precarious  one  ;  and,  when  he  died,  it  ?,11 
•A-ent  to  pieces  and  there  was  nothing  left. 
Nora.   And  then  ? — 

Afrs.  Linde.   Well,  I  had  to  turn  my  hand  to  anything 
I  could  find— first  a  small  shoj),  then  a  small  school,  and 
so  on.     The  last  three  years  have  seemed  like  one  long 
working-day,  with   no  rest.     Now  it  is  at  an  end,  Nora, 
My  poor  mother  needs  me  no  more,   for  she  is  gone ; 
and    the    boys    do  not   need   me  either;  they  have  got 
situatifins  an(i  can  shift  for  themselves. 
Nora.   What  a  relief  you  must  feel  it — 
.'■fn.  Linde.   No,  indeed  ;  I  only  feel  my  life  unspeak 
abi>  em[)ty.     No  one  to  live  for  any  more.     (Geis   wj 
re-tlessh.)     That  was  why   I  could  not  stand  the  life  in 
nn-  Utile  backwater  any  longer.     I  hope  it  may  be  eafier 
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here  to  find  something  which  .vill  busy  me  and  occupy 
my  thoughts.  If  only  I  could  have  the  uood  luck  to  get 
some  regular  work — office  work  of  some  kind  — 

jVora.  Hut,  Christine,  that  is  so  fngliltully  tiring,  anc 
you  look  tired  out  tu«w.  Vou  had  far  belter  go  away  to 
some  waterinj^  [ilace. 

A/rs.  Linde  {walking  to  the  wind(yiv).  I  have  no  father 
to  give  nie  money  for  a  journey,  Nora. 

Nora  (mi«{,').     Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 

Mrs.  Linde  (j^oim;  up  to  hfr).  It  is  you  that  must  no", 
be  angry  with  me,  dear.  The  worst  of  a  positicm  like 
mine  is  that  it  makes  one  so  bitter.  No  one  to  work  for, 
,ind  yet  oblined  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  chances. 
One  must  live,  and  so  one  becomes  seifi^h.  When  you 
told  me  of  the  happy  turn  your  fortunes  have  taken — you 
will  hardly  believe  it — I  -vas  delighted  not  so  much  on 
vour  account  as  on  my  own. 

Nora,  how  do  you  mean? — Oh,  I  understand.  You 
mean  that  perhaps  Torvald  could  get  you  something  to  do. 

Mrs.  Linde.   Yes,  that  was  what  I  was  thinking  of. 

Nora.  He  must,  Christine.  Just  leave  it  to  me:  I 
will  broach  the  subject  very  cleverly — I  will  think  of 
something  that  will  please  him  very  much.  It  will  make 
me  so  ha|)py  to  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

Mrs.  Linde.  How  kind  you  are,  Nora,  to  be  so  anxious 
to  help  me  !  It  is  doubly  kind  in  you,  for  you  know  so 
little  of  the  burdens  and  troubles  of  life. 

Nora.   I — ?     I  know  so  little  of  them? 

Mrs.  Linde  {smiling).  My  dear!  Small  household 
cares  and  that  sort  of  thing  ! — You  are  a  child,  Nora. 

Nora  {tosses  her  head  and  crosses  the  stage).  You 
ought  not  to  be  so  superior. 

A/rs.  Linde.   No  ? 

Nora.  You  are  just  like  the  others.  They  all  think 
that  I  am  incai>al)U;  of  anything  really  serious — 

Afrs.  Linde.  '  >ome,  come — 

Nora.  — that  1  have  gone  through  nothing  in  this 
world  of  cares. 

Mrs.  Linde.  But,  my  dear  Nora,  you  have  just  told  me 
all  your  troubles. 
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-but  ,ou  „i,Kht  no.  (o      T,      "      """-'••"»■'■  (-hrislin. 
"•"%■  workc-d  s.,  hard  and    '","''  •'"■■"''■  «'<■•"•.   V„u.  of 

'■f'^';' s'  fr«  fro,,,  care  "  ""'  "^  ""y  muAcr's 

At.t,t^'  ::;'to'  "^.r  ""=  ^'«'"  -  »=• 

you  refc-r  ,„,        ''■'^'  "°  ''""'"  >"u  have.     li„  «h,,  ^^ 

"low,  c:hris„r,e,  e/c,.,,'"""  '•""'  '"  "'^  »"'«  mus. 

^v<^'rf/.   Lome  here    //v//-  / 

o  be  proud  and  glad  of.  *  l"  '^^^  /,'?^^  '^ '^"^  ^"        ung 
I'fe^  ^^s  I  who  saved  Torvaldf 

would  never  hav^recofer ed  The  h'ld  ^°  '''''■     '^""-'^ 

AV..  /,„^,.    y^      ^      your  fath.  """'  ^'""'  '^^^«- 

sary  (unds.  ^         '''^'-' g^^e  you  the  neces- 

the  others  think-:  bu.-'  ^^'  '^  *^^^^^  ^^rvaid  and  all 
proat'd  it'l',:';''  «''=  "^  ''  ^l.i"™g.     „  ,a.,  ,  ,^„ 

think  of, hat?  '""''^"'^  "'"'  «"y  P"U-.d,.     «-ha,  do  ,ou 

Airs.  I tmie    Ruf    \7 
"id  you  wu,  a  pr,i  ,n°'?,  ^Z:^  '"''  '^^-W/  do  it? 
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Nora  {con fern f>tuou sly).  In  the  Lottery  ?  There  would 
have  been  no  credit  in  that. 

Mrs.  Linde.   Hut  where  did  you  get  it  from,  then  ? 

Nora  {hunimm^  and  smt.in^  with  an  air  oj  mysttry) 
Hm,  hm  !  Ahu  \ 

Mrs.  Lmdt.   Because  vou  couldn't  have  borrowed  it 

Nora.   C'luldn'l  I?     Why  not? 

Mrs.  Linde.  No,  a  wife  cannot  borrow  without  her 
husband's  consent. 

Nora  {tossing;  ker  hfiia).  Oh,  if  it  is  ?  wift?  who  has 
any  head  for  business — a  wife  who  has  tue  wit  to  ue  a 
hltle  bii  clever — 

Mrs.  Linde.   I  don't  understand  it  at  all,  Nora. 

Nora.  Thfre  i«  no  need  you  sliould.  I  never  said  I 
bad  borrowed  the  money.  I  may  have  got  ;t  seme  other 
way.  {/.ies  back  on  ihe  so/a.)  Perhaps  I  got  it  from 
some  other  admirer.  When  anyone  is  as  attractive  as 
I  am — 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  are  c  mad  creature. 

Nora.  Now,  you  know  you're  full  of  curiosity, 
Christine. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Listen  to  me,  Nora  dc't.  Haven't  you 
been  a  little  bit  imprudent  ? 

Nora  {sits  up  straight).  Is  it  imprudent  to  save  your 
husband's  life  ? 

^'-  Linde.  It  seems  to  me  imprudent,  without  his 
knowledge,  to — 

Nora.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
not  know!  My  goodness,  can't  y(»u  understand  that? 
It  was  necessary  he  should  have  no  idea  what  a  danger- 
ous condition  he  was  in.  It  was  to  me  that  the  doctors 
came  and  said  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  save  him  was  to  live  in  the  south.  Do  you 
suppose  I  didn't  try,  first  of  all,  to  get  what  I  wanted  as 
if  it  were  for  myself?  I  told  him  how  much  I  sliould 
love  to  travel  abroad  like  other  young  wives  ;  I  tried  tears 
and  entreaties  with  him  ;  I  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
remember  the  condition  I  was  in,  and  that  he  ought  to 

loan.         !  at   nearly   made   him   angry, 


rv^k       lr*«-t^       nvtH 


might   raise 
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Christine.     He  said  I  was  thoughtless  and  th,t  > 

his  duty  as  ^y  husband  not  to  mdu  ^me  in  n      V^ 

and  caprices— as  I  believe  he  r.     ^J^u  "'>'  ^'^'"^s 

And  beside,    how  pa    fu?a7lT"'r'"""  '^'^^  "'■'''S^  ' 
for  Torv.  d    whh    hT^.  ?     .hu">,l,at,ng  i,  would  be 

•hat  he  owed  ™  any  hi„"r';  '"''"'T"''™^^'    '°   ''"O" 

"-r.  pern  .,       ^  ter    many  years    whm   I    o.„ 
longer  as  nice  looking  as  I  am  now      7tl  \       .  """ 
me!     I  mean,  of  course  when  IVm        "^    '^"^^   ^^ 
devoted    to   me  as  he  Is  n.        T^'^  '^  "°  '""g^^  as 

dressing-upandrecitnVhavTpaiirdrnh?  'T""'  ^"^ 
beagood  thmgto  hav/sore^h'^ng  n  res^^v^er'^^lr^ 
o^)  VV>  at  nonsense  !     That  time  wHl^  KBreakmg 

what  do  you  th,nk  of  my  ^aHe  retTh'T-  /^?"' 
you  still    think   I  am  ^/;/^^^^ .^^"^t,  Christine?     Do 

that  this  a.a,rLi  Z.I,  Z  ZofVony  ''I  r^' 
by  no  means  easy  for  me  fo  n?  T  ^"  '  ^^  ^^° 
punctually.  I  may  teM  voTth..  T  ""^  engagements 
is   called,   in    bus^ess   Zrt'^^  ' '""'"'^'"^  ^'^^^ 

thing  called  pavmen^  in?  f^  '"'"■^=^''  ^"^  another 
drea'dful.y  dSr^Vrnate"^!;;^^^^"^,  'l,  '^  ^'7^  ^^ 
save  a  little  here  and  there  whereTrnL'  ^^^,  ''"^ 
-nd.     I   have  not  been  a&et^^^^ -l^t  ^ch" t^^" 
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my  housekee{)ing  money,  for  Torvald  must  havt-  h.  .,'jo<1 
table,  i  couldn  t  let  my  children  be  shabbily  dressed; 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  use  up  all  he  gave  me  for  them, 
the  sweet  little  durlmgs  ! 

A/rs.  Linde.  So  it  has  all  had  to  cunie  JUt  of  youi 
own  necessiiries  of  life,  |)Oor  Nora  ? 

Nora.  Of  course.  Besides,  1  was  the  one  responsible 
for  it.  AVhenever  Torvald  has  given  me  money  for 
new  dresses  and  such  ; lungs,  I  ha'-f;  never  spent  mort 
than  half  of  it  ;  1  have  always  bought  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  thini,;s.  'i'hank  Heaven,  any  chjthes  look 
well  on  me,  and  so  Torvakl  has  never  noticed  it.  Bui 
your  I  it  was  often  very  hard  on  me,  Christine — because  it  is 
delii^htful  to  be  really  well  dressed,  isn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Quite  so. 

Nora.  Well,  then  I  have  found  other  wa) -.  of  earning 
money.  Last  winter  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  lot 
of  copying  to  do  ;  so  I  locked  uiyself'  up  and  sat  writing 
every  evening  until  quite  late  at  night.  Many  a  time 
I  was  desperately  tired  ;  but  all  rhe  sanje  it  was  a 
tremendous  pleasure  to  sit  tnere  workirg  and  earning 
money.      It  was  like  being  a  man. 

Airs.  Linde.  How  much  have  you  been  uijie  to  pay 
cfi"  in  that  way  ? 

Nora.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly.  You  see,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  an  accc^unt  of  a  business  matter  of  that 
kind.  I  only  know  that  I  have  paid  every  penny  that 
1  could  scraiie  together.  Many  a  time  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end.  (Smiks).  Then  I  used  to  sit  here  and 
imagine  that  a  rich  old  gentleman  bad  fallen  in  love 
with  me — 

Mrs.  Linde.  What !     Who  was  it  ? 

Nora  Be  (juiet  ! — that  he  had  died  ;  and  that  when  his 
will  was  opened  it  contained,  written  in  big  letters,  the 
instruction:  "The  lovely  Mrs  Nora  He'mer  is  to  have 
all  1  possess  paid  over  to  her  at  once  in  cash."' 

Mrs.  Linde.   Bui,     my    dear    Nora — who    could    the 


man  oe 


? 


Nota.  Good  gracious,  can't  you  understand  ?     There 
T?i*.   Do    old   gentleman   at  all ,  Ji  was  only  jomething 
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hat  I   used  to  sit  here  and   imagine,  when   I  couldn't 
think    ol    any    way    of   procu.ing    money.     But    it's    iU 
the  same  now  ;  the  tiresome  old  person  can  stay  where 
he  IS,  as    ar  as  I  am  concerned  ;  I  don't  r  re  about  him 
or  h,s  w,ll  euher,  for   I  am  free  from  care    :Ow.     (/um7s 
«/.)     .\.y  goodness,  it's  delightful  to  think  of,  Christine  ' 
Free  jrom  care  !     To  be  able  to  be  free  Irom'  care,  qu^e 
free  from  care;  to  be  able  to  play  and   romp  wi  h  the 
children;  to  be  a.>le  to  keep  the  house  beaut.fully  and 
have  everytnmg  just  as  Torvald  likes  it  !    Arui,  think  of  it 
soon  the  s[)nng  will  c.me  and  the  big  blue  sky  i      PerhanI 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  lutle  tnplperhap's  I  shaU  L'e 
the   sea  agam!     Oh.   it's  a  wonderful  th,ng  to  be  ahVe 
and  be  happy.     (A  Mi  is  n^-ard  m  thi  hail) 

h^^'J^'""^'  ^'■"''''^^-  '^^"'^  ''  '^"  ^"'^ '  P^^"^P^  ^  had 

Nora  No,  don't  go ;  no  one  will  come  in  here  :  it  is 
sure  to  be  for  Torvald.  c ,  u  is 

Seyvant  {at  tiu  iiail  door).  Excuse  me,  ma'am— there 
!s  a  gentleman  to  see  the  master,  and  as  the  doctor  is 
with  nmj — 

Nora.  Who  is  it  ? 

Arogsfad  {at  the  door).  It  is  I,  Mrs.  Helmer.  (Mrs 
LmoE  starts,  trembles,  and  turns  to  tfie  windo'v  > 

Nora  {takes  a  stet>  towards  him,  and  speaks  in  a 
strained,  lozv  voice).  Vou  ?  What  is  it?  What  do  vou 
want  to  see  my  husband  about  ?  ^ 

Krogstad.  Bank  business— in  a  way.  I  have  a  small 
chief  nol^^"^  '"^  ^  ""^  ^°"'  husband  isto  be  our 

Nora.  Then  it  is — 
^'^ogstad    Nothing   but    dry   business   matters.    Mrs. 
Helmer;  absolutely  nothing  else. 

Nora    }\^  so  good  as  to  go  into  the  study,  then.     (Sh* 
oows  tndifferentiy  to  him  and  siiuts  the  door  into  the  ^P- 
then  comes  l>ack  and  makes  u/>  the  fire  in  the  stir''' 
Mrs.  Ltnde.   Nora— who  was  that  man  ? 
Nora.  A  lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Krogstad. 
Airs.  Ltnde.  Then  it  roally  was  ht-. 
N^m.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? 
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Mrs.  Linde.  I  used  lo — many  years  ago.  At  one  tunr 
he  was  a  solicitor's  clerk  in  our  town. 

Nora.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mrs.  Linde.   He  is  greatly  altered. 

Nora.   He  made  a  very  unhap[)y  marriage. 

^{rs.  Linde.   He  is  a  widower  now,  isn't  he? 

i\ora.  With  se\eral  children.  There  now,  it  is 
burning  up.  {Shuts  the  door  of  the  stove  and  moves  tht 
rocking-chair  aside.) 

Mrs.  Linde.  They  say  he  carries  on  v<  .ious  kinds  of 
business. 

Nora.  Really !  Perhaps  he  does ;  I  don't  know 
anything,'  about  it.  But  don't  let  us  think  of  business ; 
it  is  so  tiresome. 

Doctor  R  nk  [romes  out  o/Helmer's  study.  Before  he 
shuts  the  door  he  calls  to  him).  No,  niy  dear  fellow,  I 
won't  disturb  you  ;  1  would  rather  go  in  to  your  wife  for 
a  little  while.  {Shuts  the  door  and  sees  Mrs.  Linde.)  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing  yuu  too. 

Nora.  No,  not  at  all.  {/ntroduang  him.)  Doctor 
Rank,  Mrs.  Linde. 

J?anh.  I  have  often  heard  Mrs.  Linde's  name 
mentioned  here.  I  think  I  passed  you  on  the  stairs 
when  I  arrived,  Mrs.  Linde? 

Jfrs.  Ltnde.  Yes,  I  go  up  rery  slowly ;  I  can't  manage 
stairs  well. 

Rank.  Ah!  some  slir'^t  internal  weakness? 

Mrs.  Linde.  No,  the  lact  is  I  have  been  overworking 
myself. 

Rank.  Nothing  more  than  that?  Then  I  suppose 
you  have  come  to  town  to  amuse  yourself  with  our 
entertainments  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.   I  have  come  to  look  for  work. 

Rank.   Is  that  a  good  cure  for  overwork  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  One  must  live,  Doctor   Rank. 

Rank.  Yes,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  h  ia 
necessary. 

Nora.  Look  here.  Doctor  Rank — you  know  you  want 
to  live. 

Rank.  Certainly.     However  wretched   I  may  feel,  I 
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want  to  prolong  the  agony  as  long  as  possible.  All  mv 
pat.ems  are  hke  that.  And  ,o  are  those  who  Zl 
morally  d  ed  ;  or,e  of  them,  and  a  bad  case  too.  is  at' 
this  verj         nent  with  Helmer—  ^~.  «  «i 

^frs.  ..,ide  {sadly).      Ah! 
Nora.   Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

iPfl^rA  A  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Krngstad,  a  fellow 
you  don't  know  at  all.  He  suHers  fro,,  a  S.seased 
mora!  charaaer,  Mr..  Helmer ;  but  even  he  b'::an 
-alking  of  ,t,s  being  highly  important  that  he  should  hve 

A..r«.  ),d  he?  What  did  he  want  to  speak  to 
Torvald  aoout  ?  '  ^° 

Rank  I  have  no  idea  ;  I  only  heard  that  it  wa'^  some- 
thing about  the  Hank. 

Nora.  I  di.ln  t  kn<.w  this— what's  his  name-Krogstad 
had  anythmg  to  do  with  the  Bank. 

iTnZ''  1^^''  \  ^^^''^^"le  sort  of  appointment  there. 
{To  Mrs.  I  iNOK.)  I  don't  know  whether  you  hnd  also  in 
your  part  of  the  world  that  there  are  certam  people  who  c^o 
realous,y  snuftir,g  about  to  smell  out  moral  corruption  and 
OS  soon  as  they  have  founo  son.e,  put  the  person  concerned 
mto  some  lucrative  position  where  ihey  can  keep  their 
-ye  on  him,      }iealihy  natures  are  left  out  in  the  cold 

r.Jtsl\  '"^"l'  ^  '^'"'^  '^^  ^'^^  ^^e  'hose  who  most 

need  taking  care  of. 

Rank  {shru^,^:ni:  his  sJwuIdtrs).     Yes,  there  you  are 

house'^  sentiment  that  is  turning  Society  into  a  sick- 

(NoRA,  who  has  been  absorbed  in  her  thnu^h/s  breaks 
out  into  smothered  laughter  and  claps  her  hand.  )    ' 

i?an>i.  Why  do  you  laugh  at  that?  Have  vou  any 
notion  what  Society  really  is?  '  '/ 

AW.  What  do  I  care  about  tiresome  Society?  I 
zm  laughing  at  something  quite  ditleient.  someihinjj 
extremely  amusing.     Tell   me,  Doctor  Rank,  are   all  the 

Wldtow?"  '"''''''  "  '''   ^^"'^    ^^'^^"^-^   °° 
^^'^^    Is  that  what  you  find  so  extremely  amusing? 
Nora   {smthng   and    humming).       That's     my     affair  > 

i Walking  about  the   room.)     It's   oerfectlv   p1<.Ho...   .. 
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i  think  that  we  have — that  Torvald  has  so  much  power 
I  over  so  many  people.  {Takes  the  packet  from  her  pocket.) 
f      Doctor  Rank,  what  do  you  say  to  a  macaroon  ? 

Rank.   What,    macaroons?       I    thought    they    were 
,      forbidden  here. 
%  Nora.  Yes,  but  these  are  some  Christine  gave  me. 

iMrs.  Linde.   What  !    I  ?— 

Nora.  Oh,  well,  don't  be  alarmed !  You  couldn't 
know  that  Torvald  had  forbidden  them.  I  must  tell  you 
that  he  is  afraid  they  will  spoil  my  teeth.  But,  bah  ! — 
once  in  a  way —  That's  so,  isn't  it,  Doctor  Rank  '  By 
vour  leave  !  {Puts  a  macaroon  into  hts  mouth.)  You 
must  have  one  too,  Christine.  And  I  shall  have  one, 
just  a  little  one — or  at  most  two.  (  li'a/kinx  af>out.)  I 
am  tremendously  happy.  There  is  just  one  thmg  in  the 
world  now  that  I  should  dearly  love  to  do. 

Hank.    Well,  what  is  that? 

Nora.  It's  something  I  should  dearly  love  to  say,  if 
Torvald  could  hear  me. 

Rank.  Well,  why  can't  you  say  it  ? 

Nora.   No,  I  daren't  ;  it's  so  shocking. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Shocking  ? 

Rank.  Well,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  say  it.  Still, 
with  us  you  might.  What  is  it  you  would  so  much  like 
to  say  if  Torvald  could  hear  you  ? 

Nora.  I  should  just  love  to  say — Weii,  I'm  damned  ! 

Rank.   Are  you  maa  .' 

Mrs.  Linde.   Nora,  Oear — 1 

Rank.  Say  it,  here  he  is  I 

Nora    {hiding    the   packet).     Hush  !    Hush !    Hush ! 
(Hklmer  cornes  out  of  his  room,  with  his  coat  over  his 
arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand.) 
«  Nora.   Well,  Torvald  dear,  have  you  got  rid  of  him  ? 

IHelmer.   Yes,  he  has  just  gone. 
Nora.   Let  me  introduce  you — this  is  Christine,  who 
has  come  to  town. 

He.mer.  Christine — ?     Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  know— 

Nora.   .Mrs.  Linde,  dear;  Christme  Linde. 

Helmer.  Of  course.     A  school  friend  of  my  wife's,  I 
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Ves,  we  have  known  each  other  since 


Mrt.  Linde. 
then. 

Ncra.  And  just  think,  she  has  taken  a  long  journey 
m  order  to  see  you.  ^  ^         ^ 

lielmer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  No,  really,  I — 

Nora.  Christine  is  tremendously  clever  at  book-keep- 
ing, and  she  is  frightfully  anxious  to  work  under  some 
clever  man,  so  as  to  perfect  herself— 

Helmer.   Very  sensible,  .Mrs.  Linde. 

Nora.  And  when  she  heard  you  had  been  appointed 
manager  of  the   Hank-the  news  was  telenraphed.  you 
know— she  travelled  here  as  quick  as  she  culd,  Torvald 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  do  somethmg  for  Christine' 
for  my  sake,  won't  you  ? 

Behner.  Well,  it  is  not  altc^gether  impossible.     I  pre- 
sume you  are  a  widow,  Mrs.  Linde? 
Mrs.  Linde.  ^'es. 

Belmer.  And  have  had  some  experience  of  book- 
keeping ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  a  fair  amount. 

Beimer.Ah  !  well,  it's  very  hkdy  1  may  be  able  to 
nnd  something  for  you  — 

A'^ra  (.^A^/,,^  h,r  hands).  What  did  I  tell  you? 
What  did  J  tell  you  ?  ' 

^^I'^er  You  have  j.-st  come  at  a  fortunate  moment. 
Mrs.  Linde. 

Mrs.  Linde.     How  am  I  to  thank  you  ? 

LJelmer.  'Inhere  is  no  need.  {Puts  on  his  coat.\  But 
to-day  you  mu-t  excuse  me — 

/vV7«/t.  Wait  a  minute  :  I  will  come  with  vou.  (Brings 
hisjur  coat  pom  tfu  hall  and  warms  it  at  the  fire.) 

Nora.    Don't  be  long  away,  Torvald  dear. 

Helmer.   About  an  hour,  not  more. 

Nora.   Are  you  going  too,  Christine? 

Mrs.  Ltnde  {putting  on  her  cloak).  Yes,  I  must  go 
and  look  for  a  room. 

Belmer.  Oh,  well  then,  we  can  walk  down  the  street 
together. 

Norm  Ihelpingr  her\.      WHa*   >    -;»r,   \^    -•-    =„_ 
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short  of  space  here;  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  for 

us — 

Mrs.  Linde.  Please  don't  think  of  it !     Good  bye,  Nora 

dear,  and  many  thanks. 

Nora.  Good-bye  for  the  present.  Of  course  you  will 
come  back  this  evening.  And  you  too,  Dr.  Rank. 
What  do  you  say?  If  you  are  well  enough?  Oh,  you 
must  be  !  Wrap  yourself  up  well.  (  Thn  go  to  the  door 
all  talking  together.  Children's  voices  are  heard  on  thf 
staircase.) 

Nora  There  they  are  !  There  they  are  !  {She  runs 
to  open  the  door.  The  Nur.se  comes  in  with  the  children.) 
Come  in  !  Come  in  !  {Stoops  and  kisses  them.)  Oh, 
you  sweet  blessings !  Look  at  them,  Christine  !  Aren't 
they  darlings? 

Rank.  Don't  let  us  stand  here  in  the  draught. 

Helmer.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Lmde  ;  the  place  will  only 
be  bearable  for  a  mother  now  ! 

(Rank,  Hei.mer,  and  Mrs.  LrNOK^o  downstairs.  The 
Nurse  comes  forward  with  the  children  ;  Nora  shuts  the 
hall  door.) 

Nora.  How  fresh  and  well  you  look  !  Such  red 
cheeks  I — like  apples  and  roses.  {The  children  all  talk 
at  once  while  she  speaks  to  them.)  Have  you  had  great 
fun?  That's  splendid  !  What,  you  pulled  both  Emmy 
and  Bob  along  on  the  sledge  ?  —  both  at  once  ? — that 
was  good.  You  are  a  clever  boy,  Ivar.  Let  me  take 
her  for  a  little,  Anne.  My  sweet  little  baby  doll! 
{Takes  the  baby  from  the  Maid  and  dances  it  up  and 
r',,. 'n.)  Yes,  yes,  mother  will  dance  with  Bob  too. 
What !  Have  you  been  snowballing  ?  1  wish  I  had 
been  there  too!  No,  no,  I  will  take  their  things  off, 
Anne  ;  please  let  me  do  it,  it  is  such  fun.  Go  in  now, 
you  look  half  frozen.  There  is  some  hot  coflfee  for  you 
on  the  stove. 

( The  Nurse  goes  into  the  room  on  the  left.  Nora  takes 
off  the  children's  things  and  throws  them  about,  while  they 
all  talk  to  her  at  once.) 

Nora.   Really  !     Did  a  big  dog  run  after  you  ?     But 
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are  they?     Ah    I  daresay  you  would  like  to  know.     No 

w"^,     kT"'^'"^  "^'^y-'     ^""^*^'  '^^  "^  have  a  game 
VVhat  shall  we   play  at?     Hide  and  Seek  ?     Yes    we'll 
P  ay  Hide  and  Seek.     Bob  shall  hide  first.      Mu  t    'hkie 
Very  weliril  h.de  fi^s^     ^Ske  an,  th.  .HU,r':ll^'':^ 
shout,  and  romp  m  a  J.  ou:  o/  the  room  ;  at  /ast  NoRA 

her,  but  do  not  see  her;  they  hear  her  smothered  laurhter 
run  to  the  tahU,  Hft  up  the  cloth  and  find  her.      Shouts  of 

tUfJ!  f^  ,  T"t  ^"^""''^  and  pretends  to  Jr;ghten 
them  Fresh  laughter.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  a 
.nock  at  the  hall  door,  but  none  of  them  has  notued  tt. 
Th^door  ts  half  opened,  and  Krogsi  ad  appears.  He  waits 
-i  at  tie  ;  the  game  goes  on.) 

Krogstad.   Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Helmer 

Nora  {with  a  stifled  cry^,  turns  round  and  gets  up  on 
'■'  '^'-  ^«'^-f)-     Ah  !  what  do  you  want  ? 

Krogstad.  Excuse  me,  the  outer  door  was  a^ar  •  I 
suppose  someone  forgot  to  shut  it.  ■*     ' 

Nora  {rising).   My  husband  is  out,  Mr.  Krogstad 

Krogstad.    I  know  that. 

Nora.   VVhat  do  you  want  here,  then  ? 

Krogstad.   A  word  with  you 

nurse^     U  ha?     No   the  strange  man  won't  do  mother 

^-^.  ?CA  \  /"  \^  ^^^  eune  we  will  have  another 
garne.  {She  takes  the  children  into  the  room  on  the  left 
and  shuts  the  door  after  them.)  You  want  t-  :peak 
to  me  ?  ^^ 

Krogstad.   Yes,  I  do. 

Nora.  To-day  ?    h  is  not  the  first  of  the  month  yet. 

Kro^staa  No,  It  ,s  Christmas  Eve,  and  it  w.ll  depend 
on  your.e     what  sort  of  a  Christmas  you  will  spend. 

.V^ra_  What  do  you  want?  To-day  it  is  absolutely 
mpossibie  for  me —  ^ 

Krogstad  Ue  won't  talk  j:bout  that  till  later  on 
1  h.s  IS  something  different  I  presume  you  can  give  m- 
a  moment?  &    ^      w 
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Kro^stad.  Good.      I 
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staurnnt   and 
saw  your  husband  going  d(jwn  the  slreel — 

Nora.   Yes  ? 

Krogstad.  With  a  lady. 

JVora.   NN'hat  then  ? 

Krogstad.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  it  was  a 
Mrs.    I  Jnde  ? 

Not  a.    It  was. 

Krogstad.  Just  arrived  m  town? 

Nora.    Yes,  today. 

Krogstad.  She  ih  a  great  friend  of  yours,  isn't  she  - 

Nora.   She  is.      \\\\\  I  don't  see — 

Krogstad.   I  knew  her  Kjo,  once  upon  a  time. 

Nora.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Krogstad.  Are  you?  So  you  know  all  about  it:  I 
thought  as  much.  'I'hen  I  can  a:  k  you,  v.ithout  b<:.-in; 
about  the  bush — is  Mrs.  Linde  to  have  an  appointment 
in  the  Bank  ? 

Nora.  What  right  have  you  to  question  me,  Mr. 
Krogstad  ? — You,  one  of  my  husband's  subordinates  ! 
But  since  you  ask,  you  shall  know.  Yes,  Mrs.  Linde  is 
to  have  ar  appointment.  And  it  was  I  who  pleaded  bet 
cause,  Mr.  Krogstad,  let  me  tell  you  that. 

Krogstad.   I  was  right  in  what  1  thought,  then. 

Nora  (walking  up  and  do'ivn  the  stage).  Sometime? 
one  has  a  tiny  little  bit  of  influence,  I  should  hoj)e. 
Because  one  is  a  woman,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow- 
that — .  When  anyone  is  in  a  subordinate  position,  Mr. 
Krogstad,  they  should  really  be  careiul  to  avoid  offending 
anyone  who — who — 

Kroi^stad.   Who  has  influence? 

Nora.   Exactly. 

Krogstad  {changing  his  tone).  Mrs.  Helmer,  yo«  will 
^  so  good  as  to  use  your  influence  on  my  behalf. 

Nora.   What  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Krogstad.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  see  that  I  am 
-illowed  to  keep  my  subordinate  position  in  the  Bank. 

Nora.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Who  proposes 
to  take  your  post  away  from  you  ? 

Krogstad.  Oh,  there  is  no  necessity  to  keep  up  ihc 
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pretence  of  iRnoranre.      I  ran  quite  understand  that  your 
fnend  .s  n.,t  v.-.y  ..nx.ous  to  eximst-  h.-rsHl  to  the  chance 
of  ruN.iM,   shoulders  wuh    me;  a.uj   I  .,u,te  understand 
too    whom  I  fuive  t<.  thank  for  being  turned  off. 

Nora,    lint  I  dssure  y(;u  — 

Krogstad.   Very  hkely  ;  but,  to  come  to  the  point,  the 
m.e  ha.  con.e  wt.en   I   should  adv.e  you  to  use  your 
intiuence  to  iTevt-nt  that. 

Nora.    Hut.Mr.  Krogstad,  I  hav,  no  influence. 

just  now-  '  ^""^     ^  '''^"^'^'  y^"  '^'^  y°"^self 

Nora.  Naturally  I  did  not  mean  you  to  put  tha^ 
construction  on  ,t.  If  \Vh.U  should  make  you  think  I 
hav.^  any  mfluence  of  that  kind  wuh  n.y  husband? 

^^^xTa^'  ^\  \  ^^''  '^'^"^'■'  >'^"^  h^'^'""d  f^«n'  our 
aL'lu  ;han  other  husbands. 

mra.  If  you  speak  slightingly  of  my  husband.  I  shall 
turn  you  out  of  the  house. 

Kroi^slad.  You  are  bold,  Mrs.  Flelmer 

th.  V    ■  i  ^"'  ""'  '"'"'^"^  °'  >^"  ^">  '^'''«e^-     As  soon  as 

If  ,h       .  f^^'"'^"''  ^  ^^^'^  '"  ^  ^-^^y  ^h-rt  t'«'e  be  free 

of  the  whole  thirig. 

J^'ro^stad  {confro!/in^  himsfl/).     Listen   to    me,    Mrs 
Heirner.     If  necessary,   I  am  prepared  to  fight  for  mr 

vlr^ '">'''  ^-^"^  "'  '*  ^  ^-^^^  '"'^'^^'"g  f^-  -y  life.  ^ 
Nora.  So  It  seems. 

Kroguad.   It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
mdeed  that  weighs  least  with  me  in  the  matter.     There 
IS  another   reason-well,    I   may  as  well  tell    you      My 
position   ,s   this.     I  daresay  you  know,  like  everybody 

fndl'screfior:""'  """^  ^^^"  ^^'^'  '  ^^  ^^'^y  ^^  - 
^^.ra.  I  think  I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind. 
Arogstad.  1  he  matter  never  came  into  court:  but 
every  way  seemed  to  be  closed  to  me  after  that.  So 
1  took  to  the  busmess  that  you  know  of.  I  had  to  do 
50rnething  ;  and  honestly.  I  don't  think  I've  been  one 
of  the  worst.  But  now  I  must  cut  myself  free  from 
^■^-    ii^^i.     Aiy   sous   are  growing  up ;   for  their  sake  I 
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must  try  and  win  hack  is  much  respect  as  1  can  in 
the  town.  'I'liis  post  in  the  Bank  was  like  the  fir.t  ste|» 
up  for  me — and  now  your  hiisliand  is  going  to  Lick 
me  downstairs  aj^ain  into  the  muii 

Nora  Hut  you  must  believe  me,  Mr.  Krogstad  ;  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  tielp  y<iu  at  all. 

Kro^itad  Then  it  is  because  you  haven't  the  will  ; 
but  1  have  means  to  compel  you. 

Nora.  You  don't  mean  that  you  will  tell  my  husband 
that  I  owe  you  money  ? 

Krogstad.    \\\w  ! — hU[)pf)se  T  w.mc  to  tell  him  ? 

Nora.  It  would  he  perfectly  infamous  of  you. 
(SobHng.)  To  think  of  his  learning  my  secret,  which 
has  been  my  joy  and  [)ride,  in  such  an  u^'ly,  clumsy 
way — that  he  should  learn  it  from  vou  !  And  it  A-ouid 
put  me  in  a  horribly  disagree.nhle  position — 

Krogstad.  Only  disagreeable  ' 

Nora  {impetuously).  Well,  do  it,  then  ! — and  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you.  My  husband  will  see  for  himself 
what  a  blackguard  you  are,  and  you  certainly  won't  keep 
your  post  then. 

Krogstad.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  only  a  disagreeable 
scene  at  home  that  you  were  afraid  of? 

Nora.  If  my  husband  does  get  to  know  of  it,  of 
course  he  will  at  once  pay  you  what  is  still  owing,  and 
we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 

Krogstad  (coming  a  step  nearer).  Listen  to  me, 
Mrs  Helmer.  Either  you  have  a  very  bad  memory  or 
you  know  very  little  of  business.  1  shall  be  obliged 
to  remind  you  of  a  few  details. 

Nora.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Krogstad.  When  your  husband  was  ill,  you  came  to 
me  to  borrow  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Nora.  I  didn't  know  any  one  else  to  go  to. 

Krogstad.  1  promised  to  gel  you  that  amount — 

Nora.  Yes,  and  you  did  so. 

Krogstad.  I  promised  to  get  you  that  amount,  on 
certain  conditions.  Your  mind  >/as  so  taken  up  with 
your  husband's  illness,  and  you  were  so  anxious  to  get 
the  money  for  your  journey,  that  you  seem  to  have  paid 
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no  atlention  to  the  conditit^ns  of  our  bargain.  There 
lore  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  remind  you  ol  them.  Now. 
I  promised  to  get  the  money  on  the  becurity  of  a  bond 
which  I  drew  up. 

Nera.   Ves,  and  which  I  sif,'ned. 

Ktugitad.  Good.  liut  below  your  signature  there 
were  a  few  luies  constituting  your  father  a  surety  for 
the  money  :  th(jse  lines  your  latfier  shcjuld  have  signed. 

A'tf/'a.   Should?      He  did  sign  them. 

KroiiitaJ.  I  had  leit  the  date  blank ;  that  is  to  say 
your  faiher  should  himself  iiave  inscrU'd  the  date  on 
which  he  signt-d  the  paper.      Uo  you  remember  llial? 

Nora.    Yes,  I  think  I  remember  — 

Kro'^stad.  'Ihen  I  gave  you  ihe  bond  to  send  by  post 
to  your  lather,     is  that  nut  so? 

Aora.   Yes. 

Kr,^st'J.  :\nd  you  naturally  did  so  at  once,  be- 
cause t'lve  or  six  days  afterwards  >()U  brought  me  the 
bond  with  your  father's  signature.  And  then  i  gave  you 
the  n.oriey. 

A  "i.   Well,  haven't  I  been  paying  it  ofT  regularly? 

K*o^stad  Fairly  so,  yes.  Dut — to  come  b.ick  to  the 
matter  in  hand — that  must  have  been  a  very  trying  time 
for  >ou,  M's.  Helmer  ? 

Nora.   It  was,  indeed. 

Ji'OgitaJ.  Your  father  was  very  ill,  wasn  ;  he? 

Nora.      He  was  very  near  his  end. 

Krogstad.  And  died  soon  afterwards? 

Nora.  \'es. 

Kro^ista.i.  'I'ell  me,  Mrs.  Helmer,  can  you  by  any 
chance  tememhcr  v.hal  day  your  lalher  died? — on  what 
day  of  the  month,  I  mean. 

Nora.   Papa  died  on  the  29th  of  September. 

Kroi^stad.  That  is  correct  ;  I  have  ascertained  it  for 
mysei!.  And,  as  that  is  so,  there  is  a  discrepancy  {taking 
a  paper  from  kis  po.kfi)  which  1  cannot  account  for. 

Nora.   What  discrepancy?      I  don't  know — 

Krogstad.  The  discrepancy  consists,  Mrs.  Helmer,  in 
the  fact  that  your  fkther  signed  lius  bond  three  days 
.i,:ief  his  death. 
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Nora.  What  do  you   mean  ?       I   don't  understand — 

Krog,  'd.  Your  father  died  on  the  lylh  of  September. 
But,  look  here;  your  father  has  dated  his  signature  thf 
and  of  Octiilier.  It  is  a  discrepancy,  isn't  it  ?  (Nora  ii 
iiient.)  Can  you  ex[)lain  it  to  me  ?  (Nora  is  sttii siUnt.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  too,  that  the  words  "  and 
of  October,"  as  well  as  the  year,  are  not  written  in  vour 
father's  handwriting  but  in  one  that  I  think  I  know. 
Well,  of  course  it  can  be  explained  ;  your  father  may 
have  forgotten  to  date  his  signature,  and  someone  else 
may  have  dated  it  haphazard  before  they  knew  of  his 
death.  There  is  no  harm  in  that.  It  all  de[)ciids  on  the 
signature  of  the  name;  and  that  is  genuine,  I  suppose, 
Mrs.  Helmer?  It  was  your  father  himself  who  signed 
his  name  here  ? 

Nora  {after  a  short  pause,  thrmvs  her  head  up  and 
looks  defiantly  at  htm).  No,  it  was  not.  It  was  I  that 
wrote  papa's  name. 

KrogstaJ.  Are  you  aware  that  is  a  dangerous  con- 
fession ? 

Nora.  In  what  way?  You  shall  have  your  money 
soon. 

Krogstad.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  ;  why  did  you 
not  send  the  paper  to  your  father  ? 

Nora.  It  was  impossible  ;  papa  was  so  ill.  If  I  had 
asked  him  for  his  signature,  I  should  have  had  to  tell 
him  what  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  ;  and  when  he 
was  so  ill  himself  I  couldn't  tell  him  that  my  husband's 
life  was  in  danger — it  was  impossible. 

Krogstad.  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you 
had  given  up  your  trip  abroad. 

Nora.  No,  that  was  impossible.  That  trip  was  to 
save  my  husband's  life ;  1  couldn't  give  that  up. 

Krogstad,  But  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  were 
committing  a  fraud  on  me  ? 

Nora.  I  couldn't  take  that  into  account  ;  I  didn't 
trouble  myself  about  you  at  all.  I  couldn't  bear  you, 
because  you  put  so  many  heartless  difficulties  in  my 
way,  although  you  knew  what  a  dangerous  condition  my 
husband  was  in. 
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Krogstad.  Mrs.  Helmer,  you  evidently  do  not  realise 
clearly  whut  it  is  thai  you  have  been  guilty  of.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  one  lalse  step,  which  lost  me 
all  my  re()utation,  was  noihmg  more  or  nothing  worse 
than  what  you  have  done. 

Nora.  V(ju?   Do  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  you  were 
brave  enough  to  run  a  risk  to  save  your  will's  life. 
Kro^^stad.  The  law  cares  nothing  aboui  motives. 
Nora.  Then  it  must  be  a  very  foolish  law. 
Krog<:tad.   Kocilish  or  not,  it  is  the  law  by  which  you 
will  be  judged,  if  1  produce  this  paper  in  court. 

Nora.  I  don't  believe  it.  Is  a  daughter  not  to  be 
allowed  to  snare  her  dying  f-ither  anxu.ty  and  care? 
is  a  wife  nt)t  to  be  allowed  to  save  her  husband's  life? 
I  dn't  know  much  about  law;  but  I  am  certain  that 
there  must  be  Iaw9  permitting  such  things  as  that. 
Have  you  no  knowledge  of  such  laws — you  who  are 
a  lawyer  ?  You  must  be  a  very  poor  la  yer,  Mr. 
Krogstad. 

Krogiiad.  Maybe.  But  matters  of  business— such 
business  as  you  and  I  have  had  together — do  you  think 
I  don't  understand  that?  Very  well.  Do  as  you 
please.  But  let  me  tell  you  this — if  I  lose  my  position 
a  second  time,  you  shall  lose  yours  with  me.  {He  bows, 
and  goes  out  through  the  hail). 

Nora  {appears  buried  in  thought  for  a  short  time,  tlien 
tosses  her  head).  Nonsense  !  Trying  to  frighten  me  like 
that !— I  am  not  so  silly  as  he  thinks.  {Begins  to  busy 
herself  puttin^y  the  children's  things  in  order.)  And 
yet—?  No,  it's  impossible!  I  did  it  for  love's 
sake. 

The  Children  {in  the  doonvay  on  the  left).  Mother, 
the  stranger  man  has  gone  out  through  the  gate. 

Nora.  Yes,  dears,  I  know.  But,  d(in't  tell  anyone 
about  the  stranger  man.  Do  you  hear?  Not  even 
papa. 

Children.  No,  mother;  but  will  you  come  and  play 
again  ? 

Nora.  No  no, — not  now. 

Children.  But,  mother,  you  promised  us. 
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Nora.  Yes,  but  I 


Run  away  in  ;  I  have 


J  t  now. 

such  a  lot  to  do.  Run  away  in,  my  sweet  little  darlings. 
{Slie  gels  them  into  the  room  by  degrees  and  shuts  the 
door  on  th,m  ;  then  sits  down  on  the  so/a,  takes  up  a 
piece  of  needleivork  and  sews  a  Jew  stiuhes,  but  soon 
stops.)  No!  {Throws  down  the  work,  gets  up,  goes  to 
the  hall  door  and  calls  out.)  Helen  !  bring  the  Tree 
in.  {Goes  to  the  table  on  the  le/t,  opens  a  drawer,  and 
stops  again.)     No,  no  !  it  is  quite  impossible  ! 

Maid  {coming  in  with  the  Tree).  Where  shall  I  put 
it,  nia  am  ? 

Nora.   Here,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Maid.  Shall  I  get  you  anything  else? 

Nora.  No,  thank  you.     1  have  all  I  want. 

[Exit  Maid. 

Nora  (begins  dressing  the  tree).  A  candle  here— and 
flowers  here — .  The  horrible  man  !  It's  all  nonsense— 
there's  nothing  wrong.  The  Tree  shall  be  splendid  !  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  think  of  to  please  you,  Torvald  !— I 
will  sing  for  you,  dance  for  you— (Helm er  comes  in  with 
some  papers  under  his  arm.)     Oh  !  are  you  back  already. 

Helmer.  Yes.     Has  anyone  been  here? 

Nora.  Here?     No. 

Helmer.  That  is  strange.     I  saw  Krogstad  gomg  out 

of  the  gate. 

Nora.   Did   you?     Oh   yes,    I   forgot,  Krogstad  was 

here  for  a  moment. 

Helmer.  Nora,  I  can  see  from  your  manner  that  he 
has  been  here  begging  you  to  say  a  good  word  for  him. 

Nora.  Yes. 

Helmer.  And  you  were  to  appear  to  do  it  of  your 
own  ai'cord  ;  you  were  to  conceal  from  me  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  here  ;  didn't  he  beg  that  of  you  too  ? 

Nora.   Yes,  Tovald,  but— 

Heimer.  Nora,  Nora,  and  you  would  be  a  party  to 
that  sort  of  thing?  To  have  any  talk  wilh  a  man  like  that, 
and  give  him  any  sort  of  promise?  And  to  tell  me  a  lie 
into  the  bargain  ? 

Nora.  A  lie — ? 

Helmer.  Didn't  you  tell  me  no  one  had  been  here  ? 
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{Shakes  his  fi'^gerat  her.)  My  little  song-bird  must  never 
do  that  again.  A  song-bird  must  have  a  clean  beak 
to  chirp  with — no  false  notes  !  (Puts  his  arm  round 
her  waist.)  That  is  so,  isn't  it  ?  Ves,  I  am  sure  it 
is.  {Lets  her  go.)  We  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
{Sits  dotvn  by  the  stove.)  How  warm  and  snug  it  is 
here  !     ( Twv^  over  hr,  papers.) 

Nora,  {after  a  short  pause,  during  which  she  busies 
herself  with  the  Christmas  Tree.)     'I'orvald  ! 

Helmer.  Yes. 

Nora.  I  am  looking  forward  tremendously  to  the 
fancy  dress  ball  at  the  Stenborgs'  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

Helmer.  And  I  am  tremendously  curious  to  see  what 
you  are  going  to  surprise  me  with. 

Nora.   It  was  very  silly  of  me  to  want  to  do  that. 

Helmer.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Nora.  I  can't  hit  upon  anything  that  will  do;  every- 
thing 1  think  of  seems  so  silly  and  insignificant. 

Helmer.  Does  my  little  Nora  acknowledge  that  at 
last? 

Nora  {standing  behind  his  chair  with  her  arms  on 
the  back  of  it).     Are  you  very  busy,  Torvald  ? 

Helmer.   Well— 

Nora.  What  are  all  those  papers  ? 

Helmer.   Bank  business. 

Nora.   Already? 

Helmer.  I  have  got  authority  from  the  retiring  manager 
to  undertake  the  necessary  changes  in  the  staff  and  in 
the  rearrangement  of  the  work  ;  and  I  must  make  use 
of  the  Christ  mas  week  for  that,  so  as  to  have  everything 
in  order  for  the  new  year. 

Nora.  Then  that  was  why  this  poor  Krogstad — 

Helmer.   Hm  ! 

Nora  {leans  against  the  back  of  his  chair  and  strokes 
his  hair).  If  you  hadn't  been  so  busy  1  should  have  asked 
you  a  tremendously  big  favour,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  What  is  that  ?     Tell  me. 

Nora.  There  is  no  one  has  such  good  taste  as  you. 
And  I  do  so  want  to  Jook  nice  at  the  fancy-dress  ball 
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Torvald,  couldn't  you  take  me  in  hand  and  decide  what 
1  shall  go  as,  and  what  sort  of  a  dress  I  shall  wear?  ^ 

Helmer.  Aha  !  so  niy  obstinate  little  woman  is  obliged 
to  gel  someone  to  come  tu  her  rescue  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  Torvald,  1  can't  get  along  a  bit  without 

your  help. 

Heimer.  Very  well,  I  will  think  it  over,  we  shall  manage 

to  hit  upon  something. 

Nora.  That  is  nice  of  you.  i^Goes  to  the  Christmas 
Tree.  A  short  pause.)  How  pretty  the  red  flowers  look—. 
But,  tell  me,  was  it  really  something  very  bad  that  this 
Krogstad  was  guilty  of? 

Heimer.  He  forged  someone's  name.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  that  means  ? 

Nora.  Isn't  it  possible  that  he  was  driven  to  do  it  by 
necessity  ? 

Heimer.  Yes  ;  or,  as  in  so  many  cases,  by  imprudence. 
1  am  not  so  heartless  as  to  condemn  a  man  altogether 
because  of  a  single  false  step  of  that  kind. 

Nora.  No  you  wouldn't,  would  you,  Torvald? 

Heimer.  Many  a  man  has  been  able  to  retrieve  his 
character,  if  he  has  openly  confessed  his  fault  and  taken 
his  punishment. 

Nora.    Punishment — ? 

Heimer.  Bui  Krogstad  did  nothing  of  that  sort;  he 
gOt  himself  out  of  it  by  a  cunning  trick,  and  that  is  why 
he  has  gone  under  altogether. 

Nora.   But  do  you  thmk  it  would — ? 

Heimer.  Just  think  how  a  guilly  man  like  that  has  to 
lie  and  play  the  hypocrite  with  everyone,  how  he  has  to 
wear  a  mask  in  the  presence  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
him,  even  before  his  own  wife  and  cliiKiren.  And  about 
the  children — that  is  the  most  terrible  part  of  it  all, 
Nora. 

Nora.   How? 

Heimer.  Because  such  an  atmosphere  of  lies  infects 
and  poisons  the  whole  life  of  a  home.  Each  breath  the 
children  take  in  such  a  house  is  full  of  the  germs  of  evil. 

Nora  (coming  nearer  htm).     Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Heimer.  My  dear,  I  have  often  seen  it  vn  the  course 
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of  my  life  as  a  lawyer.     Almost  everyone  who  has  gone 
to  the  bad  ^-arly  in  life  has  had  a  deceitful  mother. 
Aora.   W  hy  do  you  only  suy — nif)ther? 
Helmer.  It  seems  most  commonly  to  be  the  mother's 
mfluence,  though  naturally  a  bad  father's  would  have  the 
same    result.      Kvery    lawyer    is    familiar    witt,    the   fact. 
This  Krogstad.  now,  has  bi^en   persistently  poisoning  his 
or.n  children  with   lies  and  dissimulation;  ttiat  is  why  I 
say    he    has    lost    all    moral   character.     {Holds  out  hts 
hands  to  her.)     That   is  why  my  swt,'ct   little  Nora  must 
promise  me  not  to  plead  his  cause.     Give  me  ytmr  hand 
on  rt.     Come,  come,  what  is  this?     Give  me  your  hand 
There  now,   that's  settled.     I   assure   you    it    would   be 
quite  mipossible  for  me  to  work   with    him  ;   I    literally 
feel  physically  ill  when  I  am  in  the  company  of  such 
people. 

Nora  (takes  her  hand  out  of  his  and  ^oes  (o  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Christmas  Tree).  He-  hut  it  is  in 
here  ;  and  I  have  such  a  lot  to  do. 

Helmtr  {getting  up  and  putiing  his  papers  in  order). 
Yes,  and  I  must  try  and  read  through  some  of  'hese 
before  dinner;  and  I  must  think  about  your  costume, 
too.  And  it  is  just  possible  I  may  have  soniething  ready 
in  gold  pa[)er  to  hang  up  on  the  'i'rec.  {Puts  his  hind 
on  her  head.)  My  precious  little  singing-bird  !  {He  ^oes 
into  his  room  and  shuts  the  door  after  him. ) 

Nora  {after  a  pause,  whispers).  No,  no— it  isn't 
true.      It's  impossible  ;  it  must  be  impossible. 

{Tilt  Nurse  opens  the  door  on  the  left.) 

Nurse.  The  little  ones  are  begging  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  come  in  to  mamma. 

Nora.  No,  no.  no!  I), .n't  let  them  come  in  to  me! 
You  stay  with  them,  Anne. 

Nurse.   Very  well,  ma'.im.      {Shuts  the  door.) 

Nora  (pale  7vith  terror).  Deprave  mv  little  children? 
Poison  my  home?  {A  snorr pause.  I'h'n  she  tosses  her 
head.)     It's  not  Due.      It  can't  possibly  be  true. 
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(i  HE  3AMR  ^(F.NF,. —  The  Christmas  Trff  is  in  the 
corner  bx  :ke  piano,  itrtpped  oj  its  ornaments  ond  witn 
burnt-iid'ivn  cafidleends  on  its  dishevelled  tranche:. 
Noka'/  flouk  and  hat  a>e  lying  on  the  so/a.  She  is  alone 
in  the  ruim,  •walking  ahintt  uneasily.  She  slops  by  tilt 
sofa  and  takes  up  her  cluak.) 

Nora  {drops  the  cloak).  Someone  is  coming  now' 
{Goes  to  the  uoor  and  listens.)  No — it  is  no  one.  Of 
course  no  one  will  come  to-day,  Christmas  Day — nor 
to-murriiw  eiiher.  Hut,  perhaps — (opens  the  door  and 
looks  out).  No,  nothmg  in  the  letter  box  ;  it  is  quite 
empty.  (Comes  forivard)  What  rubbish  !  of  course  he 
can't  be  in  earnest  about  it.  Surh  a  thing  couldn't 
happen  ;  it  is  impossible — I  have  three  little  children. 

{Enter  the  NuRSR  (rom  the  room  on  the  le/t.  carrying  a 
big  cardboard  box.) 

Nvrse.  At  last  I  have  found  the  box  with  the  fancy 
dress. 

Nora.  Thanks  ;  put  it  on  the  table. 

Nurse  {doing  so).  But  it  is  very  much  in  want  of 
mending. 

Nora.  I  should  like  to  tear  it  into  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces. 

Nurse.  ^\  hat  an  idea  !  It  can  easily  be  put  in  order 
— just  a  little  patience. 

Nora.  V'es,  1  will  go  and  get  Mrs.  Linde  to  come  and 
help  me  with  it. 

Nurse.  U  hat,  out  again?  In  this  tiorrible  weather? 
You  will  catch  cold,  ma'am,  and  make  yourself  ill. 

Nora.  Uell,  worse  than  that  niiglit  happen.  How 
are  the  children  ? 

Nurse.  Tite  pc^or  little  souls  are  playing  with  their 
Christmas  presents,  but — 

Nora.   Do  they  ask  much  for  me? 

Nurse.   You  see.  they  are  so  accustomed  to  have  their 
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Nora.  Yes  but,  nurse,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  so 
much  with  them  now  as  I  was  before. 

Nunc.  Oh  well,  young  children  easily  get  accustomed 
to  anything. 

Nora.  Do  you  think  so?  Do  you  think  they  would 
forget  their  mother  if  she  went  away  altogether  r 

Nurse.  Good  heavens  ! — went  away  altogether  ? 

Nora.  Nurse,  I  want  you  to  tell  nie  something  I  have 
often  wondered  about — how  could  ycju  have  the  heart  to 
put  your  own  <  hiid  out  among  strangers? 

Nurst.  I  was  obliged  to,  if  I  warned  to  be  little  Nora's 
nurse. 

Nora.  Yes,  but  how  could  you  be  willing  to  do  it  ? 

Nurse.  What,  when  I  was  going  to  get  such  a  good 
place  b>  it?  A  poor  girl  who  has  got  into  troul)!"  should 
be  glad  to.  Besides,  that  wicked  inan  didn't  do  a  single 
ihini;  for  me. 

Nora.  But  I  suppose  your  daught^'r  has  quite  forgotten 
70U. 

N.irse.  No,  indeed  she  hasn't.  She  wrote  to  me  when 
ihe  was  confirmed,  and  when  she  was  married. 

Nora  {putting  her  arms  round  her  rich).  Dear  old 
-Vnne,  you  were  a  good  mother  to  me  when  I  was  little. 

Nurse.  Little  Nora,  poor  dear,  had  no  other  mother 
but  me. 

Nora.  And  if  my  little  ones  had  no  other  mother,  I 
iVA  sure  you  would —  What  nonsense  I  am  talking  ! 
{Opens  the  bo.x.)  Go  in  to  them.  Now  I  must — .  You 
will  see  to-morrow  how  charming  I  shall  look. 

Nurse.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  one  at  the  ball  so 
cha.rming  as  you,  ma'am.  {Goes  into  the  room  on  the 
left.) 

Nora  {begins  to  unpack  the  box,  but  soon  pushes  it  away 
from  her).  If  only  I  dared  go  out.  If  only  no  one 
would  come.  If  only  I  could  be  sure  nothing  would 
happen  here  in  the  meantime.  Stufl  and  nonsen.<=:^;  ' 
No  one  will  come.  Only  I  mustn't  think  about  it.  I 
will  brush  my  muff.  What  lovely,  lovely  gloves  !  Out 
:>f  my  thoughts,  out  of  my  thoughts  !     One,  two,  three, 
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coming — .  {A fakes  a  movement  towards  the  door,  but 
stands  irresolute.) 

{Enter  Mrs.  X.xtin^from  the  hall,  where  she  has  taken 
off  fur  cloak  and  hat.) 

Nora.  Oh,  it's  you,  Christine.  There  is  no  one  else 
out  there,  is  there?     How  good  of  you  to  come  ! 

Mrs,  Lindc.   I  heard  you  were  up  asking  for  me. 

Nora.  Yes,  I  was  [)assing  by.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  something  you  could  help  me  with.  Let  us  sit  down 
here  on  the  sofa.  lx)ok  here.  To-morrow  evening 
there  is  to  be  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  the  Stenborgs',  who 
live  above  us ;  and  Torvald  wants  me  to  go  as  a 
Neapohtan  fisher-girl,  and  dance  the  Tarantella  that  I 
learnt  at  Capri. 

Mrs.  Linde.  1  see;  you  are  going  to  keep  up  the 
character. 

Nora.  Yes,  Torvald  wants  me  to.  Look,  here  is  the 
dress  ;  Torvald  had  it  made  for  me  there,  but  now  it  is 
all  so  torn,  and  I  haven't  any  idea — 

Mrs.  Linde.  VV'e  will  easily  put  that  right.  It  is  only 
some  of  the  trimming  come  unsewn  here  and  there. 
Needle  and  thread  ?     Now  then,  that's  all  we  want. 

Nora.   It  is  nice  of  you. 

Mrs.  Linde  {sewing).  So  you  are  going  to  be  dressed 
up  to-morrow,  Nora.  I  will  tell  you  what  —  I  shall 
come  in  for  a  moment  and  see  you  in  your  fine  feathers. 
But  I  have  completely  forgotten  to  thank  you  for  a 
delightful  evening  yesterday. 

Nora  (j^efs  up,  and  crosses  the  sta^e).  Well  I  dcn't 
think  yesterday  was  as  pleasant  as  usual.  You  ought 
to  have  come  to  town  a  little  earlier,  Christine.  Cer- 
tainly Torvald  does  understand  how  to  make  a  house 
dainty  and  attractive. 

Mrs.  Linde.  And  so  do  you,  it  seems  to  me  ;  you  are 
not  your  father's  daughter  for  nothiii„.  But  tell  me,  is 
Doctor  Rank  always  as  depressed  as  he  was  yesterday? 

Nora.  No  ;  yesterday  it  was  very  noticeable.  I  must 
tell  you  that  he  suffers  from  a  very  dangerous  disease. 
He  has  consumption  of  the  spine,  poor  creature.  His 
iaiuct    fV(t:i  a   hoiiiblc   iiihu  vkuO   COuiUiiUcu   uU   9iurU>  ui 
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excesses ;  and  that  is  why  his  son  was  sickly  from  child- 
hood, do  you  understand  ? 

Mrs.  Linde  (Jro/>ping  her  snvinf:).  But,  my  dearest 
Nora,  how  do  you  know  anything  about  such  things? 

Nora  {walking;  about).  I'ooh  !  When  you  have 
three  children,  you  -et  visits  now  and  then  from— from 
married  women,  who  know  something  of  medical  matters, 
and  they  talk  about  one  thing  and  another. 

Afrs.  Linde  (;vw  on  snving.  A  short  silence).  Doe^ 
Doctor  Rank  come  here  every  day? 

Ncra.  Every  day  regularly.  He  is  Torvald's  most 
intimate  friend,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine  too.  He  is 
just  like  one  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Linde.  But  tell  me  thij— is  he  perfectly  sincere? 
I  mean,  isn't  he  the  kind  of  man  that  is  very  anxious  to 
make  himseU  agreeable  ? 

Nora.  Not  in  the  least.  What  makes  vou  think 
that  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  When  you  introduced  him  to  me  yesterday, 
he  declared  he  had  often  heard  my  name  mentioned  in 
this  house  ;  but  afterwards  I  noticed  that  your  husband 
hadn't  the  sli^-htest  idea  who  1  was.  So  how  could 
Doctor  Rank—? 

Nora.  That  is  quite  right,  Christine.  Torvald  is  so 
absurdly  fond  of  me  that  he  wants  me  absolutely  to  him- 
self, as  he  says.  At  first  he  used  to  seem  almost  jealous 
if  I  mentioned  any  of  the  dear  folk  at  home,  so  naturally 
I  gave  up  doing  so.  But  I  often  talk  about  such  things 
with  Doctor  Rank,  because  he  likes  hearing  about  them. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Listen  to  me,  N(jra.  You  are  still  very 
like  a  child  in  many  things,  and  I  am  older  than  you  in 
many  ways  and  have  a  little  more  experience.  Let  me 
tell  you  this— you  ought  to  make  an  end  of  it  with 
Doctor  Rank. 

Nora.  What  ought  I  to  male  an  end  of? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Of  two  things,  I  think.  Yesterday  you 
talked  some  nousense  about  a  rich  admirer  who  was  to 
leave  you  money — 

Nora.  An  admirer  who  doesn't  exist,  unfortunately  I 
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Mrs.  Linde.  Is  Doctor  Rank  a  man  of  means  ? 

Nora.   Yes,  he  is. 

Mrs.  Ltnde.  And  has  no  one  to  provide  for  ? 

Nora.  No,  no  one  ;  but — 

Aln.  Linde.  And  comes  here  every  day  ? 

Nora.   Yes,  I  told  you  so. 

Mrs.  Ltnde.  But  how  can  this  well-bred  man  be  so 
tactless  ? 

Nora.  I  don't  understand  you  at  all. 

Mrs.  Linde.    Don't  prevaricate,  Nora.       Do  you  sup 
pose  I  don't  guess  who  lent  you  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds? 

Nora.    Are  you  out  of  your  senses?     How  can  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  !    A  friend  of  ours,  who  comes  here 
every  day  !    Do  you  realise  what  a  horribly  painful  posi 
tion  that  would  be  ? 

Airs.  Linde.  Then  it  really  isn't  he  ? 

Nora.  No,  certainly  not.  It  would  never  have  entered 
into  my  head  for  a  moment.  Besides,  he  had  no  money 
to  lend  then  ;  he  came  into  his  money  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Well,  1  think  that  was  lucky  for  you,  my 
dear  Nora. 

Nora.  No,  it  would  never  have  come  int(  my  head  to 
ask  Doctor  Rank.  Although  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I 
had  asked  him — 

Airs.  Linde.   But  of  course  you  won't. 

Nora.  Of  course  not.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it 
could  possibly  be  necessary.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  I  told  Doctor  Rank — 

Mrs.  Linde.   Behind  your  husband's  back  ? 

Nora.  I  must  make  an  end  of  it  with  the  other  one, 
and  that  will  be  behind  his  back  too.  I  must  make  an 
end  of  it  with  him. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  told  you  yesterday, 
but — 

Nora  (walking  up  and doii'n).  A  man  can  put  a  thing 
like  that  straight  much  easier  than  a  woman — 

Airs.  Linde.  One's  husband,  yes. 

Nora.  Nonsense  !  (Standing  still.)  When  you  pay 
oil  a  debt  you  get  your  bond  back,  don't  you  ? 
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Mrs.  Linde    Yes,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

hora.  And  can  tear  it  into  a  huncJ'  ,  thousand  pieces, 
and  hurt)  it  up— the  nasty  dirty  paper  ! 

Mn.  Liude  {looks  luird  at  her,  lays  doivn  her  saving 
and  gets  up  s/ow/y).  Nora,  you  are  conceahng  something 
from  me. 

A^ora.   Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  ? 

Afrs.  Linde.  Something  has  happened  to  you  since 
yesterday  morning.     Nora,  what  is  it? 

Nora  Uoinii  nearer  to  her).  Christine!  (Listens.) 
Hush  !  tht.re  s  Torvald  come  home.  Do  you  mind 
fioing  in  to  the  children  for  the  present?  Torvald  can't 
bear  to  see  dressmaking  going  on.      Let  Anne  help  you. 

Mrs.  Linde  {f^tiihering  some  of  the  things  together). 
Certainly— but  I  am  not  go'ng  away  from  here  till  wc 
have  had  it  out  with  one  another.  {She  goes  into  the 
room  on  the  left,  as  He  liner  comes  in  from  the  hall.) 

Nora  {going  up  to  Hki.mek).  I  have  wanted  you  so 
t:iuch,  TorvL.'i(J  dear. 

Jlelmer.   Was  that  the  dressmaker? 

Nora.  No,  it  was  Christine  ;  she  is  helping  me  to  put 
my  dress  in  order.  You  will  see  1  shall  look  quite 
smart. 

Helmer.  Wasn't  that  a  happy  thought  of  mine,  now? 

Nora.  .Splendid  !  But  don't  you  think  it  is  nice  of 
me,  too,  to  do  as  you  wish  ? 

Htlmer.  Nice  ?— because  you  do  as  your  husband 
wishes  ?  Well,  well,  you  little  rogue,  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  mean  it  in  that  way.  But  I  am  not  going  to  disturb 
you  ;  you  will  want  to  be  trying  on  your  dress,  I  expect 

Nora.   I  suppose  you  are  going  to  work. 

Helmer.  Yes.  {Shows  her  a  bundle  oj  papers.)  Look 
at  that.  I  have  just  been  into  the  bank.  {Turns  to  go 
into  his  room.) 

Nora.  Torvald. 

Helmer.  Yes. 

Nora.  If  your  little  squirrel  were  to  ask  you  for  some- 
thing very,  very  prettily —  ? 

Helmer.   What  then  ? 

Nora.  Would  you  do  it  ? 
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Helmtr.  I  should  like  to  hear  wh.it  it  is,  first. 

Nora.  Your  scjuirrel  would  run  about  and  do  all  her 
tricks  if  you  would  be  nice,  and  do  what  she  wants. 

He/mer.   Speak  plainly. 

Nora.  Your  skylark  would  chirp  about  in  everj  ro<  m, 
with  her  song  rising  and  falling — 

Helmer.   Well,  my  skylark  does  that  an\  how. 

Nora.  I  would  ()lay  the  fairy  and  dance  lor  you  -n  the 
moonlight,  TorvalJ. 

Heimer.  Nora— you  surely  don't  mean  that  request 
you  made  of  me  this  morning? 

Nora  {going  near  htm).  Yes,  Torvald,  I  beg  yon  so 
earnestly — 

Helmer.  Have  you  really  the  courage  to  open  up  that 
question  again  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  dear,  you  must  do  as  1  ask  ;  you  muit  let 
Krog'  tad  keep  his  post  in  the  bank. 

Ihimer.  My  dear  Nora,  it  is  his  post  that  I  have 
arranged  Mrs.  Linde  shall  have. 

Nora.  Yes,  you  have  been  awfully  kind  about  that, 
but  you  could  just  as  well  dismiss  some  other  clerk 
instead  of  Krogstad. 

Helm-r.  This  is  simply  incredible  obstinacy  !  Because 
you  chose  to  give  him  a  thoughtless  piomise  that  yoi, 
would  speak  for  him,  i  am  expected  to — 

Nora.  '1  hat  isn't  the  reason,  Torvald.  It  is  for  your 
own  sake.  This  fellow  writes  in  the  most  scurrilous 
newspaj)ers  ;  you  have  told  me  so  yourself.  He  can  do 
you  an  unspeakiible  amount  of  harm.  1  am  Irighiened 
to  death  ol  him — 

Htlmer  Ah,  I  understand  :  it  is  recollections  of  the 
past  that    care  you. 

Nora.   What  do  you  mean? 

Helmer.  Naturally  you  are  thinking  of  your  father. 

Nora.  Yes— yes,  of  course.     Just  recall  to  your  mind 

what  these  malicious  creatures  wrote  in  the  papers  aoout 

papa,  and  how  horribly  they  slandered  him.      I  beliere 

they  would  have  prc^cured  his  dismissal  if  the  1 'epart- 

rncnt  had  not  sent  vou  over  to  innuir*?  mtf!  it.  anH  if  rf!". 
—  —    ~  ,  .   ..     ....^   .-^....-.....^     ......  ^ . .  , 

had  not  been  so  kindly  disposed  and  helpful  to  him. 
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H<-ttner.  My  little  Nora,  there  is  an  important 
d'fTertn(»;  bctwof-n  your  father  and  nic.  \'our  father's 
reputation  as  a  [uihhc  (jfticial  was  not  above  suspicion. 
Mine  is,  am!  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as 
I  hold  my  oihce. 

Nora.  Voii  nt-ver  can  tell  what  mischief  thrse  men 
ina>  contrive.  We  ought  to  be  so  well  off,  so  snug  and 
ha[)py  hf.-re  in  our  peaceful  home,  and  have  no  cares — 
vou  .ind  I  and  the  ciiiUiren,  Torvald !  That  is  why 
I  b«'i!  you  so  earnestly — 

Ii:imer.  And  it  is  just  by  iniercedinL'  for  him  that  you 
make  it  im[H)ssil)le  for  me  to  keep  him.  It  is  already 
known  at  ihe  liank  that  I  mean  to  dismiss  Krogstad. 
Is  It  to  get  about  now  that  the  new  manager  has 
changed  hi>  mind  at  hii  wife's  bidding — 

l\ura.   And  what  if  it  d.d  ? 

Hehner.  Of  course  !  —if  only  this  obstinate  little  person 
cjxvk  ^;et  her  way  '  Do  you  sup[K)se  I  am  going  to  make 
m\self  ridiculous  before  n-y  whole  staff,  to  let  people 
think  that  I  am  a  man  to  be  swayed  by  all  sorts  of 
oulsH)!-  •nfiuen:e?  i  should  very  soon  feel  the  con- 
iequences  o(  it,  I  can  tell  you  !  And  besides,  there  is 
one  llnng  that  mak^s  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have 
Kro-stad  in  the  bank  as  long  as  1  am  manager. 

Awr..     U*  aiever  is  that  ? 

Hfimff.  Ills  moral  failings  I  u-ight  perhaps  have 
overlooked,  if  necessary — 

JSiiira.   Yes,  you  could — couldn't  you? 

Htiwfr.  And  I  hear  he  is  a  good  worker,  too.  But 
I  knev  him  when  we  were  boys.  It  was  one  of  those 
rash  fiendships  that  so  often  prove  an  incubus  in 
alter  iite.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  plainly,  we  were  once 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  one  another.  Bui  this 
tactless  feiiovv  lays  no  restraint  on  himself  when  ether 
people  are  present.  On  ihe  cntrary,  he  thinks  it  gives 
hirti  ihe  tight  to  adopt  a  far.uliai  lone  w.ih  me,  and 
every  minute  it  is  "I  say,  Heliner.  old  fellow!"  and 
that  iort  of  thing.     I  assure  you  it  is  extren:cly  painful 


frjr     rn*,        W 

intolerable 
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Nora.  Torvald,  I  don't  Ix-licvj  you  iDean  tb.al. 

littmtr.    1  )wn  t  you  ?     Why  (lot  ? 

Nora.  Because  it  is  such  x  narrow  minded  w  ly  o4 
lookinj^  at  iliitigs. 

Heimer.  W'dut  are  you  saying?  Narrowmmdcd  ' 
Do  you  ih'fik  I  am  narrow-mind  d  ? 

Nora.  No,  just  tlio  opposiic,  dear — and  it  is  exactly 
for  that  reason. 

Heimer.  It's  the  same  ining.  V'nu  say  my  point  o; 
view  is  narrow  riiinded,  so  I  must  be  so  too.  Narrow- 
minded  !  Very  well  —  I  must  put  an  end  to  this.  *.Goe.. 
to  the  halldnor  atid  calls.)      Helen  ! 

Nora.   What  are  you  i,'oing  to  do? 

Heimer  {looking  among  his  papers^  Settle  it. 
(Enter  Maid),  l^ook  iiere ;  take  "his  letter  and  go 
downstairs  with  it  at  once.  Find  a  messenger  and  tell 
him  to  deliver  it,  and  be  quick.  The  address  is  ou  it, 
and  here  is  the  money. 

Maid.   Very  well,  sir.      (Exit  wit.''  the  letter.) 

Heimer  {putting  his  papers  together).  Now  then,  little 
Miss  Ob.stinate. 

Nora  (breatklesslv).  Torvald — what    was   thai    letter? 

Heimer.     Kri)gstad's  dismissal. 

Nora,  Call  her  back,  I'orvald  '  There  is  stiil  time. 
Oh  Torvald,  call  her  back!  l)o  it  U^x  my  sake — for 
your  own  sa'-;fr — for  the  children  s  sake!  Do  you  hear 
me,  Torvaid?  Call  her  back!  You  don't  know  what 
that  letter  can  bring  upon  us. 

Heimer.   It's  too  late. 

Nora.   Yes,  it's  too  late. 

Heimer.  My  dear  Nora.  I  can  forgive  the  anxiety  you 
are  in,  although  really  it  is  an  insult  to  me.  It  is, 
indeed.  Isn't  it  an  insult  to  think  that  I  should  be 
afraid  of  a  starving  quili-driver's  vengeance  ?  L'.ut  I 
forgive  you  nevertheless,  because  it  is  such  elocjuent 
witness  to  your  great  love  for  me.  {Takes  her  in  his 
arms.)  And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  my  own  darlint; 
Nora.  Come  what  will,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  have 
both  couriifie  and  strenizth  tf  thev  he  needed.  Vou  will 
see  1  am  man  enough  to  take  everything  upon  myseU. 
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bv'th*"'?  ^"'  "  ■'""''''"''"'^'^'"  ^'°'^')-    ^Vhat  do  you  mean 
ll'.lmer.   Everything,  I  say — 

Nora  {recovering  htrstlj).    You   will    never    have    lo 
do  that. 

Belmtr.  Thai's  right.  Well,  we  will  share  it.  Nora 
as  man  and  wife  should.  That  is  how  it  shall  be.' 
{Cartsstm;  her.)  Are  you  content  now  :  There  '  there  ' 
—not  these  frightened  dove's  eyes  !  The  whole  thine 
IS  only  the  wildest  fancy  !— Now,  you  must  go  and  play 
througn  the  Tarantella  and  practise  with  your  tambourine 
I  shall  go  into  the  inner  office  and  shut  the  door,  and 
1  shall  hear  nothing  ;  you  can  make  as  much  ^oise  as 
you  please.  (  Turns  back  at  the  door.)  And  when  Rank 
comes,  tell  him  where  he  will  find  me.  {Nods  to  her 
Ukef  his  papers  and  goes  into  his  room,  and  shuts  the 
aoor  ajter  kirn.) 

AWa  {be-vildered  with  anxiety,  stand:  as  if  rooted  to 
t^  spot,  and  whisper,).     He    was  capable  of  doing  it 
He  will  do  It.     He  will  do  it  in  spite  of  everything.— No 
not  that!     Never,  never!     Anything  rather  than  \.\    ^ 
>Jh,  tor  some  he'p,  some  way  out  of  it  !     {The  door-     V 
rings)    Doctor  R  .nk  !    Anything  rather  than  that— anv- 
thing   whatever  it   is!  {She  puts  her  hands  ewer  her  face 
pulls  herselj  together,  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.     Ran k 
:s  standing  without,   hanging  up    his    coat.     During  the 
, allowing  dialogue  it  beams  to  groiv  dark.) 

Nora.  Good-day,   Doctor  Rank.     I   knew  vour   ring 
But  you  mustn't  go    into  Torvald  now  ;    I  think  he  is 
ousy  with  something. 

Rank.  And  you  ? 

Nora  {brings  him  in  and  shuts  tJit  door  after  him) 
Oh,  vou  know  very  <.vell  I  alwavs  have  tii^ie  for  you 

Rank.  Thank  you.  J  shall  make  use  of  as  much  of 
!t  as  I  can. 

Nora.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  As  much  of  it 
as  you  can  ? 

Rank.  Well,  does  that  alarm  you  ? 

Nora.  It  was  such  a  strange  way  of  puttin-  it  Ts 
anvttiing  likely  to  happen  ? 
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Rank.  Nothing  but  what  I  have  long  been  prepared 
for.    But  I  certainly  didn't  expect   it  to  happen  so  soon. 

Nora  {gripping  htm  by  the  arm).  What  have  you 
found  out  ?     Doctor  Rank,  you  must  tell  me. 

Rank  (sitting  down  by  the  stove).  It  is  all  up  with  me. 
And  it  can't  be  helped. 

Nora  (with  a  sigh  of  relief).  Is  it  about  yourself? 

Rank.  Who  else  ?  It  is  no  use  lying  to  one's  self.  I 
am  the  most  wretched  of  all  my  patients,  Mrs.  Helmer. 
Lately  I  have  been  taking  stock  of  my  internal  economy. 
Bankrupt !  Probably  within  a  month  I  shall  lie  rotting 
in  the  churchyard. 

Nora.  \\'hat  an  ugly  thing  to  say ! 
^Rank.  The  thing  itself  is  cursedly  ugly,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  1  shall  have  to  face  so  much  more  that  is 
iigly  before  that.  I  shall  only  make  one  more  examina- 
tion of  myself;  when  I  have  done  that,  I  shall  know 
pretty  certainly  when  it  will  be  that  the  horrors  of 
dissolution  will  begin.  There  is  something  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Helmer's  refined  nature  gives  him  an  un- 
conquerable disgust  ..t  everything  that  is  ugly;  I  won't 
have  him  in  my  sick-room. 

Nora.  Oh,  but,  Doctor  Rank — 

Rank.  I  won't  have  him  there.  Not  on  any  account. 
I  bar  my  door  to  him.  As  soon  as  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  worst  has  come,  I  shall  send  you  my  card  with 
a  black  cross  on  it,  and  then  you  will  know  that  the 
loathsome  end  has  begun. 

Nora.  You  are  quite  absurd  to-day.  And  I  wanted 
you  so  much  to  be  in  a  really  good  humour. 

Rank.  With  death  stalking  beside  me  ?— To  have  to 
pay  this  penalty  for  another  man's  sin  I  Is  there  any 
justice  in  that  ?  And  in  every  single  family,  in  one  way 
or  another,  some  such  inexorable  retribution  is  being 
exacted — 

Nora  {putting  r  hands  over  her  ears).  Rubbish  ! 
Do  talk  of  somet!...ig  cheerful. 

Rank.  Oh,  it's  a  mere  laughing  matter,  the  whole 
thmg.  My  poor  innocent  spine  ha.s  to  suffer  for  my 
father's  youthful  amusements. 
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JVora  {sitting  at  the  table  on  the  left.)  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  he  was  too  partial  to  asparagus  and  pate  de 
foie  gras,  don't  you. 

Hank.   Yes,  and  to  truffles. 

Nora.  Truffles,  yes.     And  oysters  too,  I  suppose? 

Jiank.  Oysters,  of  course,  that  goes  without  saying. 

Nora.  And  heaps  of  port  and  champagne.  It  is  sad 
that  ail  these  nice  things  should  Uike  their  revenge  on 
our  bones. 

Rank.  Especially  that  they  should  revenge  themselves 
on  the  unlucky  bones  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
satisfaction  ol  enjoying  them. 

Nora.  Yes,  that's  the  saddest  part  of  it  all. 

Ha^ik  {ii'Uh  a  searching  took  at  her).     Hm  ! — 

Nora  {after  a  short  pause).   Why  did  you  smile? 

Rank.  No,  it  was  you  that  laughed. 

Xora.  No,  it  was  you  that  smiled.  Doctor  Ra-^k  ! 

Rank  [rising).  You  are  a  greater  rasca*  than  I 
thought. 

Nora.  I  am  in  a  silly  mood  to-day. 

Rank.  So  it  seems. 

No>a  (putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders).  Dear, 
dear  Doctor  Rank,  death  mustn't  take  you  away  from 
Torva'.d  and  me. 

Rank  It  is  a  loss  you  would  ea  ly  recover  from. 
Those  who  are  gone  are  soon  forgotten. 

Nora  {looking  at  him  anxiously).  Do  you  believe 
that? 

Rank.  People  form  new  ties,  and  then — 

N'>ra.   Who  will  form  new  ties? 

Ra.ik.  lioth  you  and  Helnier,  when  I  am  gone.  You 
yourself  are  already  on  the  high  road  to  it,  I  think. 
What  did  that  Mrs.  I.inde  want  here  last  night? 

Ncra.  Oho  ! — you  dont  mean  to  say  you  are  jealous 
of  poor  Cliiisiine  ? 

Rank.  Yes,  1  am.  She  will  be  my  successor  in  this 
houoe.     When  I  am  done  for,  this  woman  will — 

Nora.  Hush  !  don't  speak  so  loud.  She  is  in  that 
rouni. 

Rank.  To-day  again,     There,  you  see. 
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Nora.  She  has  only  com( 
Bless  my  soul,  how  unreasonable  you  are  !  {Sits  Uvvn  on 
'.ke  sofa.)  lie  nice  now,  l)oclor  Rank,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  see  how  beautifully  1  bhall  dance,  and  you  can 
imagine  I  am  doing  it  all  lor  you — and  for  Torvald  too, 
of  course.  {  Takes  various  things  out  oj  the  box.)  Doctor 
Rank,  come  and  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  show  you 
sonieihing. 

Rctik  {stUing  do'um).     What  is  it  ? 

Nora.  Just  look  at  those! 

Rank.  Silk  stockings. 

Nura.  Flesh-coloured.  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  It  is  so 
dark  here  now,  but  to-mcrrow — .  No,  no,  no  I  you 
must  only  look  at  the  feet.  Oh  weil,  you  may  have 
leave  to  look  at  the  legs  too. 

Rank.   Hinl— 

Nora.  Why  are  you  looking  so  critical  ?  Don't  you 
think  they  will  fit  me? 

Rank.  1  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  about 
that. 

Xora  (looks  at  him  for  a  moniefii).  For  shame  ! 
(Hits  him  lightly  on  the  ear  with  the  stockings.)  '1  hat's 
to  punish  you.     (Folds  t/um  up  a^ain  ) 

Rank.  And  what  other  nice  things  am  T  to  be  allowed 
to  see  ? 

Nora.  Not  a  single  thing  more,  for  being  so  naughty. 
(She  looks  among  the  thin^Sy  humming  to  htrselj) 

Rank  (ajter  a  short  silence).  When  I  am  silling  here, 
talking  to  you  as  intimately  as  this,  I  cannoi  imagine  for 
a  moment  what  wouid  have  become  of  me  if  1  had 
never  come  into  this  house. 

Nora  (smilihg).  I  believe  you  do  feel  thoroughly  at 
home  with  us. 

Rank  (in  a  lower  voice.,  looking  straight  in  jront  of 
him).  And  to  be  oliii^cd  to  leave  it  all — 

JSora.  Nonsense,  yuu  are  not  going  to  lea  e  it. 

Rank  (as  he  fort)  And  not  be  able  to  lea\e  behind 
one  the  slightest  u-ken  of  one's  gratitude,  scarcely  even 
a  fieeting  regret — nothing  but  an  empty  place  wiiich  the 
ilist  comer  c^n  fill  a^  well  as  anv  ulhtir. 
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Nora.  And  if  I  asked  you  now  for  a—  ?     No  ' 

Rank.    For  what  ? 

Nora.   For  a  big  proof  of  your  friendship— 

Rank.   Yes,  yes  ! 

Nora.   I  mean  a  tremendously  big  favour 

Rank.   Would  you  really  niake  me  so  happy  for  once  ? 

fs/ora.  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  is  yr't 

Rank.   No— but  tell  me. 

Nora.  I  really  can't,  Doctor  Rank.  It  is  something  out 
of  all  reason  ;  it  means  advice,  and  help,  and  a  favour— 

hank.  1  he  bigger  a  thing  it  is  the  belter.  I  can't 
conceive  what  it  is  you  mean.  Do  tell  me.  Haven't  I 
your  confidence  ? 

Nora.  More  than  anyone  else.  I  know  you  are  my 
truest  and  best  friend,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
Well,  Doctor  Rank,  it  is  something  you  must  help  me  to 
prevent.  You  know  how  devotedly,  how  inexpressibly 
deeply  Torvaid  loves  me  ;  he  would  never  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  give  his  life  for  me. 

Rank  (leaning  toivards  her).  Norc  -do  you  think  he 
!S  the  only  one —  ? 

Nora  {7vilh  a  slight  start).  The  only  one—  ? 

Rank  The  only  one  who  would  gladly  give  his  life  for 
your  sake. 

Nora  {sae/ly).    Is  that  it  ? 

Rank.  I  was  determined  vou  should  know  it  before  I 
went  away,  and  there  will  never  be  ..  better  opportunitv 
than  this.  Now  you  know  it,  Nora.  And  now  you 
know  too,  that  you  can  trust  me  as  you  would  trust  no 
one  else. 

Nora  {rises,  deliberately  and  quietly\   Let  me  pass. 
Rank  {makes  room  for  her  to  pass  him,  but  sits  still) 
Nora !  '" 

Nora  {at  the  hall  door).  Helen,  bring  in  the  lamp. 
{Goes  over  to  the  stove.)  Dear  Doctor  Rank,  that  was 
really  horrid  of  you. 

Rank.  To  have  loved  you  as  much  as  anyone  '^Ise 
does  ?     Was  that  horrid  ? 

Nora.  No,  but  to  go  and  tell  me  so.  Thno  a,-,; 
really  no  need — 
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A'awX;.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Did  you  know — ?  (Maid 
enters  with  lam/>,  puti  it  do7vn  on  i/w  tubU^  and  ^oa 
tut.)  Nora — Mrs.  Helmer  —  tell  me,  had  you  any 
idea  of  this  ? 

Wora.  Oh,  how  do  I  know  whether  I  h.ad  or  whether 
I  adn't?  I  really  can't  tell  you —  To  think  you 
could  i-)e  so  clumsy,  Doctor  Rank  !  We  were  gelling  ou 
so  nicely. 

Rank.  Well,  at  all  events  you  know  now  that  you  can 
command  me,  body  and  soul.     So  won't  you    :>(jak  out? 

IS,'ora  (jookini:  at  him).   After  what  hapjieneu? 

Runk.   1  beg  you  to  let  me  know  svhat  it  is. 

Aura.   I  can  t  tell  you  Anything  now. 

I!a,:k.  Ves,  yes.  You  mustn't  punish  me  m  that  way. 
Let  ni'!  have  permission  to  do  for  you  whatever  a  man 
may  do. 

Nora.  You  can  do  nothing  tor  me  now.  Besides,  I 
really  don't  need  any  help  at  all.  You  will  .';nd  that  thti 
whole  thing  is  riie/ciy  fancy  on  my  part.  It  really  is  so — 
of  course  U  is  !  (Sits  down  in  the  rockiv^r.rhair,  and looki. 
at  h:m  with  a  ■!!n,'e.)  You  are  a  nice  sort  of  man. 
Doctor  Rank  ' — do;;  t  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself,  now 
the  lamp  has  corner 

Rank.  Not  a  bit.  Ikit  perhaps  I  had  better  go — for 
ever  ? 

IVora.  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not.  Of  course  you 
must  come  here  ji;st  as  before.  You  know  very  well 
T(Mvald  can't  do  wiilioi  t  vou. 

Rank.    \'es,  but  you  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  I  am  always  trt;mendously  pleased  when 
you  come. 

Rank.  It  is  just  th:il,  that  put  me  on  the  wron:?  '^rack. 
You  art;  a  nddle  to  me.  I  have  often  thought  that  you 
would  almost  as  soon  he  in  my  comfmny  as  in  Helmer's. 

Nora.  Yes — you  see  there  are  some  people  one  loves 
best,  and  other  whom  one  would  alnxjst  always  rather 
have  as  com[)anioti.s. 

Rank.   Yes.  there  is  something  in  that. 

Nora.   U'hen   1    was  at  home,  of  course  I  \ovtl  papa 
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steal  dow-n  into  the  maids'  room,  because  they  never 
morahstd  at  all.  and  talked  to  each  olhcr  about  such 
entertaining  things. 

R(ink.   I  see — it  is  ikeir  place  I  have  taken. 

Nora  (Jum/>in!i  up  and  aotug  to  nun).  Oh,  dear,  nice 
Doctor  Rank,  I  never  meant  that  at  all.  Hut  surely  you 
can  understand  that  being  with  Torvaki  is  a  htlle  like 
being  with  [lafia — 

{Enter  Maid  from  the  hall.) 

Maid.  If  you  please,  ma'am.  {IVhi^pcn  and  hands 
h<'r  a  card. ) 

Nora  {glavcing  at  th:  card).  Oh!  {Puts  li  in  lur 
rocket.) 

Rank.  Is  there  anything  wrrmg? 

Nora.  No,  no,  not  in  the  least.  It  is  only  sornethii.g 
— it  is  my  new  dress — 

Rank.  What  ?     Your  dress  is  lying  there. 

Nora.  Oh.,  yes,  that  one;  but  this  is  another.  I 
ordered  it.     Torvald  mustn't  know  abijut  it — 

Rank.  Oho  !     Then  that  was  the  great  secret. 

Nora.  Of  course.  Just  go  in  to  him  ;  be  is  silting  in 
the  inner  room.      Keep  him  as  long  as — 

Rank.  M.ike  your  mind  easy;  I  won't  let  him  escape. 
{Goes  into  Hklmkr's  room.) 

Nora  {to  tlie  Maid).  And  he  is  standing  waiting  ir 
the  kitchen  ? 

Maid.  Yes  ;  he  came  up  the  back  stairs. 

Nora.   But  didn't  you  tell  him  no  one  was  in  P 

Maid.   Yes,  but  it  svas  no  good. 

Nora.   He  won't  go  away  ? 

Maid.  No ;  he  says  he  won't  until  he  has  seen  you, 
ma'am. 

Nora.  Well,  let  him  come  in — but  quietly.  He^en, 
you  mustn't  say  anything  about  it  to  anyone.  It  is  a 
surj)rise  for  my  husband. 

Maid.   Yes,  ma'am,  I  quite  understand.     {Exit.) 

Nora.  This  dreadful  thing  is  going  to  hap[)en  !  It 
will  happen  in  spite  of  me  !  No,  no,  no,  it  can'i  happen 
—it  shan't  ha[)pen  !  {SAe  bolts  the  door  of  H  ki.mer's  room. 
J rt€  TTiAiD  opz'ris  Hit  r*.au  tloot  Jut  ivRC'GSlAU  and  snuis  it 
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ajter    mm.     He  is  wearing  a   fur  coat,    hif^h   boots   ana 
a  Jur  cap  ) 

Nora  {a(iiiancin<^  towards  kirn).  Speak  low — ai) 
husb.md  is  at  hoir-ie. 

A'mi^ifac.'.   No  matter  about  that. 

Nora.   \V'ha;  do  you  warn  of  me  ? 

Kro^stad.   An  ex|ilanaiion  of  something. 

Nora.    Make  ha^lc  then.      What  is  it  ? 

Kro^stud.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  gul  my 
dismissal. 

Nora.  I  C(-iildn't  prevent  it,  Mr.  krcustad.  I  fou^^'ht 
as  hard  as  I  cmi'd  on  }our  -ide.  !)ut  it  ^\.is  no  eood. 

Krofiiad.  Does  yout  husoand  iove  you  so  liiile,  then? 
He  knows  wiiai  1  cati  expose  yoi.:  to,  and  yet  he 
ventures — 

Nora.  How  can  you  suppose  that  he  ha:s  any  know 
ledf^e  of  the  sort  ? 

Krogstad  I  didn't  suppose  so  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
the  least  like  our  dear  Torvald  ilelnier  to  show  so  much 
courage — 

Nora.  Mr.  Krogstad,  a  little  respect  for  my  husband, 
plea.se. 

Krogstad.  Certainly — all  the  respect  he  deserves. 
But  since  you  have  kept  the  matter  so  carefully  to 
yourself,  I  make  bold  to  suppose  that  you  have  a  httle 
clearer  idea,  than  you  had  yesterday,  of  what  »i  actually 
is  that  you  have  done  ? 

Nora.   Morj  than  you  could  ever  teach  n\t. 

Krogstad.   N'es.  such  a  bad  lawyer  as  I  aiu. 

Nora.   What  is  it  you  want  of  mt;  ? 

Krogstad.  Only  to  see  how  you  were,  Mrs.  Helmer. 
I  have  been  thinking  about  you  all  day  long.  A  mere 
cashier,  a  quill-driver,  a — well,  a  man  like  w.a — even  he 
has  a  little  of  what  is  called  feeling,  you  kn(j\s'. 

Nora.  Show  it,  then;  think  of  my  lillle  children. 

Krogstad.  Have  you  and  y(.)ur  husband  llKni^hl  of 
mine?  Hut  never  mind  about  that.  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  you  need  not  take  this  matter  too  seriously. 
In  the  first  place  there  will  be  no  accusation  made  on 
my  part. 
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Nora.  No,  of  course  not ;  I  was  sure  of  thai. 

Kroptad.  The  whole  thing  can  be  arranged  amicably  • 
there  is  no  reason   wh\   anyone  should  know   anvthi'ig 
about  It.     It  will  remain  a  secret  between  us  three! 
ibou"'^'  '^^^  ^"^^''"^  '""s^  "^ver  get  to  know  anything 

Krogstad.  Flow  will  you  be  able  to  prevent  it?  Am 
I  to  understand  that  you  can  pay  the  bal.in  :e  that  is 
iwmg  ? 

Nora.  No,  not  just  at  pres-rit. 
^    Krogstad  Or  perhaps  that  you  have  sunv-  ^xr^-d^.-nt 
lOr  raising  the  money  soon? 

Nora.   No  expedient  that  I  mean  to  make  use  of 
Krogstad.   Well,  in  any  case,  it  would  liavt  been  of  no 
use  to  you  now.      If  you  stood  there  with   ever  so  mi-rh 
money   in    your   haiul,    1    would   never    luri    with    your 
bond.  '  ^ 

Nora.  Tell  me  what  purpose  you  mean  to  vm\  i»  t-j 
Kroi^stid   I    shall    only    preserve   it— keep"    it    in    my 
possession.      No  <.ne  who  is  not  concerne-d  in  the  matter 
shall  have  the  slightest  hint  of  it.     So  that  i(  the  thought 
01  It  has  driven  you  to  any  desperate  resolution— 
Nora.    It  has. 

Krogstad.    If  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to  run  away 
from  your  home. — 

Nora.   I  had. 

Krogstad   Or  even  something  worse— 

Nora.   How  could  you  know  that  ? 

Krogstad.  Give  up  the  idea. 

mra.    How  did  you  know  [  had  thought  of  that  > 

Krogstad.   Most  of  us   think  of  that  at  first.     I  did 
too— but  I  hadn't  the  courage. 

Nora  {faintly).  No  more  had  I. 

Krogstad  (in  a  tone  of  relief).  No,  that's  it.  isn't  it— 
you  hadn  t  the  courage  either? 

Nora.   No,  I  haven't— I  haven't. 

KrogstadL  Besides,  it  would  have  been  a  great  piece 
of  folly.  Once  the  first  storm  at  hi.me  is  over—,  I  have 
<4  letter  for  your  husband  in  my  pocket. 


JVvf'ti.     i  cii 
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Krogstad.  In  as  lenient  a  manner  as  1  possibly 
cx)uld. 

Nora  {guick/y).  He  mustn't  get  the  letter.  Tear  it 
up.     I  will  find  some  means  of  getting  money. 

Krogstad.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Heluier,  but  I  think  1 
told  you  just  now — 

Nora.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  I  owe  you.  Tell 
me  what  sum  you  are  asking  my  husband  for,  and  I  will 
get  the  money. 

Krogstad.   I  am  not  asking  your  husband  for  a  penny. 

Nora.   What  do  you  want,  then  ? 

Krogstad.  I  will  tell  you.  I  want  to  rehabilitate 
myself,  Mrs.  Helmer;  I  want  to  get  on;  and  in  that 
your  husband  must  help  me.  For  the  last  year  and  a 
half  I  have  not  had  a  hand  in  anything  dishonourable, 
and  all  that  time  1  have  been  struggling  in  most  re- 
stricted circumstances.  1  was  content  to  work  my  way 
up  step  by  step.  Now  I  am  turned  out,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  being  taken  into 
favour  again.  I  want  to  get  on,  1  tell  you.  I  want 
to  get  into  the  Bank  again,  in  a  higher  position.  Your 
husband  must  make  a  place  for  me — 

Nora.  That  he  will  never  do ! 

Krogstad.  He  will  ;  I  know  him  ;  he  dare  not  protest. 
And  as  soon  as  I  am  in  there  again  with  him,  then  you 
will  see !  Within  a  year  I  shall  be  the  manager's  right 
hand.  It  will  be  Nils  Krogstad  and  not  Torvald 
Helmer  who  manages  the  Bank. 

Nora.  That's  a  thing  you  will  never  see ! 

Krogstad.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will — ? 

Nora.   1  have  courage  enough  for  it  now. 

Krogstad.  Oh,  you  can't  frighten  me.  A  fine,  spoilt 
lady  like  you — 

Nora.  You  will  see,  you  will  see. 

Krogstad.  Under  the  ice,  perhaps?  Down  into  the 
cold,  coal-black  water?  And  then,  in  the  spnng,  to 
float  up  to  the  surface,  all  horrible  and  unrecognisable, 
with  your  hair  fallen  out — 

Nora.  Vou  can't  fri.L'hten  me. 

Krogstad.  Nor  you  me.     People  don't  do  such  things, 
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Mrs.  Helmer.  Besides,  what  use  would  it  be?  I 
should  have  him  completely  in  my  power  all  the  same 
Nora.  Afterwards?  When  I  am  no  lonj^er — 
Krogstad.  Have  you  forgotten  that  it  is  I  who  have 
the  keeping  of  your  reputation  ?  (Nora  stands  speech- 
lessly looking  at  him.)  Well,  now,  I  have  warned  you. 
Do  not  do  anything  foolish.  When  Helmer  has  had 
my  letter,  I  shall  ex[)ecl  a  message  from  him.  And  be 
sure  vou  remember  that  it  is  your  hush.md  him-^elf  who 
has  ed  me  into  such  ways  as  this  again.  I  will  never 
ibrgive  him  for  that.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Helmer.  {Ex:t 
through  the  hall.) 

Nora  (i^n^s  to  the  hall  door,  o]>ens  it  sli<^htly  and 
listens.)  He  is  going.  He  is  not  putting  the  letter  in 
the  box.  Oh  no,  no!  th;it's  imp«ssil)ie!  (Ofers  th^ 
door  by  degrees.)  What  is  that?  He  is  standing  out- 
side. He  is  not  going  downstairs.  Is  he  hesitating? 
Can  he —  ?  ( A  letter  drof^s  into  the  box  ;  then  K  r  .  .csT  \  o's 
footsteps  are  heard,  till  they  die  a7vay  as  he  goes  d  wn- 
stairs.  Mora  utters  a  stijied  cry,  and  runs  across  the  '  >om 
to  the  table  by  the  sofa.     A  short  pause.) 

Nora.  In  the  letter-box.  [Steals  across  to  the  hall- 
door.)  There  it  lies— Torvald,  Torvald,  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  now  ! 

(Mrs  LiNDE  comes  in  from  the  room  on  the  left,  carryin" 
the  dress.)  '     ^ 

Mrs.  Linde.  There,  I  can't  see  anything  more  to  mend 
now.      Would  you  like  to  trv  it  on — •? 

Nora  (in  a  hoarse  whisper).     Christine,  rome  here. 

Mrs.  Linde  (Ihnru'ing  the  dress  dr.vn  on  the  sofa). 
What  is  the  matter  wiih  you  ?     You  look  so  agitated  ! 

Nora.  Come  here.  Do  you  see  that  let;er?  There, 
look— you  can  see  it  thron-h  the  glass  in  the  letter-box! 

Mrs.  Lmde.   Yes,  I  see  it. 

Nora.  That  letter  is  from  Krogstad. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nora — it  was  Krogstad  who  lent  you  the 
money ! 

Norn.  Yes,  and  now  Torvald  will  know  all  about  it. 


Mrs.  Linde.   Believe  me-.  Nor-a.  that's  ih 
for  both  of  you. 


'-^-•■-    '■-='•6 
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Nora.  You  don't  know  all.     I  forged  a  name. 

Mn.  Linde.  Good  heavens — ! 

Nora.  I  only  want  to  say  this  to  you,  Christine — you 
must  be  my  witness. 

Mn.  Ltnde  Your  witness  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
What  am  1  to —  ? 

Nora.  If  I  should  go  out  of  my  mind — and  it  might 
easily  happen — 

Mrs.  Li'uie.   Nora  ! 

1^  >ra.  Or  if  anything  else  should  happen  to  me — 
anything,  for  inbUnce,  that  niig!il  prevent  my  being 
here — 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nora !  Nora !  yuu  are  quite  out  of  your 
mind. 

Nora.  And  if  it  should  ha[)pen  that  there  were 
someone  who  wanted  to  take  all  the  responsibility,  all 
the  blame,  you  understand — 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  yes — but  how    :in  you  suppose — ? 

Nora.  Then  you  must  be  my  witness,  that  it  is  not 
true,  Christine.  I  am  not  out  of  my  mind  at  all ;  I  am 
in  my  right  senses  now,  and  I  tell  you  no  one  else  has 
known  anything  about  it;  I,  and  I  alone,  did  the  whole 
thing.     Remember  that. 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  will,  indeed.  But  I  aon't  understand 
all  this. 

Nora.  How  shoulc  yo  understand  it  ?  A  wonderful 
thing  is  going  to  haf)pen  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  A  wonderful  thing? 

Nora.  Yes,  a  woniierful  thing  ! — But  it  is  so  terrible, 
Christine;  it  mustnl  hap()en,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Mrs.  Li'iie.   I  will  go  at  once  and  see  Krogstad. 

Nora.    Don't  go  to  him  ;  he  will  do  you  some  harm. 

Mrs.  Linde.  There  was  a  time  when  he  would  gladly 
do  anything  tor  my  sake. 

Nora.    He? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Wh^rc  f'ot     he  live? 

Nora  How  should  I  know — ?  Yes  (feline  in  her 
pocket)  here  is  his  card.      But  the  letter,  the  letter — 1 

Nora  I 
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VVe  are  not  coming; 
.re  you  trying  ou  your 


lives 
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Nora  (ane<i  out  anxiously). 
do  you  want  ? 

He/mtr.    Didn't  be  so  fright 
in  ;  )()u  have  locked  the  Uo< 
dress  ? 

N.tra.   Ves,  that's  it.     I  look  so  nice,   Torvald. 

Mrs,  Linde  {:fh.)  Ui  read  the  caf.f).     I  see  he 
at  the  corner  here. 

Nora.   Ves,    but    it's    nr    use.      It    is  huijcless. 
letter  is  lying  there  in  the  box. 

Mrs.  LtnUe.   And  your  husband  keeps  the  key? 

Nora.    Ves,  always. 

Af^s.  Lmdf.  Kiogstad  must  ask  f.x'  his  letter  back 
unread,  he  must  find  some  [)r(^iciuc — 

Nora,  iiut  It  is  lust  at  this  lime  that  Torvald  generally  - 

Mrs.  U»de.  Vou  must  delay  hini.  Go  in  to  him  in 
:iie  meantune.  I  will  come  bark  as  ^oon  as  I  can.  iSfu 
^ots  out  hurriedly  throui^h  the  hall  dwr  ■• 

Nora  (j^roes  tj  Helmlr's  door,  opens  li  and  petps  in  ) 
Torvald !  r    r         1 

Heimer  {from  the  inner  room).  Well  ?  May  I  venture 
at  last  to  come  into  my  own  room  again?  Ome  aicMi^, 
Kank,  now  you  will  see—  {Halting  in  tlu  doorway.'  But 
what  is  this  ?  ' 

Nora.    What  is  what,  dear? 

Ht.mer.  Rank  led  me  to  expect  a  splei'did  transforma 
tion. 

Rank  {in  the  door-way).  I  understood  so>  but 
evidently  I  was  mistaken. 

Nora.  Yes,  nobody  is  to  have  the  chance  of 
admiring  me  in  my  dress  until  to-moirow. 

heimcr.  But,  my  dear  Nora,  ycju  look  so  worn  out. 
Have  you  been  practising  too  much  ? 

Nora.   No,  I  have  not  practised  at  all. 

He  Inter.   But  you  will  need  to — 

Nora.  Yes,  indeed  I  shall,  lorvald.  But  I  can't 
;et  on  a  bit  without  you  to  help  me ;  1  have  absolutely 
forgotten  the  whole  thing. 

/A/of^a.        C\...        n-a     •'" ---  >        ■-  _      ■_ 

.,.,.._.       -^-iij    TY„    TV:;;   r^vjuii    v.'urK   ii   Up  attain. 

Nfi/a.  Yes,  help  me,  Torvala.     Promise  ihat  you  will  I 
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I  am  so  nervous  alxMit  it — all  the  [)C(>pU' — .  Yor  must 
give  yourseli  up  *o  iii'.-  entirely  this  evcnin;;.  Not  the 
tiniest  bit  of  biisiress  — you  rviustii't  even  Hike  a  [)en  in 
your  hanu.     Will  y(.u  piomise,  Torvalci  drarP 

He:"ifr.  I  promise.  '!  his  evening  I  will  b"  wholly 
and  absolutel)  at  yowr  service,  you  helpless  little  iii()rtai. 
/.h,  by  the  way,  first  of  ■ill  I  will  last —  {Coa  i<;u.-urdi 
t  'It  hall  du'jr.) 

Aiirn.   Whiit  are  you  fc;oin|:;  to  do  there? 

Utimer    Otih'  see  ii  anv  letters  have  cutne. 

Nora.   No,  nf)  ;  (lo'i'i  do  that,  Torvald  ! 

Ihlmtr.   Why  not  ? 

Nnfii    Torvjld,  plense  don't.     There  :s  nothinc  ih"re, 

Helmrr.  Well,  let  rne  l(H>k.  [Turn^  ^o  i^a  to  the  t> Iter 
box.  Nora,  at  the  f^inno,  //".li  thr  fit  ^t  har<^  "f  th 
Tarantella.      H.'i.r.UK  j/r'/>t  in  the  t/noi  uun  .)      Atia  ' 

Nora.  I  caii't  daiice  to-morrow  if  I  d<  lil  practise 
■rtith  )i  w. 

llilmtr  [y^oin^  up  .o  ::r^\.  Are  you  really  so  afraid 
oi'  it,  dear. 

Nora.  Ves,  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  it.  J^et  me  pnrtise 
at  once  ;  ihere  is  time  now,  before  we  go  u>  dinner. 
Sit  down  and  play  for  me,  Torvald  dear;  cr;ii  ;ise  me, 
and  correct  me  as  you  play. 

Jhlmtr.  U  iih  great  pleasure,  if  you  N^ish  uie  to 
{Siti  dmvn  at  t lie  piano.) 

Nora  [takes  nut  oj  the  box  a  tamhourine  and  a  long 
variei^ated  shawl.  She  hastily  drapes  the  shawl  round 
her.  'J  hen  she  springs  to  the  /runt  of  the  stage  and 
calls  out).     Now   play  for   me!    I    am   ^oin:;  to  dance! 

(Hki.mkr  plavs   and  Nora   dances.     Rank  stands  bv 
the  pi'ino  hehmd  Helmek,  ayid  looks  on). 

Hcimer  [as  he  plavs).   SU)wer,  blowfir ! 

Nora.   1  can't  do  it  any  other  way. 

Helmer.   Not  so  violently,  Nora! 

Nora.  This  is  the  way 

Helmer  [stops  playing).  No,  00 — that  is  not  a  bit 
right. 

^  r    t  7  J    *  _»  .        ^  .1  •        f  ■         \ 

J't'O'ii    yiaiigili'ig        ufiu        .■>  iV  i  ii^t  tig        lilC         tiifr$uOU?'ifif\t 

Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ? 
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Kc.nh.  Let  me  [)lay  for  her. 

/y<r/w^/-     (^v//;«^    upY      \fb,   do. 
better  then. 

(Rank  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  *'/,!Vi. 
more  ami  more  unitilw  Hrii.MKK  nas 
position  beside  th"  sttme,  and  di^n*i<^  her  dunce  ■ 
her  frequent  tn'-tructions.  She  dues  not  seem  to  iuur 
htm  ;  her  I  .n  com-s  down  and  Jails  over  her 
shoulders;  sht  pays  no  a t ft n turn  to  tt,  dui  goes  on 
daniint;.     Enter  Mrs.  I.imj/-.) 

Mrs.  Ltnde  [i landing  a,  tj  spe/. '-bound  in  the  door- 
••jay).  Oh  ! — 

J>Jora  [as  she  dam -s)    Such  fun,  Christine  ! 

Belmer.  My  dear  darling  Nora,  you  are  dancin-  as 
'f  your  life  de[)en(ied  on  it. 

/^ora.  So  it  dots. 

hehner.  Stu[).  Rank;  this  is  sheer  madness.  Stop, 
i  teh  you!  (Rank  stops  piavin-,  and  Nora  suddenly 
stands  still.  Hh.i,MKK  goes  up  to  her.)  I  could  never 
have  believed  it.  You  have  forgotten  everything  1 
taught  you. 

ISi'ora  {ti.rowing  away  the  tambouri ut).  ThrTc  you 
see.  ' 

IJftmer.  You  will  want  a  lot  of  coaching. 

Nora.  Yes,  you  see  how  nwx\\  I  need  it.  You  must 
coach  rnc  up  to  the  last  minute.  I'runiise  me  that, 
Torvauj  ' 

Ihioier.  You  can  depend  on  me. 

Nora.  You  must  not.  think  of  anything  but  me,  either 
'.o-day  or  to- marrow  ;  you  mustn't  open  a  single  letter- 
not  even  open  the  letterbox— - 

Jie.'mer.   Ah,  you  are  still  afraid  of  tha    fellow — 

Nora    Yes,  indeed  I  am. 

y/f/Wr.  No.-a,  I  can  tell  from  your  looks  that  there 
iii  a  letter  from  him  lying  there. 

Nora.   I  don't  know  ;  1  think  there  is  ;  hut  you  must 

act   read   anything   of  that  kmd  now      Nothing  horrid 

must  come  between  us  till  thi-  is  all  over. 

Hank  {zihnpers  to  llELMfcu).  You  mustn't  contradict 
her. 
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Helmer  {faJ::fiq  hfr  tn  kt\  arms).  The  child  shall 
have  her  way.  But  to-morrow  night,  after  you  have 
danced — 

Ncra.  Then  you  will  be  free.  {7/ie  Maid  a/</ears  tn 
ihe  doonvay  to  the  H^i^ht). 

jMaid.    Dinn'if  is  served,  ma'am. 

Nora.   We  will  have  chanipagne,  Helen. 


Maid.   Very  ^'ood,  ma'am. 


[Exit. 


Helmer.   Hullo  I — are  we  yoing  to  have  a  banquet  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  a  champagne  bamiuet  till  the  small  hours. 
{Calls  out.)  And  a  few  macaroons,  Helen — lots,  just  for 
once ! 

Helmer.  Come,  come,  don't  be  so  wild  and  nervous. 
Be  my  own  little  skylark,  as  you  used. 

Nora.  Ves,  dear,  I  will.  But  ;j:o  in  now  and  you 
too,  Doctor  Hank.  Christine,  you  must  help  me  to  do 
up  my  hair. 

Rank  {whi<pers  to  Helmkr  as  th(x  ^o  out).  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  -  she  is  not  expectinj, 
anything  ? 

Hiimer.  Far  from  it,  my  dear  fellow ;  it  is  simply 
nothing  more  than  this  childish  nervousness  I  was  telling 
you  of.     (  The\'  go  into  tfu  right-hand  room.) 

Nora.  Well  ! 

Afrs.  Litid*.  Gone  out  of  town. 

Nora.   I  could  tell  from  your  fare. 

Mrs.  Linde.  He  is  coming  home  to-morrow  evening. 
1  wrote  a  note  for  him. 

Nora.  You  should  have  let  it  alone  ;  you  must  prevent 
nothing.  Alter  all,  it  is  splendid  to  be  waiting  for  a 
wonderful  thing  to  happen. 

Mrs.  Linde.   What  is  it  that  you  are  waiting  for? 

Nora.  Oh,  you  wovjldn't  understand.  Gc  in  to  them, 
I  will  come  in  a  moment.  (Mrs.  Linde  ^oes  into  the 
dining-room.  Nora  stands  stiit  for  a  little  while,  as 
if  10  com/'ose  htr<;eif.  Thtn  she  looks  at  her  watch.) 
Five  o'clock.  Seven  hf>iirs  till  midnight  ;  and  then 
four-and-twenty  hours  till  the  next  nndnight.  Then 
the  Tarantella  will  be  over.  Twenty-four  and  seven? 
1  airty-one  hours  to  live. 
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fnmtr  \from  the  a>>onvay  on  the  ri^hi).     Where's  my 
liulo  skylark  ? 

A\oui  [goifig  to  him  xviik  her  arms  outstntched).     Here 

she  -.:>  ' 
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•Thk  samk  scenk.— 7>/f  table  has  been  placed  in  the 
mt  ,il(  of  the  itn;:e.  tvifh  chairs  round  it.  A  lamp  is 
ounr.^,i,'  on  the  table.  The  dcor  into  the  hall  itands  open. 
Daiue  music  is  heard  in  the  room  abiwe.  Mrs.  Linde  is 
:wtfitii;  at  the  fable  idly  turning  over  the  Uaves  of  a  book  ; 
'■u  tiies  i(j  read,  out  dues  not  sf.em  able  to  collect  lur 
t.ioufihfi.  E7!fr\  nju  and  then  she  listens  intently  for  a 
■;cund  at  the  outer  doi.,.) 

_  /Jrs.  Lirde  {louhln-  at  /v  uw.h).  iVd  yet— and  tlie 
'ime  !s  n.;,..;  ;>  up,  i  I  only  he  docs  not—.  (  Listens  a-ain.) 
\\  there  he  is.  {Goes  into  tU  hall  and  >  fens  the  outer 
door  care/T4l.y.  Li^h:  footsid's  are  heard  on  tlie  stairs. 
5f!tn'hi.ipfrs.)     Comtr  in.      Inere  is  no  ont  here. 

t^.r^'-s.ad  (in  the  doanvay).  1  found  a  note  from  you 
.%♦.  lioine.      Wiiat  docs  this  nican  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  n  is  ab^'jiiiiely  necessarv  that  I  :,}irmld 
have  n  tak  -Aiih  you. 

.^.stad.    Really?     And   is    it    absolutely   ne-.essary 
ii  s.iijuld  be  lierc.^ 

Afrs.  linde.  It  is  iuipo.sihle  where  I  live;  there  i.s  no 
private  entrance  to  my  rdtun.s.  Come  in;  we  are  quit-c 
alone.  The  maid  :s  aslct.',,,  iind  the  ikiiuers  aie  at  the 
dance  upstairs. 

Kr-ys-id  {romi^i^  infn  the  rooru).  Are  the  iicimers 
te;.!!)  ai  a  th'nce  to-ni;.',ht  i* 

iMrs.  Lt'u.'c.   Ves.  why  not? 

.frogsfad.  Cerlain'.y— why  not? 

J/>5.  Ltnde.   Nnw,  Nils,  let  us  have  a  talk. 

/y-o^^sfad    Can  we  two  have  anvihini;  u,  talk  about. 

Airs.  L:ndc.    We  h.ive  a  great  d-al  to  la.k  .bout, 

Mroi^stad.    I  shoi.'.d.v'i  hjve  thouglit  •50. 
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Mrs.  Linde.  No,  you  have  never  properly  understood 
me. 

Krogstad,  Was  there  anything  else  to  understand 
except  what  "as  obvious  to  all  the  world— a  heartless 
woman  jilts  a  man  when  a  more  lucrative  chance  turns  up. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Do  you  belisve  1  am  as  absuluiely  heart- 
Icis  as  all  that  ?  And  do  you  believe  that  I  did  it 
with  a  light  heart  ? 

Krogstad.   Didn't  you  ? 

Mrs.  Linde,  Nils,  did  you  really  think  that? 

Krogstad.  If  it  were  as  you  say,  why  did  you  vrrite  to 
me  as  you  did  at  the  time? 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  could  do  nothing  else  As  I  had  to 
break  with  you,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  put  an  end  to  all 
ti^at  ''ou  felt  for  me. 

K.ogstad  {7vringing  his  hands).  So  that  was  it.  And 
all  this — only  for  the  sake  of  money  ! 

Mrs.  Linde  You  must  not  forget  that  I  had  a  helpless 
mother  and  two  little  brothers.  We  couldn't  wait  for 
you.  Nils  ;  your  prospects  seemed  hopeless  then. 

Krogstad.  That  may  be  so,  but  you  had  no  right  to 
throw  ne  over  for  any  one  else's  sake. 

Afrs.  Linde.  Indeed  I  don't  know.  Many  a  time  did 
I  ask  myself  if  i  had  the  right  to  do  it. 

Krogstad  {more  gently).  When  I  lost  you,  it  was  as 
if  all  the  solid  ground  went  from  under  my  feet.  Look 
at  me  now — 1  am  a  shipwrecked  man  rhnging  to  a  bit 
of  wreckage. 

Mrs.  Linde.  But  help  may  be  near. 

Krogstad.  It  was  near  ;  but  then  you  came  and  stood 
in  my  way. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Unintentionally.  Nils.  It  was  only  to- 
day that  I  learnt  it  was  your  place  I  was  going  to  take 
in  the  bank. 

Krogstad.  I  believe  you,  if  you  say  so.  But  now  that 
you  know  it,  are  you  not  going  to  give  it  up  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  No,  because  that  would  not  benefit  you 
in  the  least. 

KrOj^stad.  Oh,  benefit,  bfricfit  -I  would  have  done  it 
whether  or  no. 
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Mrs.  Linde.  I  have  learnt  to  act  pnulcntly.  Life,  and 
hard,  bitter  necessity  have  tauylit  me  that. 

Kr»^stad.  And  lile  has  taught  me  not  to  beUeve  in 
fine  speeches. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Then  life  has  t  ni:,ht  you  something  very 
reasonable.      But  deeds  you  must  believe  in  i* 

Kro^stad.   What  do  you  nu-un  by  that? 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  said  yoa  were  like  a  shipwrecked 
man  clinging  to  some  wreckage. 

Krogitad.      I  had  ^ood  reason  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Well,  I  am  like  a  shipwrecked  wo  n 
clinging  to  some  wreckage — no  one  to  mourn  for,  no 
one  to  Citre  ior. 

Knfi^siiid.   It  was  your  own  choice. 

Mrs.  Linde.  There  was  no  other  choice-  then. 

Krogstad.    Well,  what  now? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nils,  how  would  it  be  if  wc  two  sh4> 
wrecked  peo[)le  could  join  lorces  ? 

Krogstad.  What  are  yi-u  saying? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Two  on  the  same  piece  of  wreck;:  '. 
would  stand  a  better  ciiance  ih:iu  each  on  tlieir  own. 

Krogstad.   Christine  ! 

Mrs.  L  tide.  Wliai  do  you  suppose  bro  ight  me  to 
town  ? 

Krogstad.  Do  you  mean  -that  you  gave  me  a  thought  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  could  not  endure  life  witiiout  work. 
All  my  life,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  worked, 
and  it  has  been  my  greatest  and  only  pit^asure.  But 
now  1  am  quite  alone  in  the  world — my  life  is  so  dread- 
fully empty  and  1  fee!  so  forsaken.  There  is  not  the 
least  pleasure  in  working  for  one's  self.  Nils,  give  me 
someone  and  something  to  work  for. 

Krogstad.  I  don't  trust  that.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
woman's  overstrained  sense  of  generosity  that  prompts 
you  to  make  such  an  ofler  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Have  you  ever  noticed  anything  of  the 
son  in  me? 

Krogstad.  Could  you  really  do  it  ?  Tell  uie— do  you 
know  all  about  my  past  lifef" 

Mn.  Linde.  Yes. 
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Kro^stad.  And  do  you  know  what  they  think  of  me 

here  "r 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yoa  seemed  to  me  to  imply  that  with  me 
you  mighi  h.ive  been  quiie  another  man. 

Kro^Uad.   i  am  certain  of  it. 

Mrs.  Linde.   Is  it  toi.  late  now? 

Krog^tad.  Christine,  are  y  u  saying  this  delif>:'rately  ? 
Yes,  I  im  sure  you  are.  1  -ee  it  in  your  face.  Have 
you  really  the  courage,  then — ? 

Mrs.  /  nde.  I  want  to  be  a  mother  to  someone,  and 
your  •  hildien  need  a  mother.  We  two  need  each  Diher. 
Ni  s,  I  have  faiih  in  vour  real  character — 1  can  dare  any- 
tliing  tc  'ether  with  ;OU. 

krog^.  id  {grasps  Iter  hands).  Thanks,  thanks, 
Chn-stine  !  Now  I  shall  find  a  way  to  clear  myself  in 
the  eves  of  the  world.     Ah,  but  I  forgot — 

Mrs.    Linde   {astening).     Hush!       The     Tarantella! 

Go,  go! 

Krogstad.  Why?     What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Do  you  hear  them  up  there?  When 
that  is  over,  we  may  expect  them  back. 

Krogstad.  Yes,  yes— I  will  go.  But  it  is  all  no  use. 
Of  course  you  are  not  aware  what  steps  I  have  taken 
in  the  matter  of  the  Helmers. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Ves,  I  know  all  about  that. 

A'rogsiua.  And  in  spite  of  that  have  you  the  courage 

to— -^ 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  understand  very  well  to  what  lengths  a 
man  like  you  might  be  driven  by  despair. 

Kroi^stad.  If  1  routd  only  undo  what  I  have  done  ! 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  cannot.  Your  letter  is  l)ing  in  the 
letter  box  now. 

Krogstad.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Quite  sure,  but — 

Krogstad  {with  a  sean-hing  look  at  hir).  Is  .•^at  what 
it  all  means  ?-  that  yua  want  to  save  your  friend  at  any 
cost?     Tell  me  frankly.     Is  that  it? 

xMrs.  Linde.  Nils,  a  woman  who  has  once  sold  her- 
self for  another's  sake,  doesn't  do  it  a  second  time. 

Krogstad.  I  will  ask  for  my  letter  back. 
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A/rs.  Linde.  No,  no. 

Kro^s'ad.  Yes,  of  reurse  I  will,  I  will  wait  here  till 
Heliner  comes  ;  I  will  tell  him  he  rr-'st  give  nie  my 
letter  back— that  it  only  concerns  my  dismissal — that  he 
is  not  to  read  it — 

Mrs.    Linde.    No,    Nils,    you    must    not    recall    your 

letter. 

Krog<;tad.  Hut,  tell  me,  wasn't  it  for  that  very  purpose 
?hat  you  asked  me  to  meet  you  here? 

Mrs.  Linde.  In  my  first  moment  of  fright,  it  was. 
But  twenty-four  hours  have  elai)sed  since  then,  and  in 
that  time  I  have  witnessed  incredible  things  in  this 
house.  Helmer  must  know  all  about  it.  This  unhappy 
secret  must  be  disclosed  ;  they  must  have  a  complete 
•understanding  between  them,  which  is  impossible  with 
aU  this  concealment  and  falsehood  going  on. 

Kroptad.  Very  well,  if  you  will  take  the  responsibility 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do  in  any  case,  and  I  shall 
do  it  at  once. 

Mrs.  Linde  {iisfenimf).  Vou  must  be  quick  and  go ! 
The  dance  is  over  ;  we  are  not  safe  a  moment  longer. 

Krogstad.  1  will  wait  for  you  below. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  do.  You  must  see  me  back  to  my 
door. 

Krogstad.  I  have  never  had  such  an  amazing  piece  of 
good  fortune  in  my  life  I  {Goes  out  through  the  outer 
door.  The  door  between  the  room  and  the  hnll  remains 
open.) 

Mrs.  Linde  {tidying  up  the  room  and  laying  her  hat 
and  cloak  ready).  What  a  difference  !  what  a  difference! 
Someone  to  work  for  and  live  for— a  home  to  bring 
comfort  into.  That  I  will  do,  indeed.  I  wish  they 
would  be  quick  and  come—  {LJstens).  Ah,  there  they 
are  now.  I  must  put  on  my  things.  (  Takes  up  her  hat 
■xnd  cloak.  H  f.lmer's  and  Nora's  voices  are  heard  outside ; 
a  key  is  turned,  and  Helmer  firings  Nora  almost  dv  force 
:nto  thi  hall.  She  is  in  an  Ltalian  'ostume  ivith  a  large 
Mack  shawl  r.mnd  fur;  he  is  in  evening  dress,  and  a 
black  domino  7vhich  is  plying  open.) 

Nora   [hanging  back    in    the   doonvay,  and   strugi^ltug 
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wM  htm).     No,  no,  no! — don't  take  me  in.     1  fvant  to 
go  upstairs  again  ;  I  don't  want  to  leave  so  early. 

Helmer.   But,  my  dearest  Nora — 

L\^ora.  Please,  Torvald  dear — please,  please — only  an 
liour  more. 

Ilelmer.  Not  a  single  minute,  my  sweet  Nora.  You 
know  that  was  our  agreement.  Conic  alon:.'.  into  the 
r'.om  ;  you  are  catching  cold  standing  tlierc.  [He  bringi 
her  Kt  fitly  into  the  roum^  in  spi:e  of  her  resistance.) 

Airs.  Linde.  Good-e\ening. 

AWa.  (Christine  ! 

Ilelmer.   You  here,  so  late,  Mrs.  Linde  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  \'ls,  you  must  excuse  ,ne ;  I  was  so 
anxious  to  see  Nora  in  her  dress. 

Nora.   Have;  \ou  been  sitting  here  waiting  for  me? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  unfortunately  1  came  too  Lit;,-,  you 
had  already  gone  u{)stairs ;  and  I  thought  I  couldn't  go 
away  again  without  having  seen  you. 

Ilelfner  [lahing  of  Nora's  shawl).  Yes,  take  a  good 
look  at  her.  I  think  she  is  v.'orth  looking  at.  liii't  she-, 
charming,  Mrs.  Linde? 

Mrs.  Linde.   Yes,  indeed  she  is. 

Helmer.  Doesn't  she  look  remarkably  pretty  ?  Every- 
one thought  so  at  the  dance.  But  she  is  terribly  self 
willed,  this  sweet  little  person.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
her  ?  You  will  hardly  believe  that  1  had  almost  to 
bring  her  away  by  force. 

Nora.  Torvald,  you  will  repent  not  having  ict  me 
stay,  even  if  it  were  only  for  half  an  hour. 

Helmer.  Listen  to  her,  Mrs.  Linde !  She  had 
danced  her  Tarantella,  and  it  had  been  a  tremendous 
success,  as  it  deserved  —  although  i)o.-.sibl>  the  per- 
formance was  a  trifle  too  realistic— a  little  more  so,  I 
mean,  than  was  strictly  compatible  with  the  limitations 
of  art.  But  never  mind  about  that !  The  chief  thing  Ls, 
she  had  made  a  success— she  had  maile  a  tremendous 
success.  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  let  her  remain 
there  after  that,  and  spoil  the  effect  ?  No,  indeed  !  1 
look  my  charming  litde  Capri  maiden — my  capricious 
little  Capri  maiden,  I  should  say — on  my  arm  ;  took  one 
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quick  turn  re  nnd  the  room  ;  a  curtsey  on  either  side, 
and,  as  ihey  say  in  novels,  the  btjautiful  ;'.|);iarition  dis- 
appeareiJ  An  exit  ought  always  to  be  ».'frective,  Mrs. 
Linde ;  hut  that  is  wluit  I  cannot  make  Nora  under- 
stand. Pooh  !  this  room  is  hot.  {Ihrrws  hts  domino 
on  a  chair,  and  opens  thi  door  of  his  room.)  Hullo  !  it's 
all  dark  in  here.  Oh,  of  course — excuse  me — .  {He  goes 
in,  and  lights  some  candles.) 

Nora   {in  a  hurried  and  breathless  'Lvhi'^'-.-r').    ^Vell  ? 

\frs.  Linde  {in  a  Io7V  voice).   1  luive  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Nora.  Yes,  and — 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nora,  you  must  tell  your  husband  all 
about  it. 

Nora  {in  an  exfiressionless  voice).   I  knew  it. 

^frs.  Linde.  You  have  nothing  t(^  l-.e  afraid  of  as  far 
as  Krogstad  is  concerned  ;  but  you  must  tell  hini. 

N'ora.   I  won't  tell  him. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Then  the  letter  will. 

Nora.  Thank  you,  Christine.  Now  I  know  what  I 
must  do.      Hu^h —  ! 

J/,Imer  {,'oming  in  again).  Well,  Mrs.  Linde.  have 
you  admirtd  her? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  and  now  I  will  say  good-night. 

LLelmer.  What,  already?     Is  this  yours,  this  knitting? 

Mrs.  LJnde  {taking  it).  Yes,  thank  you,  I  bed  very 
nearly  forgotten  it. 

LLelmer.  So  you  kn''  "^ 

Mrs.  Linde.  Of  cou.  i  . 

LLelmer.   Do  vou  know,  you  ought  to  embroider. 

J/r^.  Z/W^.   Really?     Why? 

LLelmer.  Yes,  it's  far  more  becoming.  Let  me  show 
you.  Yo  !  hold  the  embroidery  thus  in  your  left  hand, 
and  use  the  needle  with  the  right — iike  this — with  a  long, 
easy  sweep.     Do  you  see  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  perhaps — 

LLehner.  But  in  the  case  of  knitting — that  can  never 
be  anything  but  ungraceful  ;  look  here — the  arms  close 
together,  the  knitting-needles  going  up  and  down — it 
has  a  sort  of  Chinese  effect — .  That  was  really  »  xcellent 
champagne  they  gave  us. 
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Mrs.  Linde.  Well, — good-night,  Nora,  and  don't  be 
self-willed  any  more. 

Htlmer.  Tliat's  right,  Mrs.  Linde. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Good  night,  Mr.  Hcltner. 

Heinier  {accompanying  her  to  the  dour).  Good-nighl, 
good-niglit.  1  hope  you  will  get  home  all  right.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to — but  you  haven  i  any  great 
distance  to  go.  Good-night,  good-night.  {Shf  goes  out ; 
he  shuts  the  door  after  her,  and  comes  in  a/;ii:'i.)  Ah  ' — 
at  last  we  have  got  rid  of  her.  She  is  a  fnghuul  bore, 
that  woman. 

A'ora.  Aren't  you  very  tired,  Torvald  ? 

Helmer.  No,  not  in  the  least. 

Nora.  Nor  slee{;y  ? 

Helmer.  Not  a  bit.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  extra- 
ordinarily lively.  And  you  ? — you  really  look  both  tired 
and  sleepy. 

Nora.  Yes,  I  am  very  tired.  I  want  tc  go  to  sleep  at 
once. 

Helmer.  There,  you  see  it  was  quite  right  ot  me  not 
to  let  you  stay  tliere  any  longer. 

Nora.  Everything  you  do  is  quite  right,  Torvald. 

Helmer  {kissing  her  on  the  forehead).  Now  my  little 
skylark  is  speaking  reasonably.  Did  you  notice  what 
good  spirits  Raiik  was  in  this  evening  ? 

Nora,  Really?  Was  he?  I  didn't  speak  to  him  at 
all. 

Helmer.  And  I  very  little,  but  I  have  not  for  a  long 
time  seen  him  in  such  good  form.  {Looks  for  a  while  at 
her  and  then  goes  nearer  to  her.)  It  is  delightful  to  be  at 
home  by  ourselves  again,  to  be  all  alone  with  you — you 
fascinating,  charming  little  darling  ! 

Nora.   Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  Why  shouldn't  I  not  look  at  my  dearest 
treasure  ? — at  all  the  beauty  that  is  mine,  all  my  very 
own  ? 

Nora  {going  to  tk£  other  side  of  the  table).  You  mustn't 
say  things  like  that  to  me  to-night. 

Helmer  {following  her).  You  have  still  got  the 
Tarantella   in   your   blood,  I  see.     And  it  makes   yon 
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more  captivating  th.in  ever.  Listen — the  giiesi-:  ars 
beginning  to  go  now.  {/n  a  lower  voice .)  Nora —soon 
whc  wlu^le  house  will  be  quiet. 

Nora.   Yes,  1  hope  so. 

Helmer.  \"es,  my  own  darling  Nora  Do  you  ktujw, 
when  I  am  out  at  a  party  with  you  like  this,  why  I  speak  so 
little  to  you.,  keep  away  from  you.  and  only  send  a  stolen 
glance  in  your  direction  new  and  th^Mi  ? — do  yuu  know 
vhy  I  do  that?  It  is  because  I  make  believe  to  myself 
ihat  we  art  secretly  in  love,  and  you  are  rny  secretly 
promised  bride,  and  that  no  one  suspects  there  is  any 
ibine  between  us. 

Nora.  Ves.  yes — 1  know  very  we'i  yiMir  ihouchtb-  are 
■•rith  nie  a!!  tlu:  time. 

He/me'.  And  when  we  are  leaving,  and  1  an;  putting 
•he  shavd  over  your  beautiful  young  shoulders — i;n  your 
lovely  neck — then  I  imagine  that  you  are  my  young 
bride  and  ih.it  we  have  just  come  from  the  wedding, 
irid  I  ari)  bringing  you  for  the  first  time  into  our  home 
— lo  be  alone  with  you  for  the  first  time — quite  alone 
vith  my  shy  little  darling!  All  this  evening  I  ha'.e 
'.onged  for  nothmg  but  you.  When  I  w;uched  the 
;.-eductive  figures  of  the  Tarantella,  my  blood  v.-as  on 
lire  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  that  was  'vtiy  ' 
brc'ighl  you  down  so  early — 

Nora.  Go  away,  Torvald  !     You  must   't^t   me  eo.      J 

'VOIl't — 

/.'rimer.  What's  that?  You're  jokinc.  mv  little  Nora! 
Vou  won't — you  won't?  Am  1  not  your  tiu^band — ?  {A 
kr.otrk  is  heard  at  i/',f  outer  door.) 

Nora   {starti?i_i;).   Did  you  hear — ? 

Nr'fncr  (^v/V?,i,'  into  the  hoJl).      Who  is  it? 

Kiink  {outside).  It  is  I.  May  I  r>me  in  for  a 
moment  ? 

Helmer  (in  a  fretful  whisper).  Oh,  what  does  he 
■vant  now.-  [Aloud.)  Wait  a  minute?  {Unlocks  the 
door.)     Come,  that's  kind  of  you  not  to  pass    by  our 

doi'i  . 

Hank.  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,  and  felt  as  if 
i  shoHld  like  to  look  in.     ( lV:th  a  s'.vifi  glance  round.^ 
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Ah,    yes ! — these   dear    familiar   rooms.     You   are   vcr\ 
hajipy  and  cosy  in  here,  you  two. 

lleimtr.   \\  seems  to  me  that  you  looked  after   )oar 
self  preity  well  upstairs  too. 

Rank.  Excellently.  W  hy  shouldn  i  I  ?  Why 
shouldn't  one  enjoy  everything  in  this  worlw? — at 
an}  r..te  as  much  as  one  can,  and  as  long  as  one  can. 
1  he  wine  was  capital — 

Helmtr.   Especially  the  chamf)af,'ne. 

Rank.  So     you     noticed    that     too?       Tc    is    almosr 
incredible  how  niuch  i  managed  to  put  awa>  ! 

.\>ra.  Torvald    drank    a   great    deal    of    (hampagne. 
ton  :;hl,  too. 

Rank.   l)id  he  ? 

.\'i)7a.     Ye?,  and  he  is  always  in    such    good   spirit* 
aftei  wards. 

R'lnk.  Well,    why    should    one    not    enjoy   a    merrv 
eveiiing  after  a  well-spent  day. 

/h/mer.  Well  spent?  I  am  afraid  1  can't  lake  credit 
for  that. 

Rank  {clapping   him    on    the   back).      Bu.   ^    ::ari.  yoi: 
knuw  ! 

A'jra.  Doctor   Rank,  you  must  have  been  occupied 
with  some  scientific  inve:.tigation  to-day. 

Rank.  Exactly. 

Helmer.  Just      listen  !— little     Nora     talking     aboul 
scientific  investigations! 

Nora.  And  may  I  congratulate  you  on  the  result  ? 

Rank.  Indeed  you  may. 

Sora,  Was  it  favourable,  then  ? 

Rank.  The  best  possible,  for  both  doctor  and  patient 
— certainty. 

Nora  {(/uick/y  and  searchi}igh).     Certainty  ? 

Rank.  Absolute  certainty.     So   wasn't    I    entitled  to 
make  a  merry  evening  of  it  after  that  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  you  certainly  were.  Doctor  Rank. 

Helmer.  1  think  so  too,  so  long  as  you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  morning. 

Rank.  Oh  well,  one  can't  have  anything  in  this  lile 
without  paying  for  it 
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Nora.  Doctor  Rank — are  you  fond  of  fancy  dresa 
balls  ? 

Rank.  Yes,  if  there  is  a  fine  lot  of  pretty  costumes. 

Nora.  Tell  me — what  shall  we  two  wear  at  the 
next  ? 

Helmer.  Little  featherbrain  !- 
next  already  ? 

Rank.  We  two?  Yes,  I  can  tell  you.  You  shall 
go  as  a  good  fairy — 

Helmer.  Yes,  but  what  do  you  suggest  as  an 
appropriate  costume  for  that  ? 

Rank.  Let  your  wife  go  dressed  just  as  she  is  in 
everyday  life. 

Helmer.  That  was  really  very  prettily  turned.  But 
can't  yr,u  tell  us  what  you  will  be  ? 

Rank.  Yes.  my  dear  friend,  1  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  about  that. 

Helmer.   Wei!  ? 

Rank.  At  the  next  fancy-dress  ball  I  shall  be  invisible. 

Helmer.  That's  a  good  joke  ! 

Rank.  There  is  a  big  black  hat — have  you  never 
heard  of  hats  that  make  you  invisible?  If  you  put  one 
on,  no  one  can  see  you. 

Helmer  {cuppressing  a  smile).  Yes,  you  are  quite 
right. 

Rank.  iUit  \  am  clean  forgetting  what  I  came  for. 
Helmor.  give  me  a  cigar — one  of  the  dark  Havanas. 

helmer.  With  the  greatest  pleasure.     {Offers  him  his 

case. ) 

Rank  {takes  a  cigar  and  aits  off  the  end).  Thanks. 

Nora  [strtkinf;  a  match).   Let  me  give  you  a  light. 

Rank.  Thank  you.  {She  holds  the  match  /or  him  to 
light  his  i\i;'ir.)   And  now  good-bye  ! 

Helmer.  Good  bye,  good  bye,  dear  old  man  1 

Nora.  Sleep  well.  Doctor  Rank. 

Rank.  Thank  you  for  that  wish. 

Nora.  Wish  me  the  same. 

Rank.  You  ?  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  sleep  well ! 
And  thanks  for  the  light.  {He  nods  to  them  both  and 
goes  out.) 
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Helmer  [in  a  subdued  voice).  He  has  drunk  more 
than  he  ought. 

Nora  {absently).  Maybe.  {He inter  takes  a  bunch  of 
keys  out  his  pocket  and  f^oes  into  the  hall.)  Torvaid  !  what 
are  you  going  to  do  there? 

Helmer.  Empty  the  letter-box ;  it  is  quite  full ;  there 
will  be  no  room  to  put  the  newspaper  in  to-morrow 
morning. 

Nora.  Are  you  going  to  work  to-night  ? 

Helmer.  You  know  quite  well  I'm  not.  What  is  this? 
Some  one  has  been  at  the  lock. 

Nora.  At  the  lock —  ? 

Helmer.  Yes,  someone  has.  What  can  it  me.in  ?  I 
should  never  have  thought  the  maid — .  Here  is  a  broken 
hairpin.     Nora,  it  is  one  of  yours. 

Nora  {quickly).  Then  it  must  have  been  the  chlldien — 

Helmer.  Then  you  must  get  them  out  of  those  ways. 
There,  at  last  I  have  got  it  open.  {Takes  out  the  conun*:, 
of  the  letter-box,  and  calls  to  the  kitchen.)  Helen  ! — 
Helen,  put  out  the  light  over  the  front  door.  [Goes  back 
into  the  room  and  shuts  the  door  into  the  hall.  He  holds 
out  his  hand  full  of  letters.)  Look  at  that— look  what 
a  heap  of  them  there  are.  {Turning  them  over.)  What 
on  earth  is  that  ? 

Nora  {at  the  window).  The  letter — No  !  Torvaid,  no  ! 

Helmer.  Two  cards — of  Rank's. 

Nora.  Of  Doctor  Rank's  ? 

Helmer  {looking  at  them).  Doctor  Rank.  They 
were  on  the  top.  He  must  have  put  them  in  when  he 
went  out. 

Nora.  Is  there  anything  written  on  them  ? 

Helmer.  There  is  a  black  cross  over  the  name.  Look 
there — what  an  uncomfortable  idea !  It  looks  as  it  he 
were  announcing  his  own  death. 

Nora.   It  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 

Helmer.  What  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 
Has  he  said  anything  to  you  ? 

N'ora.  Yes.  He  told  me  that  when  the  cards  came 
it  would  be  his  leave-taking  from  us.  He  means  to 
shut  himself  up  and  die. 
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Heltner.  My  poor  old  friend.     Certainly  I  knew    wf 
should  not  have  him  very  long  with  us.     But  so  vjon 
And  so  he  hides  himself  away  like  a  wounded  animal. 

Nora.  If  it  has  to  happen,  it  is  best  it  should  be 
without  a  word — don't  you  think  so,  Torvald  ? 

Helmet  [walking  up  and  down).  He  had  so  grown 
into  our  lives.  1  can't  think  of  him  as  having  gone  out 
ot  them.  He,  with  his  sufferings  and  his  loneliness,  wat 
like  a  cloudy  i)ackuround  to  our  sunlit  happiness.  \\'ell. 
perhaps  it  is  best  so.  For  him,  anvv/ay.  [Shmdini 
stili.)  And  perhaps  for  us  too,  Nora.  We  two  are 
ihrowi.  quite  upon  each  other  now.  [Puts  his  arms  rouna 
her.)  My  darling  wife,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  hold 
you  tight  enough.  Do  you  know,  iNora,  I  have  often 
v.ished  that  you  might  be  threatened  by  some  great 
danger,  so  that  I  nugl  risk  my  lite's  blood,  and  every- 
thing, tor  your  sake. 

Nora   [disengages  Jiersslf.  and  says  firmly  and  decidedly) 
X\o\v  you  must  read  your  letters,  Torvald. 

Heimer.  No,  no ;  not  to-night.  I  want  to  be  with 
you,   iuy  daiiing  wife. 

Niira.  With  the  thought  of  your  friend's  death — 

Heimer.  You  are  right,  it  has  affected  us  both.  Some 
lh;ng  ugly  has  come  between  us — the  thought  of  tht 
.aorrors  ct  death.  We  must  try  and  rid  our  minds  o 
.hat.     Until  then — we  will  each  go  to  our  own  room. 

Nora    (hanging    on   his   neck).    Good-night,    Torvala 

"iooa-n;ght  I 

Heimer  y^issing  her  on  the  forehead).  Good-night,  my 
little  singing-bird.  Sleep  sound,  Nora.  Now  1  will  read 
my  letter;  '.hrough.  [He  takes  his  letters  and  goes  inic 
h;;  room,  shutting  the  door  after  him.) 

Nora  {gropes  distractedly  about. seizes  Hklmer's  domino, 
throws  it  round  her,  while  she  says  in  quick,  hoarse,  spas- 
mo, i:c  whimpers).  Never  to  see  him  again.  Never! 
Never!  (/'uts  her  shawl  over  her  head.)  Never  to  see 
my  children  again  either — never  again.  Never  !  Never  1 
— Ah  !  the  icy,  black  water — the  unfathomable  depths— 
If  only  it  were  over !     He  has  got  it  now — now   he  ii 
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is  about  to  rush  out  through  thf  ha!!,  when  Hkt.mf.r  o/>fH!, 
his  door  hurried!y  and  stands  with  an  open  !elier  in  his 
!iand.) 

Ildmer.   Nora! 

Isora.   Ah  ' — 

Htimfr.  What  is  this?  Do  you  know  what  •:,  hi  this 
'etter  ? 

Aom.   Yc«;,  I  know.      Let  me  go!     Let  me  gL^  'int  ! 

Jhumfr  {!i(:!i!in^  her  back\       Where  are  you  <;o'np? 

Nora  (tryn;^  to  i^ei/ree).  Yoj  shan't  save  nie,  '(\«rvald  ! 
True?     Is    this    true,    th.-vt    !    read 


No,  no — it  i?   impossible  i^i  it  't  can 
I  h^ive  !ove<i  y(.>u  altove  everything 


Heimer  (/-(Cting). 
here?     Ht-'rrible! 
oe  true. 

Nora.    It  is  true, 
else  in  tin-  world. 

Htimet.  C)h,  don't  let  us  have  any  ?'llv  excsfs. 

Nora  {taiin^  a  step  towards  him),  'i'orvf.ld —  ' 

Ijehntr.   Miserabi-  creature — what  have  yen  d^ne? 

Nora  Let  me  go.  You  stiall  not  suffer  (or  •a\\  sakCo 
You  shall  not  take  it  upon  yourself. 

Beltner.  N^' tragedy  airs,  please.  {.Lock"  the  ha!! door.) 
Here  you  5,hall  stay  and  give  me  an  expkr)al">n.  Do 
you  understand  what  you  have  done'*  Answer  me? 
Do  you  understand  what  you  have  d"ne? 

N'ora  {iooks  steadHy  at  him  and  says  with  a  i:rowin![ 
loo!:  oi  coidness  in  her  face).  Yes,  now  1  am  beginning  to 
understand  thoroughly. 

Ileimer  {waiktt'f;  about  fke  room).  ^Vhat  a  horrible 
awakening!  All  these  eight  years — she  who  wa^:  my  joy 
.-nd  pride — a  hypocrite,  a  liar — worse,  worse — a  criminal! 
7he  unutterable  ugliness  of  it  all' — For  shame!  tcr 
^hame  i  (Nora  is  si/cnt  and  !ooks  steadily  at  him.  I-e 
stops  in  front  o/  her.)  1  ouglit  to  have  suspected  that 
■oniething  of  the  sort  would  happen.  1  ought  to  Viave 
ioreseen  it.  All  your  father's  want  of  principle — be 
silent ! — all  your  father's  want  of  principle  has  come  out 
in  you.  No  religion,  no  morality,  no  sense  of  ciuiy — , 
How  I  am  punished  for  having  winked  at  what  he  did! 
T  did  it  for  your  sake,  and  this  is  how  you  repay  me. 

Nora^  Yes   that's  iust  it^ 
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Helmer.  Now  you  have  destroyed  all  my  happiness. 
You  have  ruined  all  my  future.  It  is  horrible  to  think 
of!  1  am  in  the  power  of  an  unscrupulous  man  ;  he  can 
do  what  he  likes  with  me,  ask  anything  he  likes  of  me, 
give  me  any  orders  he  pleases — 1  dare  not  refuse.  And 
I  must  sink  to  such  miserable  depths  because  of  t 
thoughtless   woman  ! 

Nora.  When  I  am  out  of  the  way,  you  will  be  free. 

Helmer.  No  fine  speeches,  please.  Your  father  had 
always  plenty  of  those  ready,  too.  What  good  would  it 
be  to  me  if  you  were  out  of  the  way,  as  you  say?  Not 
the  slightest.  He  can  make  the  atTair  known  every- 
where ;  and  if  he  does,  I  may  be  falsely  suspected  of 
having  been  a  i)arty  to  ^our  criminal  action.  Very  likely 
people  will  think  I  was  behind  it  all — that  it  was  I  who 
prompted  you  !  And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  all  this — 
you  whom  I  have  cherished  during  the  wholt;  of  our 
married  life.  Do  you  understand  now  what  it  is  you 
have  done  for  me  ? 

Nora  {coldly  and  quietly).  Yes. 

Helmer.  It  is  so  incredible  that  I  can't  take  it  in.  But 
we  must  come  to  some  understanding.  Take  off  that 
shawl.  Take  it  off,  I  tell  you.  I  must  try  and  appease 
hira  some  way  or  another.  The  matter  must  be  hushed 
up  at  any  cost.  And  as  for  you  and  me,  it  must  appear 
as  if  everything  between  us  were  just  as  before  —  but 
naturally  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  will  still 
'.emain  in  my  house,  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  I 
shall  not  allow  you  to  bring  up  the  children ;  I  dare  not 
trust  them  to  you.  To  think  that  1  should  be  obliged 
to  say  so  to  one  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom 
I  still — .  No,  that  is  all  over.  From  this  moment  happi- 
ness is  not  the  question ;  all  that  concerns  us  is  to  save 
the  remains,  the  fragments,  the  appearance — 

{A  ring  is  heard  at  the  front-door  dell.) 

Helmer  {wiih  a  start).  What  is  that?  So  late!  Can 
the  worst — ?  Can  he — ?  Hide  yourself,  Nora.  Say 
you  are  ill. 

(Nora  stands  motionU^s.    Wki.mk'h.  ■^(>e<:  and  unlocks  tht 
fhiu  door.) 
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Afaid    {half'dresifd,    comes    to    the    door).     A 
for  tlv  mistress. 

Helmer.  Give  it  to  me.  {Takes  the  htter,  nnd  shuts 
the  door)  Yes,  it  is  from  him.  You  shall  not  have  it ; 
I  will  read  it  niys^'lf. 

Nora.  Yes,  read  it. 

Helmer  {standing  by  the  /a"!/").  I  scarcely  have  the 
courage  to  do  it.  It  may  mean  ruin  tor  both  of  us. 
No,  I  must  know,  {lears  open  the  letter,  rwis  his  eve 
over  a  teiv  lint<;,  looks  at  a  paper  enrlnsed,  and  cires  a 
%hout  of  joy.)  Nora!  {She.  looks  at  him  qu':stto'iKi^/v.) 
Nora  I — No,  I  must  read  it  once  a-ain — .  Yes,  it  is 
true  !     I  am  sa\  ed  !     Nora,  I  am  saved  ! 

N'ora.  And  I  ? 

Ilfbner.  You  too,  of  course  ;  we  are  both  saved,  both 
you  and  I.  Look,  he  sends  you  your  bond  back.  He 
says  he  regrets  and  repents — that  a  ha[i{)y  chance  ui  h's 
life — never  mind  what  he  says  !  We  are  saved,  Nora  ! 
No  one  can  do  anything  to  you.  Oh,  Nora,  Nora  ! — no, 
first  I  must  destroy  these  hateful  things.  Let  me  see — . 
[Takes  a  look  at  the  bond.)  No.  no,  1  won't  look  at  it. 
The  whole  thing  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bad  dream  to 
me.  {Tears  i(p  the  bond  and  both  letters,  throws  them  all 
into  the  stove.,  and  watches  them  burn.)  There — now  it 
doesn't  exist  any  longer.  He  says  that  since  Ch-istmas 
Eve  you — .  These  must  have  been  three  dreadlul  days 
for  you,  Nora. 

Nora.  I  have  fought  a  hard  fight  these  three  days. 

Helmer.  And  suftered  agonies,  and  seen  no  way  out 
but — .  No,  we  won't  call  any  of  the  horrors  to  mind. 
We  will  only  shout  with  joy,  and  keep  saying,  "It's  all 
over !  It's  all  over  !  "  Listen  to  me,  Nora.  Vou  don't 
seem  to  realise  th.it  it  is  all  over.  What  is  this  ? — such 
a  cold,  set  face  !  My  poor  little  Nora,  I  quite  under- 
stand ;  you  don't  feel  as  if  you  could  believe  that  I  have 
forgiven  you.  But  it  is  true,  Nora,  I  swear  it :  I  have 
forgiven  you  everything.  I  know  that  what  you  did, 
you  did  out  of  love  for  me. 

Nora.  That  is  true. 

ffelmer^  You  have  loved  mo  •i<^  i  wife  our'hf  to  love 
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her  husband.  Only  you  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
-o  judge  of  the  means  you  used.  But  do  you  buppose 
you  are  any  the  less  dear  to  me,  because  you  don't 
;mucrstand  how  to  ace  on  your  own  responsibility?  No, 
no  ;  only  lean  on  nie  ;  1  will  advise  you  and  direct  you. 
I  should  not  be  a  man  if  this  v.-omanly  helijlessncss  did 
not  just  give  you  a  double  attractiveness  in  my  eyes. 
Vou  must  not  think  any  more  about  ttie  \v.\ui  things  1 
sriid  in  my  first  moment  of  ciuibtcrnai  lui:,  -.vhen  I 
thought  everything  was  going  to  overwhelm  inc.  1  have 
forgiven  you,  Nora;  1  swear  tO  you  I  have  foi/iveii  you. 

Nora.  Thank  you  for  your  forgiveness.  \She  ^oes  out 
ihrou^^h  tlie  door  to  the  ri^ht.) 

Hilmer.  No,  don't  go — .  [Looks  in.)  U  1-  u  arc  you 
doing  in  there  ? 

Nora  (front  within).  Takiiig  off  m)  fancy  (!r';-is. 

Heimer  [standini;  at  tne  open  door).  Ves,  Jo.  Try 
and  calm  yourself,  and  make  )our  mind  easy  again,  my 
frigiitened  little  singing-bird.  Be  at  rest,  and  feel 
secure ;  I  have  broad  wings  to  shelter  you  under.  (  Walks 
up  and  d'K-.'n  by  the  door.)  How  warm  and  cosy  oui 
home  is,  Nora.  Here  is  sheltt;r  for  you ;  here  I  will 
protect  you  like  a  hunied  dove  that  I  have  saved  from  a 
hawk's  claws  ;  I  will  bring  peace  to  your  poor  beating 
heart.  It  will  cunic,  little  by  iiiile,  Nora,  believe  nie. 
To-morrow  morning  you  will  look  upon  it  all  quite 
differently;  soon  everything  will  be  just  as  it  was  before. 
Very  soon  you  won't  need  me  to  assure  you  that  1  have 
forgiven  you  ;  you  will  yourself  feel  the  certainty  that  1 
have  done  so.  Can  >ou  suppose  1  should  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  repudiating  you,  or  even  reproaching 
you  ?  You  have  no  idea  what  a  true  man's  heart  is  like, 
Nora.  There  is  something  so  indescribably  sweet  and 
satisfying,  to  a  man,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  for- 
given his  wife — forgiven  her  freely,  and  with  all  his 
heart.  It  seems  as  if  that  had  made  her,  as  it  were, 
doubly  his  own  ;  he  has  given  her  a  new  life,  so  to 
f,peak  ;  and  she  has  in  a  way  become  both  wife  and 
child  to  him.  So  you  shall  be  for  me  after  this,  my 
jittie  scared,   hoipless  darling.     Have  no  anxiety  about 
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iinythinc.  Nora  ;  only  be  frank  and  open  with  me,  and  I 
will  serve  as  will  and  conscience  both  to  you — .  \\'liu*. 
is  this  ?  Not  gone  to  bed  ?  Have  you  chungeii  you: 
things  ? 

Nora  [in  everyday  dress).  Yes,  Torvald,  I  have 
changed  my  thinL's  now. 

Belmer.  But  wliat  for? — so  late  as  this. 

N'lra.   I  shall  not  sleep  to-night. 

Hdmer.  But,  my  dear  Nora  — 

Nora  [looking  at  her  watch).  It  is  not  so  very  late. 
Sit  down  here,  Torvald.  You  and  I  have  much  to  say 
to  one  another.      (.SV^^  sits  do7vn  at  one  side  oj  the  table.) 

Ilehner.   Nora — what  is  this  ? — this  cold,  set  face  ? 

Nora.  Sit  down.  It  will  lake  some  time  ;  I  have  a 
lot  to  talk  over  with  you. 

Helmer  [sits  down  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table). 
You  alarm  me,  Nora ! — and  I  don't  understand  you. 

Nora.   No,  that  is  just  it.     You  don't  understand  me 
and  I  have  never  understood  you  either — before  to-night. 
No,  you  mustn't  interrupt  me.     You  must  sim[)ly  listen 
to  what  I  say.     Torvald,  this  is  a  settling  of  accounts. 

Helmer.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Nora  [after  a  short  silence).  Isn't  there  one  thing 
that  strikes  you  as  strange  in  our  sitting  here  like 
this. 

Helmer.  What  is  that  ? 

Nora.  We  have  been  married  now  eicht  years.  Does 
it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  two, 
you  and  I,  husband  and  wife,  have  had  a  serious 
conversation  ? 

Helmer.  What  do  you  mean  by  serious  ? 

Nora.  In  all  these  eight  years — longer  than  that — 
•"rom  the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  we  have 
never  exchanged  a  word  on  any  serious  subject. 

Helmer.  Was  it  likely  that  I  would  be  continually  and 
for  ever  telling  you  about  worries  that  you  could  not 
help  me  to  bear  ? 

Nora.  I  am  not  speaking  about  business  matters.  I 
sav  that  we  have  never  sat  down  in  earnest  together  to 

wiy  ^nu  get  al   \Vi%J   DOllCiiii  oi   cbliyiutiig. 
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iV^ra^  That  is  just  it ;  you  have  never  understood  me. 
therby';:".^"^^'^  """^^''  Xorvald-Qrst  by  papa  and 

y/./^..    What!     By  us   two-  by   us  two,   who  have 
loved  you  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  ? 

Aora   (M<.^-;^^  /^.r  fuad).   You  have  never  loved  me 

n\Tr  °v^  ''""^^M'  '^'^"^""^  ^"  b^  '"  '"^--^  >^'th  .ne.' 
^^/^^r    ^o.;l,  what  do  I  hear  you  suyiiu'? 

^"^ora.     t  IS  perfectly  true,  Torvald.     When   I  was  at 

home  w.th  papa    he  told  me  his  opinion  about  every- 

hTv      r"  /  .;-^"^;7'ed  the  fact,   because  he  would  not 
have    hked    it.     \U   called   me   hi.    doll-ch.ld,   and    he 
played  w.th  me  just  as  I  used  to  play  with  my  dolls 
And  when  I  came  to  live  with  you—  ^ 

Heimer.   What   sort   of  an   expression   is   that   to   u^e 
about  our  marriage  ? 

Xora     [undiuurbe^f).     I     mean     that     I     was     simnlv 

everythmg  accordmg  to  your  own  taste,  and  so  I  got '^he 
same  tastes  as  you-or  else  i  pretended  to,  I  an,  reallv 
not  quite  sure  which-I  th.nk  sometimes  he  one  an  i 
sometimes  the  other.  When  I  look  back  on  it,  it  seem 
to  me  as  ,f  I  had  been  liv:  ,g  here  like  a  poor  woman- 
jus  from  hand  to  mouth.  I  have  exisled  merely  to 
perform  tricks  for  you,  Torvald.  But  you  would  have  k 
so  \  ou  and  papa  nave  committed  a  great  sin  against 
me.     It  IS  your  lault  that  I  have  made  nothing  of  my 

are^^'^^T;  ^^iT  ""'"^^^^^^^^''^  ^"^  how  ungrateful  vou 
are   Aora  !     Have  you  not  been  happy  here  ? 

Aora.  \o,  I  have  never  been  happy.  I  thought  I  was 
but  It  h.as  never  really  been  so.  ' 

Heimer.   Not— not  happy  ! 

AWa.  No,  only  merry.  And  you  have  alwavs  been 
so  kind  to  me  But  our  home  has  been  nothiru'  but  a 
playroom.  I  have  been  vour  doll-w,fe,  just  as  I,  home 
I  was  papa's  doll-child  :  and  »^-«  ..,.  .u;,!;!.  1  u.^'   .^^ 

— -..v-.^ii  iiu>C  u^cii 
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my  dolls.  I  thought  it  great  fun  when  you  played  with 
me,  just  as  they  thought  it  great  tun  when  I  played 
with  them.  That  is  what  our  marriage  has  beeii, 
Torvald. 

Heltner.  There  is  sc^me  truth  in  what  you  say — 
exaggerated  and  strained  as  your  view  o!  it  is.  But  for 
the  future  it  shall  be  different.  Pla>tinie  shall  be  over, 
and  lesson-time  shall  begin. 

Nora.  Whose  lessons  ?     Mine,  or  the  children's? 

Helmcr.  Both  yours  and  the  children's,  my  darlmg 
Nora. 

Nora.  Alas,  Torvald,  you  are  not  the  man  to  educate 
me  into  being  a  proper  wife  for  you. 

Heimer.  And  you  can  say  that ! 

Nora.  And  I — how  am  1  tilted  to  bring  up  the 
children  ? 

Heimer.  Nora ! 

Nora.  Didn't  you  say  so  yourself  a  little  while  ago — 
that  you  dare  not  trust  me  to  bring  them  up? 

Hf Inter.  In  a  moment  of  anger !  Why  do  you  pay 
any  heed  to  that  ? 

Nora.  Indeed,  you  were  perfectly  right.  I  am  not 
fit  for  the  task.  There  is  another  task  1  must  undertake 
first.  I  must  try  and  educate  myself — you  are  not  the 
man  to  help  me  in  that.  I  must  do  that  for  myself. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now. 

Heimer  [springing  up).  What  do  you  say  ? 

Nora.  I  must  stand  quite  alone,  if  I  am  to  understand 
myself  and  everything  about  me.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  cannot  remain  with  you  any  longer. 

Heimer.  Nora,  Nora ! 

Aora.  I  am  going  away  from  here  now,  at  once. 
I  am  sure  Christine  will  take  me  in  for  the  night — 

Helmcr.  You  are  out  of  your  mind  !  1  won't  allow  it ! 
I  forbid  you  ! 

Nora.  It  is  no  use  forbidding  me  anything  any  longer. 
I  will  take  with  me  what  belongs  to  myself.  1  will  take 
nothing  from  you,  either  now  or  later. 

Heimer.  What  sort  of  madness  is  this  ! 

Nora.  To-morrow  I   shall  go  home — I  mean,  to  my 
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old  home.     It  will  be  easiest  for  me  to  find  something 
to  do  th'.'re. 

'{timer.  You  blind,  foolish  woman  I 

Nora.   I  must  try  and  get  some  sense,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  To  desert  your  home,  ymir  liushjind  and 
your  children !  And  you  don't  consider  what  people 
will  say  ! 

Nora.  I  cannot  consider  that  at  all.  I  only  know 
♦  hat  it  is  necessary  for  me. 

Jlelmer.  It's  shucking.  This  is  how  you  would 
neglect  your  most  sacred  duties. 

Nora.  What  do  you  consider  my  most  sacred  duties? 

Helmer.  Uo  I  need  to  tell  you  that  r*  Are  they  not 
jour  duties  to  your  husband  and  your  children  ? 

Nora.  I  have  other  duties  just  as  sacred. 

Helmer.  That  you  have  not.  What  duties  could 
those  be  ? 

Nora.  Duties  to  myself. 

Helmer.  Before  all  else,  you  are  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Nora.  I  don't  believe  that  any  longer.  I  believe 
that  before  all  else  I  am  a  reasonable  human  bein^, 
just  as  you  are — or,  at  all  events,  that  I  must  try  and 
become  one.  I  know  quite  well,  Torvald,  that  most 
people  would  think  you  right,  and  that  views  of  that 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  books ;  but  I  can  no  longer 
content  myself  with  what  most  people  say,  or  with  what 
is  found  in  books.  I  must  think  over  things  for  myself 
and  get  to  understand  them. 

Helmer.  Can  you  not  understand  your  place  in  your 
own  home?  Have  you  not  a  reliable  guide  in  such 
matters  as  that? — have  you  no  religion? 

Nora.  I  am  afraid,  Torvald,  1  do  not  exactly  know 
what  religion  is. 

Helmer.  What  are  you  saying? 

Nora.  I  know  nothing  but  what  the  clergyman  said, 
when  I  went  to  be  confirmed.  He  told  us  that  religion 
was  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.  When  1  am  away 
from  all  this,  and  am  alone,  I  will  look  into  that  matter 
too.  1  will  see  if  what  the  clergyman  s:iid  is  true,  or 
at  all  events  if  it  is  true,  for  me. 
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Helmer.  This  is  unheard  of  m  a  ^,a\  of  ,  age' 
But  if  religion  cannot  lead  >ou  aright,  let  nie  iiy  and 
awaken  your  conscience.  I  suppose  70U  have  sorn*; 
moral  sense?     Or— an  wer  me— am  I  to  think  you  have 

none  ? 

Nora.  I  assure  you,  Torvald,  that  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  I  really  don't  know.  The  thing 
perplexes  me  altogether.  I  only  know  that  you  and 
I  look  Ht  it  in  quite  a  diflferent  light.  I  am  learning, 
too,  that  the  law  is  quite  another  thing  from  what 
I  sufiposed ;  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  convince 
myself  that  the  law  is  right.  According  to  it  a  woman 
has  no  right  to  spare  her  old  dying  father,  or  to  save 
ber  husband's  life.     I  can't  believe  that. 

Helmer.  You  talk  like  a  child.  You  don't  understand 
the  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  you  live. 

Nora.  No,  I  don't.  But  now  I  am  going  to  try. 
I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  make  out  who  is  right,  the 
world  or  I. 

Helmer.  You  are  ill,  Nora;  you  are  delirious;  I 
almost  think  you  are  out  of  your  mind. 

Nora.  I  have  never  felt  my  mind  so  clear  and  certain 

as  to-night. 

Helmer.  And  is  it  with  a  clear  and  certain  mind  that 
you  forsake  your  husband  and  your  children. 

Nora.  Yes,  it  is. 

Helmer.  Then  there  is  only  one  possible  explanation. 

Nora.  What  is  that  ? 

Helmer.  You  do  not  love  me  any  more. 

Nora.  No,  that  is  just  it. 

Helmer.  Nora ! — and  you  can  say  that  ? 

Nora.  It  gives  me  great  pain,  Torvald,  for  you  have 
always  been  so  kind  to  me,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  do 
not  love  you  any  more. 

Helmer  [regaining  his  composure).  Is  that  a  clear 
and  certain  conviction  too  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  absolutely  clear  and  certain.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  will  not  stay  here  any  longer. 

Hflmer.  And  can  you  tell  me  what  1  have  done  to 
lorfeit  your  love  ? 
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Nora.  Yes,  indeed  I  can.  It  was  ^o-night,  when  the 
wonderful  thing  did  not  happen ;  then  I  saw  you  were 
not  the  man  I  had  thought  you. 

Helmer.  Explain  yourself  better— I  don't  understand 
you. 

Nora.  I  have  waited  so  patiently  for  eight  years  •  for 
goodness  knows.  I  knew  very  well  that  wonderful  things 
aont  happen  every  day.  Then  th-s  horrible  misfortune 
came  upon  me;  and  then  I  felt  quite  certain  that  the 
wonderlul  thing  was  going  to  happen  at  last.  When 
Krogstad's  h-tter  was  lying  out  there,  never  for  a  moment 
did  I  imagine  that  you  would  consent  to  accept  this 
man's  conditions.  1  was  so  absolutely  certain  that  you 
would  say  to  him  •  Publish  the  thing  to  the  whole  world 
And  when  that  was  done — 

Hehner.  Yes,  what  then  ?— when  I  had  exposed  my 
wife  to  shame  and  disgrace  ? 

Nora,    When   that   was   done,   I    was    so   absolutely 
certain,   you  would    ...jie   forward  and  take  everything 
upon  yourself,  ana  say :  I  am  the  guilty  one. 
Helmer.  Nora — ! 

Nora.  You  m- an  '^at  I  would  never  have  accepted 
such  a  sacrifice  on  your  part?  No,  of  course  not.  Rut 
what  would  my  assurances  have  been  worth  against 
yours?  That  was  the  wonderful  thing  which  I  hoped 
for  and  feared ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  that,  that  I  wanted 
to  kill  myself. 

Helmer.  I  would  gladly  work  night  and  day  for  you. 
Nora— bear  sorrow  and  want  for  your  sake.  TJut  no 
man  would  sacrifice  hi>  honour  for  the  one  he  loves. 

Nora.  It  is  a  thing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jvomen 
have  done. 

Helmer.  Oh,  you  think  and  talk  like  a  heedless  child. 

Nora.  M.rvbe.  But  you  neither  think  nor  talk  like 
the  man  I  could  bind  myself  to.  As  soon  as  your  fear 
was  over— and  it  was  not  fear  for  wh:it  threatened  me. 
but  lor  what  might  happen  to  you— when  the  whole  thing 
wa^  past,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  it  was  exactly  as 
if  noth;ng  at  all  had  happened.  Exactly  as  before,  I 
was  your  little  skvl.irk.  your  doll,  whirh  vnn  w^.,M  \^ 
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future  treat  wi.h  doubly  gentle  care,  because  it  was  so 
brittle  and  fragile.  {Getting  up.)  Torvald— it  was  then 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  for  eight  years  I  had  been  living 
here  with  a  strange  man,  and  had  borne  him  three 
children—.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it !  I  could 
tear  myself  into  little  bits  ! 

Belmer  {sadly).  I  see,  I  see.  An  abyss  has  opened 
between  us— there  is  no  denying  it.  But,  Nora,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  fill  it  up  ? 

Nora.  As  I  am  now,  I  am  no  wife  for  you. 
Helmer.  1  have  it  in  me  to  become  a  different  man. 
Nora.  Perhaps— if  your  doll  is  taken  away  from  you. 
Helmer.    But  to  part !— to  part   from  you !     No,  no, 
Nora,  i  can't  understand  that  idea. 

Nora  {i^oifig  out  to  the  right).  That  makes  it  all  the 
more  certain  that  it  must  be  done.  {Sht  comes  back  with 
her  cloak  and  hat  and  a  small  bag  which  she  puts  on  a 
chair  by  the  table.) 

Helmer.  Nora,  Nora,  not  now  !     Wait  till  to-morrow. 
Nora    {putting   on   her  cloak).    I    cannot    spend    the 
night  in  a  strange  man's  room. 

Helmer.    But   can't   we    live   here    like   brother   and 

sister—? 

Nora  {putting  on  her  hat).  You  know  very  well  that 
would  not  last  long.     {Puts  the  shawl  round  her.)     Good 
bye,  Torvald.     I  won't  see  the  little  ones.     I  know  they 
are  in  better  hands  than  mine.     As  I  am  now,  1  can  be 
of  no  use  to  them. 

Helmer.  But  some  day,  Nora— some  day  ? 

Nora.  How  can  I  tell  ?     I  have  no  idea  what  is  going 

to  become  of  me. 

Helmer.  But  you  are  my  wife,  whatever  becomes  of 

you. 

Nora.  Listen,  Torvald.  I  have  heard  that  when  a 
wife  deserts  her  husband's  house,  as  1  am  doing  now,  he 
is  legally  freed  from  all  obligations  towards  her.  In  any 
case  1  set  you  free  from  all  your  obligations.  You  are 
not  to  feel  yourself  bound  in  the  slightest  way,  any  more 
than  I  shall.  There  must  be  perfect  freedom  on  both 
iiides.     See,  here  is  your  ring  back.     Give  me  mine. 
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Helmer.  That  too  ? 

Nora.  That  too. 

Helmer.  Here  it  is. 

Nora.  That's  right.  Now  it  is  all  over.  I  have  put 
the  keys  here.  The  maids  know  all  about  everything  in 
the  house— better  than  I  do.  To-morrow,  after  1  have 
left  her,  Christine  will  come  here  and  pack  up  my  own 
things  that  I  brought  with  me  from  home.  I  will  have 
them  sent  after  n:e. 

Helmer.  All  over  !  All  over  ! — Nora,  shall  you  never 
think  of  me  again  ? 

Nora.  I  know  I  shall  often  think  of  you  and  the 
children  and  this  house. 

Helmer.   May  I  write  to  you,  Nora  ? 

Nora.  No — never.     You  must  not  do  that. 

Helmer.   But  at  least  let  me  send  you — 

Nora.  Nothing — nothing — 

Helmer.   Let  me  help  you  if  you  are  in  want. 

Nora.  No.     I  can  receive  nothing  from  a  stranger. 

Helmer.  Nora — can  I  never  be  anything  more  than 
a  stranger  to  you  ? 

Nora  {taking  her  bag).  Ah,  Torvald,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all  would  have  to  happcr. 

Helmer.  Tell  me  what  that  would  be  ! 

Nora.  Both  you  and  I  would  have  to  be  so  changed 
that — .  Oh,  Torvald,  I  don't  believe  any  longer  in 
wonderful  things  happening. 

Helmer.  But  1  will  believe  in  it.  Tell  me?  So 
changed  that — ? 

Nora.  That  our  life  together  would  be  a  real  wedlock. 
Good-bye.     {She  goes  out  through  the  hall.) 

Helmer  {sinks  down  on  a  chair  at  t/u  door  and  buries 
his  face  in  his  hands).  Nora!  Nora!  {Looks  round,  and 
nses.)  Empty.  She  is  gone.  {A  hope /lashes  across  his 
mind.)     The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all — ? 

{The  sound oj a  door  shutting  is  heard Jrom  beUnv.) 
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ACT    I 

(SCF.NE — A  hondsomely  and  comfortably  furnisked  study 
in  Wkrle's  h"use.  Bookcases  and  uphoi-  tend  furni'ure  ; 
a  desk,  cornered  with  papers  and  doc^iments,  in  tht  tntddl'' 
of  the  floor;  the  lamps  are  lit  and  have  '^reen  sfiades, 
producing  a  ioft  light  in  the  room.  At  the  hack  are  fd ding 
doors  which  have  been  thrown  open  and  the  portieres 
drawn  back.  Through  these  is  visible  a  larog  ana  well 
aipninted  room,  brightlv  'it  with  lamps  and i'ranch  candle- 
sticks. A  small  private  door,  on  the  right-hand  Side  oj 
the  study,  leads  to  the  office.  On  the  I  ft  is  a  fireplace, 
with  a  cheerful  fire,  and  beyond  it  folding  doors  leading 
to  the  dining-ro.<m. 

Werlk's  servant  Pktterskn,  in  livery,  and  thf  hired 
waiter  Jensen  in  black,  are  setting  the  study  in  order. 
In  the  large  room  at  the  back  two  or  three  other  waiter: 
are  moving  about,  tidying  the  room  and  lighting  more 
candles.  From  within  the  dining-roon*  the  noise  of  the 
quests'  talking  and  laughing  can  be  heard;  someone  raps 
on  a  ^lass  \vith  a  knife,  silence  follows  and  a  tonst  is 
proposed:  applause  follows  and  the  hum  of  conversation 
begins  a^ain.) 

Pettersen  {lighting  a  lamp  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
putting  a  shade  over  it).  Hark  at  'em,  Jensen  ;  the  old 
man's  up  now,  making  a  long  speech  to  -ropose  Mrs. 
Sorby's  health. 

Jensen  (moving  a  chair  forward).  Do  ynii  think  what 
people  say  about  those  two  is  true,  that  there's  somvlhing 
between  ihem  ? 

Fett  rscn.  Goodness  knows. 

Jensen.  He's  been  a  gay  old  dog  in  his  time, 
hasn't  he  ? 

Pettersen,  Maybe. 

Jensen.  They  say  this  dinner  party  is  in  honour  of 
ijts  sou. 
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Pfftfr^fH.  Yes,  he  came  home  yesterday. 

Jensen.    I  never  knew  old  VV'erle  had  a  son. 

Pettet^en.  Oh  yes,  he  lias  a  son,  but  he  sticks  up  at 
the  w(;rL:s  at  lloulal;  he  hasn't  once  Ijeen  in  the  town 
all  »he  years  I  have  been  in  service  liere. 

A  xvaiter  {in  the  donrivay  to  the  other  room).  Pettersen, 
there  is  an  old  chap  ht-re  who — 

/'etttfsi'n  (muttering).  Devil  take  him,  what  is  anyone 
coming  now  for  ! 

(t^/(/  ILkdal  appears  from  the  inner  room.  He  is 
d>(ised  in  a  weather  ivorn  greatcoat  ivith  a  hij^h 
(v/Iar.  carries  a  stick  and  a  fur  cap  in  his  hands, 
and  a  pilfer  parrel  under  his  arm.  He  wears  a  dirty 
reddish  i'roit'n  7i<ig  and  a  smali  grey  m<>ustache.) 

Pettersen  (,i.'"tng  towards  Aim),  Good  Lord  ! — what  do 
you  want  in  here  ? 

Ekdal  {in  tht  doorway').  I  want  so  badly  to  get  into 
the  o!hne,  Pettersen. 

Ptttersen.  'i'he  office  was  closed  an  hour  ago,  and — 

Ekdal.  They  told  me  that  at  the  door,  old  man.  But 
GriuiberL'  is  still  there.  Be  a  good  cha[),  Pettersen,  and 
let  me  slip  in  that  way.  {Points  to  the  private  door.)  I've 
been  that  way  before. 

Pettersen.  All  n^ht,  you  can  go  in.  {Opens  the  door.) 
But.  whatever  you  do,  don't  forget  to  go  out  the  proper 
way,  because  we  have  got  guests  here. 

Ekdal.  Yes,  yes  —  I  know.  Thanks,  dear  old 
Pettersen  !  My  good  old  friend  !  Thanks  !  {Under  his 
breath.)  Old  cod  fish  !  {Goes  into  the  o(fice.  Peiieksen 
shuts  tlie  door  after  him.) 

/ensen.   Is  that  fellow  one  of  the  clerks? 

Pettersen.  No,  he  only  does  odd  jobs  of  copying  when 
there  is  any  wanted.  But  1  can  tell  you  old  Ekdal  wa.*^. 
a  fine  fellow  in  his  day. 

/ensen.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  better  times. 

Pettersen.  That  he  has.  He  was  a  lieutenant,  though 
you  wouldn't  thmk  it. 

Jensen.  The  deuce  he  was  ! 
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Werle  a  remarkably  dirty  trick  once.  The  two  of  tlietv: 
were  in  partnership  up  at  Hoidal  at  that  time.  Oh,  I. 
know  all  about  old  Ekdal,  I  do.  Many's  the  class  ut 
bitters  or  bottle  of  beer  weVe  drunk  together  at  Mother 
EriU'-en's, 

Jensen.  I  shouldn't  have   thought   be    had   n-jih    to 
stand  treat  with. 

Ftttersfn.  Good  T.ord,  Jensen,  it's  me  that's  stood  the 
treat !     Presides,  1  think  one  ought  to  be  a  bit  civil  to 
-'entry  that  have  come  down  in  the  world. 
Jensen.   Pid  he  go  bankrupt,  then? 
Pettersen.  No,  it  was  a  deal   worse   than   that.     He 
vvent  to  g;a>l. 

Jensen.  To  pad ! 

Pettersen.    Or    perhaps    it    was    the    peniten'iary— . 
(Zr.v/f/«.)   Sh  !  they  are  getting  up  from  tubie  now. 

^The  dining-room  doors  are  thro7vn  open  hy  a  cnuf-Ie  of 

servants.     Mrs.  Sorry  onnes  out,  talking  to  two  of 

the  guests.      The  others  follow  her  hy  Ui\^nes,  with  the 

eldet  Wkki.e  amongst  them.    Hjalmar,  Eki^al  and 

Gregeks  Weri.e  come  last.) 

Mrs.  So?l>y  {to   the    Servant,    in  passing).   • 

take  cofTee  in  the  music-room,  Pettersen. 

pettersen.  Very  good,  ma'am. 

(Mrs.  SoRBY  and  the  two  gentlemen  go  into  ii 

room    and  out  to    the  right  oj  it.      ^KTTEK^,K.N-   and 

Jensen  foU-nv  them.) 

The   Piab'by    Guest    [to    the    Thtn-H aired    Guest). 

Whew  ! — it's  hard  work  eating  through  a  dinner  like  that ! 

The  Thin-haired  Guest.  Oh,  with  a  little  goodwill,  it's 

amazing  what  you  can  get  through  in  three  hours. 

l^he  Flabby  Guest,  Yes,  but  afterwards,  my  dear  sir, 
afterwards  ! 

Another  Guest.  I  believe  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  are 
to  be  served  in  the  music-room. 

The  Flabby  Guest.  Good  1     Then  perhaps  Mrs.  Sorby 
will  play  us  something. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest  {in    a   low   voice).  So    long    as 
she  doesn't  make  us  dance  to  a  tune  we  don't  like. 
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neve:  go  back  on  her  old  friends.     ( Thy  iaugh  and  ^';o 
into  thr  {finer  room). 

IVt/le  {in  a  lo7v  and  depressed  voice.)  1  dou't  think 
anybody  noticed  it,  (jre^ers. 

Gregers  (looking  at  hi fn).     What? 

IVerle.  Didn't  you  notice  it  either? 

Gregers.  What  was  there  to  notice  ? 

IVcri'e.  We  were  thirteen  at  table. 

Gr(.;:rs.  Really  ?     Were  we  ? 

ll'^erie  {u<ith  a  look  towards  Hjat.mar  Ekdal.)  We 
are  always  accustomed  to  sit  down  twelve.  {Turns  to 
the  other  quests.)  Come  along  in  here,  gentlemen.  {He 
leadit  the  way  out  through  the  inner  room,  and  is  followed 
iy  all  the  others  except  Hjai.mak  .md  Grkgkks.) 

Iljahnar  {who  has  heard  what  they  were  saying). 
You  shouldn't  have  invited  me,  Gregers. 

Gregers.  What  ?  This  party  is  supposed  to  be  in  my 
honour.  Why  should  I  not  invite  my  best  and  only 
fcriend  ? 

Hjalmar.  But  I  don't  believe  your  father  likes  it. 
1  never  come  to  the  house. 

Grc':-ers.  So  I  understand.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you 
and  talk  to  you,  because  I  expect  to  be  going  away 
again  directly. — Well,  we  two  old  schoolfellows  have 
drifted  a  long  way  a[)art  from  each  other,  haven  t 
we  ?     We  have  not  met  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Hjabnar.  Is  it  so  long  ? 

Gregers.  It  is  indeed.  And  how  is  the  world  treat- 
ing you  ?  You  look  well.  You  have  almost  become 
corpulent ! 

Hjalmar.  Well,  I  should  hardly  call  it  corpulent ;  but 
probably  I  look  more  of  a  man  than  I  did  then. 

Gregers.  That  you  do ;  there  is  certainly  more  of 
your  outer  man. 

Hjalmar  {sadly.)  But  the  inner  man,  Gregers ! 
Believe  me,  there  is  a  vast  difference  there.  You  know 
what  a  disastrous  blow  has  fallen  on  me  and  mine,  since 
we  two  last  met. 

Gregers  (lowering,  his  voice.)  How  is  your  lather 
getting  on  now  ? 
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Njalmar.  My  dear  fellow,  don't  let  iis  talk  abo'.t  it. 
My  poor  unfortunate  father  lives  at  home  wth  me,  of 
course.  He  has  not  another  creature  in  the  world  to 
cling  to.  But  you  can  understand  what  t(jrture  it  is  to 
me  to  speak  about  it.  Tell  me,  rather,  how  you  have 
been  getting  on  up  there  at  ih'i  works. 

Gregers.  It  has  been  splendidly  I'MK-ly.  I  havehad 
a  fine  opportunity  to  rununate  over  all  sorts  of  things. 
Come  here,  let  us  make  ourselves  more  comr^rt  hie. 
(He  sits  down  in  an  armchair  by  tht  firf  and  pushes 
HjAi-MAR  into  another  hesidf  him.) 

Hjalmar  {ivith    feeling).     Anyway,     Gr-  ;;(.-rs,     I 
i^rateful  to  you  for  a^kinu  me  here  ;  it  shows  th.T 
no  longer  bear  me  any  grudge. 

Gregers  {astonished).  What    should    make    you    ' 
I  ha'i  any  grudge  against  you? 

Jijalmar,  Just  at  fust  you  certainly  had. 
Gre^^ers.  When  ? 

Hjalmar.  After  that  miser.able  affair  happened.  And 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  you  should,  secni;  ihat  vMir 
own  father  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  bemg  drawn 
into  this — this  terrible  business. 

Gregers.  Was  that  any  reason  for  my  bearing  ymi  ii 
grudge?     Who  put  that  idea  into  your  head? 

Hjalmar.  I  know  you  did,  Gregtrs  ;  your  father 
himself  told  me  so. 

Gregers  {with  a  start).  My  father!     Did  he,  inrK  ed. 
Ah  ! — And  so  that's  why  you  never  let   me  hear  from, 
you — not  a  single  word. 
Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  Not  even  when  you  went  and  turned  your- 
self into  a  photographer? 

Hialmar.  Your  father  said  I  had  better  not  write  to 
you  about  anything  at  all. 

Gregers  [looking  straight  in  front  of  him).  Well, 
perhaps  he  was  right.  But  tell  me  now,  Hjahnar,  are 
you  tolerably  content  with  your  present  position  ? 

Hjalmar  [with  a  slight  sigh).  Oh  yes,  oh  yes  ;  I  may 
^ay  so,  certainly.  It  was  a  bit  difficult  for  me  at  firnt, 
as   you  can  understand.     Tt   was  such  an  entirely  new 
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life  to  take  up.  But  then  the  old  life  could  never  have 
been  the  same  any  more.  M  y  father's  hopeless  disaster— 
the  shame  and  disgrace,  Giegers — 

Gregers  ( feelingly).  Yes,  yes— of  course,  of  course. 
Hjaln.ar.   It   was    im|'OSsible    to    think    of   going    on 
wilii   my  studies  ;  we  hadn't  a  shilling'  left — worse  than 
that,    there    were    debts,   most    of   them    owed  tD   your 
falhi^r,  I  believe— 
Cn-gers.    lim  1 — 

Hjalmar.  So  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  best  thing  was 
to  drop  tiie  old  life  and  all  its  associations,  once  and  for 
all.     it   was   chit^fly   due   to   yuur   father's   advice  that 
I  did  so  ;  .ml  as  he  was  so  kind  in  helping  me — 
Gregers.  My  father  was  ? 

Ifja'mar.  Surely  you  know  he  was  ?  Where  do  you 
suppose  I  could  find  the  money  to  learn  phut(.3'r:i[)hy 
and  set  myself  up  in  a  studio?  That  costs  a  bit,  1  can 
tell  you. 

Gregers.  And  did  my  father  pay  for  all  this  ? 
Hjalmar.    Yes,    my    dear    fellow,    didn't    you    know 
that?      I    understood    that    he    had    written    to    you 
about  it. 

Grtgers.  He  never  said  a  word  about  its  being  his 
doing.  He  must  have  forgotten.  We  have  never 
written  anything  but  business  letters  to  each  other. 
So  it  was  really  my  father — ! 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  that  it  was,  indeed.  He  has  never 
wanted  anyone  to  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  was  he. 
And  it  was  thanks  to  him,  too,  that  I  was  able  to  marry. 
T^ut  perhaps  that  is  news  to  you  too? 

Graders.  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  {Takes 
him  by  the  arm.)  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear  Hjalmar, 
how  glad  all  this  makes  me — and  h.;w  it  pains  me  at  the 
same  time.  I  may  have  been  unjust  to  my  father  after 
all,  in  some  things.  It  shows  at  any  rate  that  he  has  a 
heart.  There  is  evidence  of  a  conscience  about  it — 
Hjalmar.  Of  a  conscience — ? 

Gregers.  Well,  call  it  what  you  like.  I  can't  tell  you 
TiuW  ^iaCi  i  o-iCi  lw»  near  inis  auoui  my  iuiu^i.  .*iivi  c 
vou  are  a  married  man,  Hjalmar.     It  will  be  a  long  time 
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before  1  shall  he  able  to  say  that  of  myself.  Well,  I 
hope  y*)ii  are  happy  in  your  marriage. 

Hja/mar.  Very  ha|)py.  I  hdv<-  as  pretty  ind  as 
capable  a  wife  as  a  man  could  wibh,  and  bhe  is  by  no 
aieans  without  education  either. 

Grfi^ers   {six^u/y  surprise  J).      I  should  hope  not! 

Iljiilmar.  Well',  lile  is  an  educatu.n,  you  see.  HlT 
daily  companiuiibliip  with  me— and  we  see  a  lew  rlever 
people  n..w  and  tiien.  I  can  assure  you,  you  would 
hardly  know  it  was  the  same  Gina. 

Crrgfrs.   Ciina? 

Iljalmar.  Yes,    don't   you  remember  her  name  was 

Gina? 

G'rir^^rj.  What  Gina?     I  don't  know— 

Jljaimar.   Have  you  forgotten  lliat  she  had  a  place  m 

this  house  once. 

Gret^frs  {^^Imcing  at  him).  Is  it  Gina  Hansen? 

Ilialmar.   ()•  course  il  is  Gina  Hansen. 

Grt^en.  Who  kept  house  for  us  ilial  last  year  when 
my  mother  was  ill  ? 

Hjaimar.  Certainly.  But  1  thou-ht,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  your  father  had  written  to  you  about  my  marriage. 

Gregfrs  {rising).  Yes,  h  •  did  ;  but  not  that  it  was—. 
{IVa/ks  up  and  down.)  ;s,  wail  a  bit.  1  ex{)ecl  he 
did,  n  .w  that  I  think  of  .  My  father  always  writes  me 
such  brief  letters.  {Sits  down  on  ihe  arm  of  Hjai.mar's 
ckair.)  Tell  me,  Hjaimar— it's  curious— how  did  you 
come  to  make  Gina's— your  wife's  ac(|u;i:ntance  ? 

Hjaimar.  It  was  quite  simple.  Gm  was  not  here 
any  longer.  Ever> thing  was  upside  down  in  the  house 
then  with  your  mother's  illness  ;  Gina  could  not  put  up 
with  it,  so  she  took  herself  off.  That  was  the  year 
before  your  mother  died— or  1  daresay  it  was  \X\t  same 

year. 

Grtgers.  It  was  the  same  year.     I  was  up  at  the  worws 

then.     And  after  that? 

Hjaimar.  \N'ell,  (iina  went  home  to  her  mother,  a 
very  active  and  hardworking  woman,  who  kept  a  small 
restaurant.     And   she   had  a  room  to  let,   a  very  nice 

rnmfnrtnbl**  rfM)m  — 
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(Jregers.  And  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  it,  I 
suppose  ? 

Ujalmar.  Ycb,  and  in  fact  it  was  your  father  who  put 
the  idea  into  tny  head.  And  that,  you  see,  was  the  way 
I  caiiie  to  know  (jina. 

Grei^fru  And  it  ended  in  your  falliiiL;  m  love? 
Hjalmar.  Yes.     Young  people  don't  take  long  to  fall 
n  love,  you  know. 

Gr(^(ri  \nsei  attain  una  u  a  J:s  about).  Tell  me, 
wa.  It  when  you  were  engaged  ttuu  my  father  induced 
you— I  mean,  was  it  then  that  you  began  to  think  o; 
lakuv,.'  up  [)hot(i;.rd;ihy  ? 

Hjalmar.  Cf^riamly.  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  some 
settled  occupation,  and  both  your  father  and  1  thought 
;)hol.)gra[)hy  offered  the  best  chances.  And  (Jina 
thought  so  too.  Yes,  and  there  was  another  reason,  I 
must  tell  you  ;  it  turned  out  that,  fortunately,  Giiia  had 
taken  some  lessons  in  retouching  photography. 
Gtfi^ers.  It  was  extraordinarily  lucky  altogether. 
Hjalmar  {in  a  pleased  voi  e  as  he  rises).  Yes,  wasn'l 
it !  Don't  you  think  everything  happened  wonderfully 
luckily  for  me? 

Grei^ers.  I  do,  indeed.  It  looks  as  if  my  father  had 
been  a  sort  of  providence  to  you. 

Hjalmar  {heartily).  He  did  not  forsake  his  old  friend's 
jon  in  the  day  of  trouble.     He  has  a  heart,  you  see. 

Airs.  Sorby  {coming  in  on  the  elder  Wkrle's  arm). 
Don't  be  obstinate,  dear  Mr.  Werle.  You  must  not  stay 
!n  there  any  lunger  staring  at  all  those  ligiits.  It  is  bad 
for  your  eyes. 

Werle  (slips  his  arm  out  of  hers  and  passes  his  hand 
rvtf  his  eyes).     Well,  I  really  believe  you  are  right. 

Mrs.  Sbrby  {to  the  gitests,  'clio  are  in  the  other  room). 
If  anyone  would  like  a  glass  of  punch,  he  must  come  in 
here  and  get  it. 

The  Fat  Guest  {coming  up  to  her).  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  are  determined  to  depri\  e  us  of  the  sacred  right 
of  smoking  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  it's  forbidden  m  here,  in  Mr.  \Yerls'i, 
>anctum. 
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Tiu  Thin  haired  Guest.  When 
law  al)out  tobacco,  Mrs.  Sort.s  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Alier  our  last  dinner,  when  certa  .1  person:* 
allowed  themselves  to  oversl.'i)  the  mark  alu>gcthi-r. 

The  Thtn  hatred  Guest.   Mayn't  we  overstt-p  it  just  a 


wee 


VjliP—not  the  Ua.^l  hit? 


Ml 


The 


Afrs.  Sorl'V.   Not  the    least  hit   in  any  direction, 

Balle.  . 

[Afost  of  the  (iUKSis  have  iome  in  by  (h^s  time. 
Servants  hand  round  the  N4nih.) 

Werle  {to  Hjai.m  ak,  who  ts  standini^  apart  by  a  tab  e). 
What  are  you  looking  at  there,  Ekcial  ? 

Hjalmar.   I  was  just  looking  at  an  album.  Mr.  Werle. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest  {who  is  wanderin-  about  the 
room).     Ah,    photographs!      They    must    interest    you, 

of  course. 

The  Fat  Guest  [who  has  settled  himselj  m  an  arm- 
chair). Haven't  you  brou^'ht  any  of  your  own  with  you? 

Hjalmar.  No,  I  haven't. 

The  tat  Guest.  Vou  should  have  ;  it's  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  digestion  to  sit  and  look  at  pictures. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest.  And  it  contributes  to  the 
general  entertaininont,  you  know. 

The  Short-sighted  Guest.  And  all  contnbut'ons  are 
thankfully  received. 

Mrs.  Sbrbv.  They  think  that  when  one  is  asked  out 
to    dinner    one    ought    to    do    something    to   earn    it, 

Mr.  Ekdal ! 

The  Tat  Guest.  Which   is  a  real   pleasure  when   ont 

gels  a  good  dinner  for  it. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest.  And  when  it  is  a  case  of  a 
struggle  for  existence,  then — . 

Mrs.  Sorby.  You  are  right  there  !  [l^hey  go  on  laugh- 
ing and  joking.) 

Gregers    [aside,    to     Hjaimar).    You    must    join    in, 

Hjalmar.  ... 

Hjalmar  [wincing).  How  on  earth  am  I  to  join  in? 

The  Tat  Guest.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Werle,  that 
Tokay  may  be  considered  a  comparatively  wholesome 
drink  ? 
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Werle  {standing  by  fhe  fire).  I  can  vouch  for  the 
Tokay  you  had  to-day,  anyway ;  it  is  of  one  of  the  very 
finest  years.     But  I  have  no  doubt  you  noticed  that. 

The  Fat  Guest.  Yes,  it  had  a  wonderfully  delicate 
flavour. 

Hjalmar  {hesitatingly).  Is  there  a  difference  between 
ihe  years  then  ? 

The  Fat  Guest  {laughing).  Well,  that's  good  ! 

Werle  {with  a  smile).  It's  evidently  waste  of  money  to 
give  him  a  fine  wine. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest.  Tokay  grapes  are  like  photo- 
graphs, Mr.  Ekdal ;  they  need  sunshine.     Isn't  that  so  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  the  light  is  a  great  point,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Then  it  is  just  the  same  with  all  you 
gentlemen  in  official  positions ;  you  all  like  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  Court  favowir. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest.  Come,  come ! — that's  a  very 
ancient  joke ! 

The  Short-sighted  Guest.  Mrs.  G  .by  is  coming  out  ! 

The  Fat  Guest.  And  at  our  expense.  {Wags  his 
finger.)     Madam  Bertha  !  Madam  Bertha  ! 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Another  thing  that  is  true  of  you,  too,  is 
that  different  years'  vintages  may  differ  vastly.  The  old 
vintages  are  the  best. 

The  Short-sighted  Gucst.  Do  you  reckon  me  among 
the  old  ones  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Far  from  it 

The  Thinha-rtd  Guest.  Listen  to  that !  But  what 
about  me,  dear  Mrs.  Sorby? 

The  Fat  Guest.  Yes,  and  me !  What  vintage  do  you 
consider  us  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Very  sweet  years,  both  of  you !  {She 
puts  a  glass  of  punch  to  her  lips;  the  Guests  continue 
laughing  and  joking  with  her.) 

Werle.  Mrs.  Sorby  can  always  get  neatly  out  of  a 
difficult  position,  if  she  likes.  Don't  put  your  glasses 
down ;  Pettersen,  fill  them  up ! — Gregers,  come  and 
have  a  glass  with  me.  (Gregers  dcs  not  move.)  Won't 
you  join  us,  Ekdal?  I  had  no  opportunity  of  drinking 
with  you  at  dinner. 
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(Graaberg,  ihe  boo Rkeeptr^  peeps  into  the  room  through 
the  private  door.) 

Graaberg.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  can't  get  out. 

Werle.  Have  you  got  locked  iu  again? 

Graaberg.  Yes,  aud  Flagstad  has  gone  oflf  with  the 
keys. 

Werle.  All  right,  come  out  this  way. 

Graaberg.  But  I  have  someone  with  me — 

Werle.  Come  along,  come  along,  both  of  you.  Don't 
mind  us. 

(Graaberg  and  old  Ekdal  come  out  of  the  office. 
WERLK^im  an  involuntary  <.xclamation  of  disgust , 
the  laughing  and  joking  stops  suddenly.  Hjalmak. 
ziarts  at  t/ie  sight  of  his  father,  puts  dow.i  his  glass 
and  turns  towards  the  fireplace, ") 

Ekdal  [keeping  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  bowing 
awkwardly  from  side  to  side  as  he  goes  out,  mumbling). 
Excuse  me  1  Come  the  wrong  way — door's  locked — 
door's   locked — Excuse   me  ! 

\Exit  at  the  back,  with  Graaberg. 

Werle  {between  his  teeth).     Confound  that  Graaberg  ! 

Gregers  {with  mouth  hanging  open  and  eyes  staring, 
to  Hjalmar).     Surely  that  was  never —  ! 

The  Fat  Guest.  What  is  it  ?     Who  was  that  ? 

Gregers.  Nothing ;  only  the  bookkeeper  and  another 
man. 

The  Thin-haired  Guest  {to  Hjalmar).  Was  he  a 
friend  of  yours  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  don't  know — I  didn't  notice — 

T/ie  Fat  Guest  {rising).  What  the  deuce  is  all  this 
about  ?  {He  joins  some  of  the  others,  who  are  talking 
below  their  breath.) 

Mrs.  Sorby  {whispers  to  the  Servant).  Give  him 
something  to  take  away  with  him — something  good. 

Petterson  {nodd'ng).  I  will.  \_Exit. 

Gregers  {in  a  low  and  shaking  voice,  to  H/almak). 
So  it  was  leaily  he? 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  And  yet  you  stood  there  and  said  you  didn't 
know  him  ! 
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Hjalmar  (in  a  loud  whisper).  How  could  I — 

Gregers.  Acknowledge  your  own  father  ? 

Hjalmar  {bitterly).  If  you  were  in  my  place,  you 
would — . 

(TTtir  OuESTS  who  have  been  talking  in  low  tones,  now  raiie 
.'heir  voices  ivith  an  obvious  effort) 

The  Thin-haired  Guest  {coming  up  lyniatly  tn  Hjalmar 
!Xnd  Gregers).  Well,  I  suppose  you  two  are  talking 
over  old  times  at  College,  eh  ?  Won't  you  smoke, 
Mr.  Ekdal  ?  Shall  I  give  you  a  light  ?  Ah,  I  forgot, 
we  mustn't  smoke. 

Hjalmar.   Thank  you,  I  don't  care  to. 

The  Fat  Gut'-t.  Can't  you  recite  some  charming  little 
poem  to  us,  Mr  iCKdal?  You  used  to  have  a  great  talent 
Sr  that. 

Hjalmar.   I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remembf:    inything. 

The  Fat  Guest,  ^\'hat  a  pity.  Well,  wiiat  sh.iil  wo  do, 
rialle?  {The  tu)o  Guest.s  ;?<?  togt-ther  into  ^h*  otlier 
rof>m.) 

Hjalmar  {sadly).  Gregers,  I  must  go  away.  When 
Fate  has  dealt  a  man  such  a  blow  as  it  has  done  to  me, 
you  know — .     Say  good-night  to  your  father  from  me. 

Gregers.  Yes,  yes.     Are  you  going  straight  home  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes.     Win? 

Gregers.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  come  along  arm  see  you 
presently. 

Hjalmar.  No,  you  mustn't  do  that.  Don't  come  to 
my  house.  Mine  is  a  sad  home,  Gregers — especially 
after  a  splendid  entertainment  like  this.  We  can  aivvays 
'hnd  some  place  in  the  town  to  meet. 

Mrs.  Siirbv.  io/mino  up  to  them,  and  speaking  low). 
.Are  you  going,  Mr.  Ekdal  ? 

Hjalmar.   \'es. 

Mf:.  Sorby.   Rememher  me  la  Gina. 

Hjalmar.   Tliank  you. 

Afrs.  Sorby.  And  tell  her  I  shall  "dc  up  to  see  her  s-^'mc 
day  soon. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  thanks.  {To  (iKEOERS.)  Sta>  here. 
'  will  slip  out  unobserved. 

(He  goes  out  through  the  other  room.) 
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Mrs.  Sbrby  {to  the  Servant  who  has  come  back).  Well, 
did  yo'J  give  the  old  man  something  to  take  with 
him? 

Pettersen.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  gave  him  a  bottlt  (jI  brandy. 
Airs.  Sbrby.  Oh,  you  might    have    found  something 
better  than  that  to  gu\,  liim. 

Petterstn.  No  indeed,  ma'am.  Brandy  is  what  he 
likes  best,  1  know. 

The  Fat  Guest  {standing  in  the  dootivay  'J'ith  a  piect 
of  music  in  his  hand).  Shall  we  play  &  duet,  Mrs.  Sorby  J' 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Certainly. 

The  Guests.  Bravo!  Bravo!  [Thy  and  a/i  the  Gvestt. 
^0  out  of  the  room.  Gregers  remains  standing  by  the 
fire.  His  father  is  looking  for  something  on  the 
writing-table  and  seems  anxious  for  Gregkks  to  go;  as 
GVKGER.S  does  nut  move,  Werlk  goes  towardi  the  door.) 

Gregers.  P'ather,  will  you  wait  a  luumont? 

Werle  {stopping).  What  is  it? 

Gregers.  I  want  a  word  with  you. 

Werle.  Can't  it  wait  till  we  are  alone? 

Gregers.  No,  it  can't.  Perhaps  we  shall  neser  find 
ourselves  alone. 

Werle  {coming  nearer  him).  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

{During   the  following    conversation    the    sound    rif    the 
piano  is  heard  faintly  from  the  other  room.) 

Gregers.  How  could  you  let  that  family  come  so 
miserably  to  grief? 

Werle.  Vou  mean  the  Ekdals,  I  presume. 

Gregers.  Yes,  1  mean  the  Ekdals.  Lieutenant  Ekdal 
and  you  were  once  so  intimate. 

Werle.  A  great  deal  loo  intimate,  unfortunately,  and 
1  have  been  paying  for  it  these  many  yars.  Ii  is  him  I 
have  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  my  good  name  and  repu- 
tation have  suffered  to  some  extent  too. 

Gregers  (in  a  hno  voice).  Was  he  really  the  only  one 
guilty  ? 

Werle.  Who  else,  if  you  please  I 

Gregers.  He  and  you  were  in  partnership  over  that 
big  purchase  ol  timber — 
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IVer/f.  But  you  know  that  it  was  Ekdal  who  made  the 
map  of  the  ground — that  misleading  map.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  illegal  felling  of  timber  on  Govern- 
ment property.  In  fact,  he  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
business.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  Lieutenant  Ekdal 
was  undertaking. 

Gre^ers.  Lieutenant  Ekdal  seems  to  have  had  no 
knowledge  himself  of  what  he  was  undertak'r.g. 

IVerU.  Maybe.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  'vas 
found  guilty  and  I  was  acquitted. 

Gregers.  Ves,  I  am  quite  aware  there  were  no  proofs. 

Werle.  An  acquittal  is  an  acquittal.  Why  are  you 
raking  up  these  horrible  old  stories,  which  have  whitened 
my  hair  before  its  time  ?  Is  this  what  your  mind  has 
been  brooding  upon  up  there  all  these  years  ?  I  can 
issure  you,  Gregers,  that,  here  in  town  the  wh'Mp  story 
aas  been  forgotten  long  ag.       -  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Gregers.  But  what  about  wretched  family  ? 

IVerle.  What  could  you  nave  expected  me  lo  do  for 
them?  When  Ekdal  regained  his  freedom  he  was  a 
broken  man,  absolutely  past  help.  There  are  some  nn  n 
who  go  under  entirely  if  Fate  hits  them  ever  so  little,  and 
never  come  to  the  surface  again.  Believe  me,  Grecjers, 
I  could  have  done  no  more  than  I  have,  without  exposing 
myself  to  all  sorts  of  suspicion  and  gossip — 

Gregers.  Suspicion —  ?     Quite  so. 

Werie.  I  got  Ekdal  copying  to  do  at  the  office,  and  I 
pay  him  a  great  deal  more  for  his  work  than  it  is  worth. 

Gregtrs  [without  looking  at  him).  I  have  no  doubt  o: 
that. 

Werle.  You  smile  ?  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  it  is 
true?  I  am  quite  aware  it  doesn  t  appear  in  my 
accounts ;  I  never  enter  such  payments  as  that. 

Gregers  {with  a  cold  smile).  I  quite  agree  that  there 
ir«  certain  expenses  it  is  better  not  to  enter  in  one's 
accounts. 

Werle  {with  a  start).  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregers  {in  n  more  confident  tone).  Have  you  entered 
•n  your  accounts  what  it  cost  you  to  have  Hialmar 
r.kdai  taught  photograph v  ? 
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IVerU.  I?     Why  should  I  have  entered  that? 

Grfggrs.  I  know  now  that  it  was  you  who  [laid  for  it. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  it  was  you  who  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  s'ttle  down  as  he  has  done. 

IVerle.  And,  after  all  that,  you  say  I  have  done  nothing 
for  the  Ekdais !  I  can  assure  you  tl.  .t  fiiniily  has 
caused  me  enough  expense,  in  all  conscience. 

Gregers,  Have  you  entered  any  one  item  of  it  in  your 
accounts  ? 

Werle.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? 

Gregers.  1  have  my  reasons.  Tell  me  this — didn't 
your  great  solicitude  for  your  old  friend's  son  begin  just 
at  the  time  he  was  contem[)lating  getting  married? 

Werle.  Good  Lord  ! — after  all  these  years,  how  can 
I—? 

Gregers.  You  wrote  to  me  at  the  time — a  business 
letter,  naturally — and  in  a  postscript,  in  just  one  or  two 
words,  you  told  me  Hjalmar  Ekdal  had  married  a  Miss 
Hansen. 

Werle.  Well,  that  was  true  ;  that  was  her  name. 

Gregers.  But  you  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  this 
Miss  Hansen  was  Gina  Hansen,  our  former  housekeeper. 

Werle  (laughs  ironically,  but  in  a  constrained  manner). 
No,  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  so  specially  interested  in 
our  former  housekeeper. 

Gregers.  Nor  was  I.  But  {lowering  his  voice)  there 
was  someone  else  in  this  house  who  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  her. 

.I'erle.  What  do  you  mean?  (In  an  angry  voice.) 
You  don't  mean  that  you  refer  to  me  ? 

Gregers  (in  a  low  voice,  but  firmly).    Yes,  I  refer  to  you. 

Werle.  And  you  dare —  !  You  have  the  audacity 
to — !  And  as  for  this  ungrateful  photogra[)her  fellow — 
how  dare  he  presume  to  come  here  and  make  such 
accusations ' 

Gregers.  Hjalmar  has  never  said  a  single  word  of  the 
kind.  I  don't  believe  that  he  has  even  a  suspicion  of 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Werle.  Then  where  have  you  got  it  from  ?  Who 
could  have  told  you  such  a  thing? 
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Gregers.  My  poor  unhappy  mother  told  me,  the  last 
time  I  saw  her. 

Werle.  Your  mother!  I  might  have  thought  as 
much!  She  and  you  were  always  together  in 'every- 
thing. It  was  she  from  the  very  first  who  drew  you 
apart  from  me. 

Gresft^.  No,  it  was  the  su.Tering  and  humiliation  she 
had  to  undergo,  till  at  last  it  broke  ii-r  down  and  drove 
her  to  such  a  miserable  end. 

WfrU.  She  had  not  the  least  suffering  or  humiliation 
to  undergo— not  more  than  many  others,  anvway  !  But 
there  is  no  dealii^.r  with  sirkiy  and  hyster.  al  folk,  i 
have  good  reasc  II  to  know  that.  And  so  you  have  been 
broodmu  over  such  a  sus[)icion  as  this  !— you  have  been 
rak'ng  up  all  sorts  of  ancient  rumours  and  slanders 
about  your  own  father !— Let  me  tell  you,  Gregers,  I 
really  think  at  your  age  you  might  find  something  mor^ 
useful  to  do. 

Gregers.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  quite  time  I  did. 
_  IVerlf.  And  perhaps,  if  you  did.  you  would  be  easier 
m  your  mind  than  you  appear  to  be  at  present.  What 
possible  point  is  there  in  your  drudging  away  at  tiie 
works,  year  in  and  year  out,  like  the 'merest  clerk,  and 
refusing  to  accept  a  shilling  more  than  the  ordinary 
wages?     It  is  sim{)ly  folly  on  your  part. 

Gregers.  Ah,  if  only  I  were  as  certain  f  tha:  as  vou 
are  ! 

IVerU.  I  think  I  understand.  You  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent, not  to  be  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  me. 
Well,  now  there  happens  to  be  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
become  indcnendenl,  to  be  your  own  master  entirely. 

Gregers.   Indeed?  and  what  may  that  be? 

Werle.  When  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had  urgent 
reasons  for  asking  you  to  come  to  town  at  once well— 

Gregers.  Well,  what  is  it  exactly  that  you  want  ?  I 
have  been  waiting  all  day  for  you  to  tell  me. 

IVerk.  I  propose  to  offer  you   a   partnership   in   the 

firm. 

Gregers.  I  ! — a  partner  in  your  firm? 

.  Yes.       It    ueed    not    necessitate    our   alwavs 
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being  together.      You  might   manage  the  business  here 
in  town,  and  I  would  go  up  to  the  works. 

Gregers.  You? 

Werlt.  Yes.  You  see,  I  am  no  longer  as  fit  for  my 
work  as  I  used  to  be.  I  am  obliged  to  be  careful  of  my 
eyes,  Gregers  ;  they  have  begun  to  get  a  bit  weak. 

Gregers.  They  were  always  that. 

WerU.  Not  as  weak  as  they  are  now.  And,  besides 
that,  circumstances  might  make  it  desirable  for  me  to 
live  up  there,  at  any  rate  for  a  while. 

Gregers.  Such  an  idea  has  never  entered  into  my  mind. 

IVerle.  Listen,  Cregers  ;  we  seem  to  stand  apart  froni 
each  other  in  very  many  ways,  but  after  all  we  are  father 
and  son.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
to  some  kind  of  an  .;nd  :rstanding  with  one  another. 

Gregers.  To  outward  appearance,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

IVer/e.  Well,  at  any  rate  that  would  be  something. 
Think  over  it,  Gregers.  Doesn't  it  appear  to  you  as  a 
possibility  ?     Eh  ? 

Gregers  {looking  at  him  coldly).  There  is  something  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this. 

Werlf.  VV'h,at  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregers.  You  probably  intend  to  make  use  of  me  in 
some  way. 

Werk.  Two  people  as  closely  connected  as  we  are  can 
always  be  of  use  to  one  another. 

Gregers.  Possibly. 

Werle.  I  want  you  to  stay  at  home  with  me  for  a  bit. 
I  am  a  lonely  man,  Gregers;  I  have  always  felt  lonely, 
all  my  life,  and  I  feel  it  more  than  ever  now  that  I  am 
no  longer  young.     I  need  some  companionship. 

Gregers.  You  have  Mrs.  Sorhy. 

Werk.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  and  she  has,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  become  almost  indispensable  to  me.  She  is 
clever  and  ea.sy-g< ling,  and  livens  up  the  hi. use— and  I 
need  that  sort  of  thing  badlv. 

Gregers.  Quite  so ;  you  seem  to  me  to  have  just  what 
you  want. 

Werle.  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  can't  last.  Lnr^er 
such  circumstances  a  woman  is  easily  put  into  a  false 
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position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Indeed,  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  man  is  not  much  safer. 

Gregers.  Oh,  when  a  man  gives  such  good  dinners  as 
you  do,  he  can  take  considerable  liberties  with  public 
opinion. 

WerU.  Yes,  but  what  about  her,  Gregers  ?  I  am  so 
afraid  she  won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer.  And  even 
if  she  did— if  out  of  attachment  to  me  she  were  to 
disregard  gossip  and  scandal,  and  so  on—  ?  You  have 
a  very  3trong  sense  of  justice,  Gregers  ;  doesn't  it  seem 
to  you  that — 

Gregers  {interrupting  him).  Tell  me  this,  without 
beating  about  the  bush  ;  are  you  thinking  of  marrying 
her? 

IVerle.  And  if  I  were,  what  then  ? 

Gregers.  Exactly.     What  then  ? 

IVerle.  Would  it  be  a  thing  you  would  find  it  im- 
possible  to  countenance  ? 

Gregers.  Not  in  the  least.     Not  by  Lny  means. 

Werle.  Well,  I  was  not  sure  whethei  perhaps,  out  of 
respect  for  your  mother's  memory,  you — 

Gregers.  I  am  not  sentimental. 

Werle.  Well,  whether  you  are  or  not,  you  have  at  any 
rate  lifted  a  heavy  wei^^ht  off  my  mind.  It  is  an 
immense  pleasure  to  me  that  I  can  count  on  your 
sympathy  in  this  matter. 

Gregers  {looking  intently  at  him).  Now  I  understand 
how  it  is  you  want  to  make  use  of  me. 

Werle.  Make  use  of  you  ?     AVhat  an  expression  ! 

Gregers.  Oh,  don't  let  us  be  so  nice  in  our  choice  of 
words — at  any  rate  when  we  are  alone.  (  With  a  short 
laugh.)  I  see !  This  was  the  reason  why  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  town — to  help 
>ou  to  make  a  pretence  of  family  life  here  for  Mrs. 
Sorby's  edification  ! — a  touching  tableau,  father  and  son  ! 
That  would  be  something  new. 

Werle.  How  dare  you  take  that  tone  with  me ! 

Gregers.  When  was  there  any  family  life  here  ?  Never, 
as  Ion?  as  I  can  remember^  But  now.  if  voa  nleaF.e  a 
little   of  that   sort    of  thing   is   desirable.'     It    would 
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undeniably  have  a  splendid  effect  if  it  could  get  about 
that  the  son  has  hastened  home,  on  the  wings  of  filial 
piety,  to  attend  his  old  father's  wedding.  What  becomes 
then  of  all  the  rumours  of  what  his  poor  dead  mother  had 
suffered  and  endured  ?  They  are  absolutely  silenced 
her  son's  action  would  do  that. 

IVerU.  Gregers — I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone 
living  towards  whom  you  feel  as  bitterly  as  you  do  to  me. 

Grtj^ers  {in  a  low  voice).  1  have  seen  you  at  too  close 
quarters. 

IVer/f.  You  have  seen  me  through  your  mother's  eyes. 
{Lowering  his  voice  a  little.)  But  you  ought  to  remember 
that  her  eyes  were  —were — clouded  now  and  then. 

Gregers  {trembling).     I  understand   what   you    mean. 
But  who  is  to  blame  for  my  mother's  unfortunate  weak 
ncss  ?     You,   and  all  your— !     The   last  of  them  wa? 
this  woman  that  was  foisted  upon  Hjalmar  Ekdal  when 
you  were  tired  of  her.     Faugh  ! 

Werle  {shrugging  his  shuulders).  Just  the  way  your 
mother  used  to  talk. 

Gregers  {without  paying  any  attention  to  him).  And 
there  he  is  now,  like  a  big  unsuspecting  child,  in  th(. 
middle  of  all  this  deceit ;  living  under  the  same  roo? 
with  a  N-oman  like  that,  without  the  slightest  idea  that 
what  he  calls  liis  home  is  built  on  a  lie.  {Taking  a  ste^ 
nearer  his  father.)  When  I  look  back  on  all  you  have 
done,  it  is  like  looking  a»  a  battle-field  strewn  on  every 
side  with  ruined  lives. 

Werle.  I  am  begmning  to  think  the  gulf  between  u«. 
two  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged. 

Gregers  {controls  himself  and  bows).  I  agree  with 
you  ;  and  therefore  1  will  take  my  hat  and  go. 

Werle.  ♦^to?     Out  of  the  house? 

Gregers.    I'es,  I  see  at  last  some  object  to  live  for. 

Werle.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Gregers.  You  would  only  laugh,  if  I  told  you. 

Werle.  A  lonely  man  doesn't  laugh  so  readily,  Gregf-rs. 

Gregers  {fainting  to  the  back  of  the  room).  Lof^L 
iamei — iviis.  ouFD^t  is  piayiug  uimu  man's  buii  with 
your  guests.     Good-night,  and  good-bye.     {He  goei  ■■ut. 
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The  ("iijESTS  are  heard  merrily  laughing  as  they  come  into 
the  ot/ic-r  room.) 

Werle    {muttering     scornfully     after     Gregkrs).       Hal 
Hal     Poor  chap — and  he  says  he  is  not  sentimental! 


ACT    il 

(Scene.— HjALMAR  Ekdal's  studio,  a  fairly  large  attic 
room.  On  the  right,  a  sloping  roof  with  large  glass  win- 
dows, half  covered  by  a  blue  curtain.  'J  he  door  leading  into 
the  room  is  in  the  nght-hand  corner,  and  further  forward 
on  the  same  side  is  a  aoor  leading  to  a  sitting-room.  In  the 
Irft-hand  wall  are  two  doors,  with  a  stove  between  them. 
In  the  back  wall  are  wide  double  doors,  arranged  so  as 
to  slide  back  on  either  side.  The  studio  is  simply  but 
comfortably  furnished.  Between  the  doors  on  the  right, 
near  the  wall,  stands  a  sofa  with  a  table  and  some  chairs  '; 
on  tlie  table  a  shaded  lamp  is  lit.  An  old  armchair  is 
drawn  up  by  the  stove.  Photographic  apparatus  and 
instrutnents  are  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  room. 
Against  the  back  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  double  doors,  is  a 
bookcase,  containing  some  books,  boxes,  bottles  of  chemicals, 
and  a  variety  of  instruments  and  tools.  On  the  table  are 
lying  photograpiis,  patnt-orushes,  paper,  and  so  forth. 
GiNA  Ekdal  is  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  sewing. 
Redvig  is  on  the  sofa  reading  a  book',  with  her  thumbs  in 
ht^  e.irs  and  her  hands  shading  her  eyes.) 

Gtna  (wlio  has  glanced  several  limes  at  Hedvig  wuh 
restrained  anxiety,  calls  to  her).  Hedvig  I  (Hedvig  does 
not  hear  her.) 

Gina  (louder).  Hcflvig ! 

HeMtg   {puts   her   hands   down   and   looks    up).      Yes 
tT'jtlu'r?  ^'  ' 

Gtna.  Hedvig,  you  must  be  good  and  not  sit  there 
reading  any  longer. 

Hedvig.  Mayn't  I  read  a  little  more,  mother.?     Just  a 
little? 
Gina.  No,  no,  you  must  put  your  book  away.     Your 
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he  don't  ever  read  in  the  evening 


father  doesn't  like  it 
himself. 

IJedvi,!^  {'^huttins^  hfr  book).  No,  father  doesn't  care 
so  much  about  reading. 

Gina  {puts  do^vn  htr  saving  and  takes  up  a  penal 
and  a  littU  note-book).  Do  you  remember  how  much  we 
paid  for  tht  butter  today? 

I/edTig.  One  and  nine[)cnce. 

Gina.  That's  ri^hl.  {IVriffs  it  doivn.)  It's  frif^htful, 
the  amouTit  of  butter  we  j^et  tlirough  in  this  house.  And 
then  there  was  the  smoked  sausa.i;e  and  the  chuese — let 
me  see — {writes)— And  then  there  was  the  ham— (a</</i 
up) — there,  that  lot  alone  comes  to — 

Hedvig.  And  then  there's  the  beer. 

Gina.  Yes,  of  course.  {Puts  it  doivn.)  It  soon 
•nounts  up,  but  it  can't  be  helfied. 

Hedvijy.  But  thrn  you  and  I  didn't  need  anything  hot 
for  dinner,  as  father  was  out. 

Gina.  No,  that  was  lucky.  And.  what's  more,  I  have 
taken  eight  and  sixpence  for  photographs. 

Hfdvig.  As  much  as  that ! 

Gina.  Yes,  eight  and  sixpence  exactly. 

{SiUnce.    Gina  resumes  her  serving.     Hrnvir.  t.ikes  a 
piece   of  paper   and   a  pencil   and   begins   df  i:ving, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  left  hand.) 
Hedvig.  Isn't  it   funny  to   think  of   father  at   a   big 
dinner-party  at  Mr.  Werle's? 

Gina.  He  is  not  strictly  speaking.  Mr.  Werle's  giiest, 
it  was  the  son  who  invited  him.  {After  a  pause.)  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  .\Tr.  Werle. 

Hedvig.  \  wish  most  awfully  he  would  come  home. 
He  riromised  to  ask  Mrs.  Sorby  for  something  nice  to 
bring  back  to  me. 

Gina.  Ah.  there's  plenty  of  good  things  going  in 
that  house,  !  can  tell  ;<)u. 

Hedvig  {resuming  her  drawing^).  And  I  believe  I  am  a 
bit  hungry  too. 

{0/d  Ekdal  comes  in,  a   roll  of  papers  under  h:;  nrm 
and  a  parcel  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.) 

Gtna.  How  late  you  are  to-night,  grandfather — 
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Ekdal.  They  had  locked  up  the  oJfice.  I  had  to  wait 
for  (iraaberg ;  and  then  I  was  obhged  to  go  through 
— hill ! 

ihdvig.  Did  they  give  you  some  more  copying, 
'^raiui  lather  ? 

Z'^j'a/.  All  this  lot.     Just  look! 

Ci'ta.  That's  splendid. 

Hidvig.  And  you  have  got  a  (larcel  in  your  pocket, 
too. 

Ekdal.  Have  I?  Oh,  that's  nothing,  th.u's  nothing. 
{1  uts  do7vn  his  stick  in  a  corner  of  t/u  room.)  'I'his  will 
keep  me  busy  lor  a  long  time,  C^ina.  (Pu//s  one  oj  the 
sliding  doors  at  the  back  a  little  open)  Hush  !  {He  looks 
in  through  the  door  for  a  moment  and  then  shuts  it  again 
cart-fully.)  Ha,  ha!  Th-y  are  all  asleep  to^ether  in 
there.  And  she  has  gone  into  the  basket  oi  her  own 
accord.     Ha,  ha ! 

Hedvig.  Are  you  quite  sure  she  isn't  cold  in  the 
basket,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.  What   an   idea!     Cold?     In   all  t  '--iw? 

{Goes  to  the  farther  door  on  the  left.)     Are  there  uiu. 
here  ? 

Gina.  There's  some  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  (Ekdal 
^oes  into  his  room.) 

Hedvig.  iaii  t  .-.  nice  tiial  grandfather  has  got  all  this 
frchh  copying  to  do  ! 

Gina.  Y^s,  poor  old  grandfather;  he  will  be  able  to 
make  a  little  pocket-money. 

Hedvig.  And  won't  be  able  to  sit  all  the  morning  at 
that  horrid  restaurant  of  Mrs.  Eriksen's  over  there. 

Gina.  Yes,  that's  another  thing. 

Hedvig  {after  a  short  pause).  Do  you  think  they  are 
still  at  dinner? 

Gina.  Goodness  knovs.     Very  likely  they  are. 

Hedvig.  Just  think  what  a  lovely  dinner  lather  must 
be  having.  I  know  he  will  be  in  such  a  good  temper 
when  he  comes  home.     Don't  you  think  so,  mother  't 

Gina.  Yes,  but  just  think  how  nice  it  would  be  if  we 
could  tell  him  we  had  let  the  room. 

Hedvig.   We  don't  need  that  to-night. 
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Gina.  Oh,  every  little  helps.  And  the  room  is  stand 
Ing  empty. 

Hedvig.  I  mean  that  we  don't  need  to  be  able  to  tell 
him  that  to-night.  He  will  be  in  good  spirits  anyway. 
We  shall  be  all  the  better  of  the  news  about  the  room 
for  another  time. 

Gina  {looking  at  her).  Do  you  like  having  some  good 
news  to  tell  your  father  when  he  comes  home  of  an 
evening? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  because  things  seem  to  go  plea3anter 
then. 

Gina  {thoughtfully).  There's  something  in  that, 
certainly. 

{Old  Ekdal  comes  in  again,  and  is  going  out  by  the 
nearer  door  on  the  left.) 

Gina  {turning  in  her  chair).  Do  you  want  something 
in  the  kitchen,  grandfather? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  I  do.     Don't  get  up.  [Exit. 

Gina.  I  hope  he  is  not  poking  the  fire,  in  there. 
{After  a  short  pause.)  Hedvig,  do  see  what  he  is 
up  to. 

{Ekdal  returns  with  a  little  jug  of  hot  water.) 

Hedvig.  Have  you  been  getting  some  hot  water, 
grandfather  ? 

Ekdai.  Yes,  I  have.  I  want  it  for  something— I  have 
got  some  writing  to  do,  and  my  ink  is  all  dried  up  as 
thick  as  porridge — hm  ! 

Gina.  But  you  ought  to  have  your  supper  first.  It 
is  all  laid  in  there. 

Ekdal.  I  can't  bother  about  supper,  Gina.  I'm 
dreadfully  busy,  I  tell  you.  I  won't  have  anyone  coming 
into  my  room,  not  anyone— hm  !  {Goes  into  his  room. 
Gina  and  Hkdvig  exchange  glances). 

Gina  {in  a  low  voice).  Can  you  imagine  where  he  has 
got  the  money  from  ? 

Hedvig.  I  expect  he  has  got  it  from  Graaberg. 

Gina.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Graaberg  always  sends  his 
pay  to  me. 

-------o'      i  Ji  — "      :..-      •i'.^o..     «;..  fi'Ol.    a,    lji.;itic    on    C<CUH 

somfitvhere. 
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Gina.  Poor  grandfather,  no  one  would  mve  him 
a-ed:t.  " 

{Entrr   HjALMAR    Ekdal,    wearing   an    overcoat   ana 

<'  K^-y  I<'ii  h'.it). 

Gina  {throrvs  down  her  ^nving  and  gfts  up).  Back 
already,  lijahiiai? 

JJfdvig  {at  the  same  time,  jumping  u;>).  Fancy  your 
coniinj,'  now,  father  ! 

Hjalmar  [taking  of  his  hat).  Oh,  must  of  tlie  guests 
were  leaving.  ° 

Hediig.   So  early? 

Hjalmar    \■,<./^t    was    a    dinner-party,     you     know. 
\Btgins  taking  off  his  coat). 
Gina.   Let  me  help  you. 

Hedvig.  And  me  too.  {Th^y  take  off  his  coat,  Gina 
fiangs  It  or  the  waU.)   Were  there  many  theie,  father? 

Hjalmar.  Oh  no,  not  many.  We  were  just  twelve 
or  fourteen  at  table. 

GuLi.  And  you  had  a  chat  with  all  of  them? 
Hjalmar.     A    little,     yes;    but    Gregers    practically 
fr.onopohsed   me. 

Gina.  Is  Gregers  as  ugl/         .er? 
Hjalmar.  ^'ell,  he's  not  particularly  handsome.     Isn't 
'.he  old  man  in  yet  ? 

Hedvig.  Ves,  grandfather  is  busy  writing. 
Hjalmar.  Did  he  say  anything? 
Gtna.  No,  what  about? 

Hjalmar.  Did-t  he  say  anything  about—.  I  fancied 
I  heard  he  had  been  to  Graaberg.  I  will  go  in  and 
see  h;m  for  a  momeiu. 

Gina.  No,  no,  it's  not  worth  while. 
/■    'mar.   Why   not?     Did    he    say    he  didn't    want 
ine  to  go  m  ? 

Cina.   He  doesn't  want  anyone  to  go  in  to-night 
Jledvig  [making  signs  to  her).   Hm— hm  ! 
Gina  [taking  no  notice).   He   came   in   and    fetched 
himself  some  hot  water. 

Hjalmar.   Then  I  suppose  he  is — ? 

Gina.  Yes,  that'L-  "t. 

Hjalmar.    "      ]    h"ivens— my    poor    old   p rev  haired 
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he  can.     [Oid  Ljcdal  .w;^«  o«/  0/  his  room  weann,  a 
cirfsstng-g07vn  and  smokiTu^  a  /.;>f  )  '^ 

^^^^^^./a/.  Ah,  you  are  back.  '  I  thought    I   heard  your 

J/jr-lmar.  I  have  just  come  in. 
Ekdal.  You  did.'.t  see  me,  then? 
JJj^^!^nar.  No.    but    they      to!,i    me    you    had    gon. 

thofeptpfeT  °'  ^•^^''  ^^^^"-^'-~^-'     ^Vh.\vere  all 
^^a/;;.ar.  Oh,  all  sorts.      Flor  was  there,   and    Ralle 
"all^.Tfr""'  -^^^•^^■ -hiVname-  f  don't  ren.e  nbu 

^^^r^/ (W./;^^).  Do   you    hear   tnat,  G.na?     Ail  of 
cm  men  about  the  Court ! 
Gina.    Yes,  they  are  very  fine  in  that  house  now. 
Hedvig.   Did  any  of  them  sing,  fath.r-or  recite? 

^J^i  r"'        '    '^'>'    ''"'>'    ^'^"^^^^    nonsense.      They 
wanted  me  to  recite  to  them,  but  I  ...nt  going  to  do 

Ekdal   Yon  weren't  going  to  do  th..t,  eh? 

(^na.  I  thmk  you  mi-ht  have  done  tliat. 

i^,z/mar  No,  I  don't  think  one  ought  to  h.-  at 
everyone's  beck  and  call.  (IVaiking  up  and  down) 
•■■  "rway,  1  am  not  going  to  be. 

£kdaL  No,  no,  Hjahiiu's  not  th.it  sort. 

Ifjulniar.  I  fail  to  sec  why  I  sh...u!d  be  expected  to 
amuse  others  ,f  I  happen  to  go  out  for  once.  ^  Let  the 
o.hers  exert  themselves  a  little.  These  fellows  go  fr-m 
one  house  to  another,  eating  and  drinking,  evry  day  ^f 

nrn;/v"'''-  ^  ^^'"'^  they  .hould  take  thi trouble  to'do 
sornethmg  m   return    for   all  the  excellent  meals  they 

Gina.   But  you  didn't  t-.-ll  them  that? 

Bja/mar  {hummino).  Hm-hm-hm  ;  thev  heard 
sornetlung  that  astonished  them.  I  can  tell  you. 

J^daL  And  ail  'em  men  about  the  O  irt  ' 

i^-aW  That  didn't  save  them.  [Casua/ly  \  \nd 
then  we  h.ad  .  little  argument  about  Tokay.        -^^ 
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EkJal.  Tokay,  did  you  say?  That's  a  grand  wine, 
if  you  like  ! 

Jfjaimar.  It  can  be  a  crand  wine.  But  of  course, 
you  know,  all  vinta;^es  are  not  of  the  same  q  iity; 
it  entirely  depends  how  much  sunshine  the  vines  have 
had. 

Gina.  There  isn't  anything  you  don't  know,  Hjalmar. 

Ekdal.   And  did  they  want  to  argue  about  ..hat? 

Iljalmar.  'I'hey  tried  to;  but  they  were  informed  that 
it  was  just  the  same  with  Court  officials.  All  years  are 
not  e(iually  good  in  their  case  either,  they  were  told. 

Gma.    I  don't  knfjw  how  you  think  of  such  things  ! 

r.k.ial.  Ha— ha!  They  had  to  put  that  in  their  pipes 
and  smoke  it  ? 

Hjalmar.  We  let  them  have  it  straight  between  the 
eyes. 

Ekdal.  Do  you  hear  that,  Gina  ?  Straight  between 
the  eyes  ' — and  men  about  the  Court  too  ! 

Gina.   Fancy  that,  straight  between  the  eyes. 

IJjalmar,  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  it. 
One  doesn't  repeat  such  things  as  that.  The  whole 
thing  passed  off  (juite  amicably,  of  course.  They  wer'S 
very  gonial,  jileasant  fellows.  Why  should  1  want  to 
hurt  their  feelings?  Not  I. 

Ekdal.   Rut  straight  between  the  eyes — 

Ufdvig  (rfla.v7«.'/v.)  Mow  frnny  it  is  to  see  you  in 
dres';  clothes.   Vou  look  very  nice  in  dress  clothes,  father. 

}Jj}lmar.  Yes,  don't  you  think  so?  And  this  really 
fits  me  beautifully.  It  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  me— a  little  tight  in  the  armholes.  perhaps— 
help  me.  Hedvig,  (  7\ik^^s  o§  the  coat.)  I  wonid  rather 
put  on  my  jacket.  Where  have  you  jiut  my  jacket,  Gina? 

Gina.  Here  it  is.  {Brings  t  lit  jacket  and  helps  him  on 
with  !t.) 

///a/mar.  That's  better  !  Be  sure  you  don't  forget  to 
let  Molvik  ha\e  the  suit  back  to-nifirrow  morning. 

Gi'ia  {folliug  it  up).    I  will  see  to  it. 


Hjalmar    {<:/rftrhi 'irr  h;>-<f!f^.    Ah,   that's    more 


rom- 


fortable.   And    I   rather  ^.mvy  a  loose,  easy  coat    like  this 
suits  my  style  better.  Don't  you  think  so,  Hedvig  ? 
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/Ldvtg.  Yes,  father. 

lljaimar.  Especially  if  I  tie  my  cravat  wilb  fiowinp 
ends,  like  this — what  do  you  think? 

lieavig.  Yes,  it  goes  so  well  with  your  beard  and 
your  ■'  .  \  curly  hair. 

Hjalinar.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  call  ii  curly  ;  1 
should  think  "wavy"  was  a  better  word. 

Hfdvi^.  Ye.s,  it  has  beautiful  waves  in  it. 

J-Ijalmur.  I'hat's  it — ^wavy. 

Hedvi^  {after  a  Utile  pauu\  pulling  hl\  coat).   Faliier  I 

Jdjamiar.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Htdrii^.  You  know  quite  well. 

Hjalmar.  No,  indeed  I  don't. 

hedvig  {half  tuui^hmg  and  half  crytng).  Father,  yon 
:nustn't  tease  nie  any  longer. 

Hjalmar.   But  what  is  it? 

Hedvig  {shaking  hint).  Don't  pretend  !  Out  with  them, 
father — the  good  tlungs  you  promised  to  bring  h.,.rne 
to  me. 

Hjalmar.  There,  just  fancy  my  having  forgoiien  ail 
about  it  1 

Hedvig.  No.  you  are  only  making  iun  of  me, 
father'     It's  too  bad.  Where   nave  )()u   hidden  it? 

Hjalmar.  Upon  my  word,  1  forgot  all  .nhout  it ! 
But  wait  a  bit,  iledvig,  I  have  got  something  else 
for  you.  {Rises,  and  hunts  i  the  pockets  cj  t/n  dress 
coat.) 

Hedvig  {jumping  and  clapping  her  /uu/as.)  Oh,  niotlier  ! 
mother ! 

Gina.  You  see,  if  you  only  give  him  time — 

Hjalmar  {holding  out  a  bit  of  paptr).  Look,  here 
it  is. 

Hedvig.  That !    It  is  only  a  piece  of  paiier. 

Hjalmar.  It  is  the  bill  of  fare,  my  dear— the  whole 
bill  of  fare.  Here  is  "  Menu  "  ai  the  lop,  that  means  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Hedvig.  Is  that  all  you  have  got  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  forgot  to  bring  anything  else,  I  tell  you. 
But  I  can  tell  you  all  these  good  things  were  a  great 

'~'  '  ^  '  '     ■  !  I . . .    '.  I .-  i       -3 
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disiies  t^  you.     Look, 


I  will  describe  the  taste  of  all  the 
Hedvi;^. 

Hedvig  {^Ipw.  I'ft  her  Ifa-s).  Thank  you.  (She 
stts  down,  but  doei  no,'  '^ad  it.  Gina  makes  si-ns  ;o  her 
and  iljALMAR  notices  it.)  ' 

Hjalmar  {tva/king  up  and  <fou>ri).  It  is  incredible 
rh;it  the  father  of  :i  family  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
think  about;  and  if  he  turgets  the  slightest  little  thing, 
he  is  sure  to  see  glum  faces  at  once.  Well,  one  gets 
accustomed  even  to  that.  (Stands  by  the  stave  beside  his 
father:)  Have  you  taken  a  [ice[)  in^ there  this  cvenine. 
father?  ^ 

EkdaL  Of  cotir-^L-    I    h:tve.     She  has  gone   into    the 
b.xsket. 

Hjalmar.  Has    s'le   gone   into   the    basket?     She 
beginning  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  tlv  n. 

EkJal.  Yes,  I  told  you  she  would.     But,  y^.m  knuw 
there  are  some  lit'.'e  niat'ers —  ' 

Hjalmar.  Little  improvement?,  eh? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  but  we  must  see  t-.i  them. 

Hjalmar.  Very  we!!,  let  us  talk   jver  these   "mprove- 
ments,  father.     Come  and  sit  on  the  -ota. 

Ekdal.  Quite  so.     But  I  think  I  will  just  attend  to 


lb 


iirn  ;      (Goes  into  his 


my  pipe  first — it  wants  cieanin 
room.) 

Gtna  (smiling  at  Hjalmar).     Clean  his  pir^e! 

Hjalmar.  Come,  come,  Gina--kt  Vim  be.  Poor, 
broken-down  old  fell  nv.  Yes,  these  improvements— 
we  h.id  better  get  them  off  our  hands  to-morrow. 

Gina.  You  won't  have  time  tomorrow,  Ekdal. 

Hedvig  (interrupting).  Oh  yes,  he  will,  mother! 

Gina.  Reniernl.'cr  iho-.e  prints  that  have  got  to  br 
retouched.  They  have  asked  for  rh  m  over^nd  over 
again. 

Hjalmar.  Bless  my  soul,  those  prints  a^ai'n  !  I'll  finish 
those  off  easily  enough.     Are  there  any  riLw  orders  - 

Gina.  No,  worse  luck.  'Jl.ere  are  only  tne  two 
appointments  you  booked  f'-r  to-morrow. 

Hjalmar.  .Vjthing  else?  Well,  of  course,  if  i^  Die 
von't  exert  th!MP'^.f»lvf>fi = 
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Gtna.  But  -.vh  i:  am   1  to  do? 
as  liiuch  as  I  ran. 

///a/mar.  Yes,  you  advertise  ! — and  you  see  how  much 
good  it  does.  1  su|>puse  nobody  has  been  to  look  at 
th'.  room  either  ? 

(Jifu:.  Not  yet. 

Ffjalmar.  What  else  could  you  expect?  If  people 
won't  keep  their  wits  about  them — .  You  really  must  r.uU 
yo:.rseIf  together,  Gina. 

lledvig  {coming forward).  Shall  I  get  you  your  fl)  e, 
father  ? 

Hjalmar.  No.  no ;  1  have  no  room  for  pleasures  in 
n.y  lite.  {iya/itn<^  about.)  Work,  work — I  will  show 
you  what  work  nit^ans  to-morrow,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  I  shall  go  oa  workin.ii  as  long  as  my  strength 
holds  out — 

Gina.  My  dear  Hjalmar,  I  (Ldn'l  mean  vou  to  take 
me  up  that  way. 

Hedvig.  Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  bring  you  a  bottle 
of  lieer,  father  ? 

Iljalmnr.  Certainly  not,  I  don'l  want  anything. 
(.Stops  suddenly.)     Beer  ? — did  you  say  beer  ? 

Hedvig  {briskly).  Yes,  father;  lovely  cool  beer. 

Hjalmar.  Well,  if  you  ir.sist  on  it,  I  dcr.'i  mind  if 
yt,;;  bring  riie  a  bottle. 

Gina.  Yes,  do,  Hedvig;  thon  we  shall  feci  cosy. 

(Hedvig  runs  tc-vards  the  kitcncn.  Hjaimar,  who  is 
standing  by  the'  stov.  stops  her,  looks  at  her,  and 
draws  her  towards  him.) 

Hjaimar.   My  little  Hedvig  ! 

Hedvig  (with  tears  oj  joy  in  her  eyes).  Dear,  kind 
father  ! 

Hjalmar.  No,  you  niu.stn't  call  me  that.  There  was 
I,  sitting  at  the  rich  man's  ta.bie,  enjo>ing  myself — 
sitting  there  filling  myself  with  all  his  good  things — .  I 
might  at  least  have  remembered — ! 

Gina  {sitting  down  at  the  table).  Don't  be  absurd, 
Hjalmar. 

Hjalmar.   It's  trae.     But  you  mu.itn't  think  too  much 

"'**'**''* ........      .      ....  \\>^» 
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Hedvi^  {thrmvini^  her  arms  round  him).    And  we  love 
you  so  awfully,  father! 

Hjalmar.  And  if  sometimes  I  am  unreasonable  with 
you,  you  will  remember— won't  you— that  I  am  a  man 
beset  by  a  host  of  cares.  There,  there!  {Wipes  his 
eyes.)  No  beer  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  Give  me  my 
flute.  (Hedvig  runs  to  the  bookcase  and  ^ets  it  for  him.) 
Thank  you.  That's  better.  With  my  flute  in  my  hand, 
and  you  two  beside  me—!  (Hkdvig  sits  down  at  ihf  tabi* 
beside  Gin  A.  Hjai^mar  walks  up  and  down,  then  re- 
solutely hei^i'.,  p/ayin^  a  Bohemian  country  dance,  but  in 
very  slow  time  and  very  sentimentally.  He  soon  Uops, 
stretches  out  his  left  hand  to  (]ina  and  savs  in  a  voice 
full  oj  emotion.)  No  matter  if  we  have  to  live  poorly 
and  frugally,  (_;ina  —  this  is  our  home;  and  I  will 
say  this,  tfiat  it  is  good  to  be  at  hmne  a-aui.  [He 
resumes  his  playing;  shortly  ajtenvards  a  knock  is  h-ard 
it  the  door.) 

Gi'ia  getting  up).  Hush,  Hjalmar— I  think  there  is 
someone  at  tlie  door. 

Hjalmar  [laying  down  his  fiute).  Of  course  ! 
(( ilNA  goes  and  opens  the  dour). 

Gregers  Werle  {speaking  outside  the  door).  I  be?  your 
pardon — 

Gina   {retreating  a  little).   Ah  ! 

Gregers  {outside).  Is  this  where  Mr.  Ekdal  the 
photoL;ra[)her  lives? 

Gina.    V'es.  it  is. 

Hjalmar  [going  to  the  door).  Gregers  !  Is  it  you  after 
all  ?     Come  in.  come  in. 

Gregers  {coming  in).  I  told  you  I  would  come  up  and 
see  you  ? 

Hjalmar.  But  to-night—?  Have  you  left  all  your 
guests. 

Gregers.  I  have  left  my  guests  and  my  home.  Good- 
evening,  Mrs.  Ekdal.    I  don't  suppose  you  reco^'nise  me  ? 

Gina.  Of  course  I  do  j  you  are  not  so  dirticult  to 
recognise,  Mr.  Werle. 

Gregers.  I  su[)pose  not;  I  am  like  my  mother,  and 

no  doubt  VQU  FPrr.sniH^r  h.'^r  s  lift'.f 
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Hjalmar.  Did    you    say 
home. 

Grfi^frs.  Yes,  I  have  gone  to  an  hotel. 

Hjahnar.  Indeed  ?  Well,  as  you  are  here,  take  ofl 
your  things  and  sit  down. 

Grfi^frs  'riiMik  >ou.  (^He  takes  off  his  coat.  He  has 
chan^fd  his  clothes,  and  is  dressed  in  a  plain  grey  suit  of 
provincial  cut.) 

Jljalmur.  Sit  down  here  on  the  sofa.  Make  yourself  at 
home. 

(Gregers  sits  on  the  sofa  and  Hjalmar  on  the  chair 
by  tfie  table.) 

Grt^ers  {looking  round  him).  So  this  is  where  you 
iive,  Hi;diiiar.      i)u  you  work  here  too? 

Hjalmar.    This  is  li)e  studio,  as  you  can  see — 

Gtna.  It  is  our  largest  room,  and  so  we  prefer  sitting 
in  tirre. 

Hjalmar.  We  used  to  live  in  better  quarters,  but  these 
have  one  great  advantage,  there  is  such  a  splendid 
amount  of  si)a(  e — 

Gina.  And  we  have  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage,  winch  we  can  let. 

Grci^ers  {to  Hjai.mar).     Ah  ! — have  you  any  lod^jers  ? 

Hjalmar.  No,  not  yet.  It  is  ncn  so  easy,  you  know; 
one  has  to  make  an  effort  to  get  them.  {!o  IIkdvig.) 
What  abijut  that  beer?  (Hedvig  nuds  and  goes  into 
the  kitihen.) 

Gre,i:ers.   Is  that  your  daughter? 

Hjaa.ar.   \'es,  that  is  Hedvig. 

Grei^ers.      Your  only  child  ? 

Hjiilmar.  Our  only  child,  yes.  She  is  the  source  of 
our  greatest  happuiess  and — {ijwerin^  his  vuict)  also  of 
our  keenest  sorrow. 

Gregers.   U'hai  do  you  n)ean  ? 

Hjalmar.  ^he  is  dangerously  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  her  siglit. 

Gregers.  Going  blind  ! 

Hjalmar.  Yes.      ihere  are  only  the  first  symptoms  of 

But  the  doctor  has  warned  us.     It  is  inoviiabie.. 
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Hjalmar  {u;hing).   It  is  hereditary,  appartnulv 
6-r<i;r<fr5  U  tar  tin-).    Heredilary? 
Gina.  Iljalmar's  mother  had  v  ,-ak  eyes  ico 
Iljiumar.  Yes,    so   my  father   tells   me  ■    i 
member  her,  you  know. 

6>.c^r^.   Poorrh:i.l.     And  how  does  she  take  it. 

J^Y\'Z-  'I  ""''■•'  >'°"  ^■'^'  understand  that  we  have 
not  had  the  heart  to  tell  her  anMlung  about  it  She 
suspects  nolhmg.  She  is  as  happv  and  careless  as  . 
bir.  .s,ng,ng  about  the  hous-:,  and  ,,  she  is  flittin,  thnueh 
her  he  mro  th.  blackness  that  aw.:ts  her.  (Z;..y.a.-W«,..v.) 
It  IS  fernb;;,-  hard  Ict  me,  Gre-c-rs. 

(IlKi-viG    u^^ies    in.    hr,n^t>;.    a    tray    with    beer   ur.d 
^/i.^-sts,  an  J  s-i  it  u.ion  on  the  tal>:'t  \ 

^h.^t'v^r    ^'Vu"^    '""    i'''^-^     ''■''^"'^    ^■^'"'    dear, 
.hank  >w„.  (IlKDViG/.v/  herarm^  round  hi,  neck  :2nd 

—unless  perhaps  you  would  fake  son,.-  Cre-erg  ? 
6/-^CW  (y//a^/-y^ //.•> /J^^a^).  Xo.  ihanks.  " 
Hiahnar  (stiil  sneaking  in  a  melancholv  tone\  We'l 
you  may  as  well  brin;  m  a  little,  all  the  'san.e.  If  vou 
have  a  crusty  piece,  1  should  prefer  it-and  be  sure  t- 
.■;ee  that  there  is  enough  butter  on  it.  (IIkuvig  nods 
aaphiv  and  goes  into  the  kitchen  ara'-/  ) 

Gregers  {who  has  foIio:v:d  her  -anth  his  eyes\  Sh-^ 
scenis  well  and  strong  in  other  respects. 

Gina.  Yes,  tiiank  heaven,  she  is  quite  well  m  every 
other  wnr.  ^  ' 

Gre.^^^s.  She  looks  as  .f  she  wiil  be  like  you 
when  she  grows  up,  Mrs.  Ekdal.  iiow  old  is  sh. 
now?  '^    ^^'■■ 

Gina.  Hedvig  is  just  fourteen  ;  her  birthday  is  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  ' 

Gregrrs    She  is  tall  for  her  age. 

Gina.  Yes,  she  has  grown  a  lot  this  last  y^a- 

Gregers.  These  young  people  growing 'un  m;'-  us 
realise  our  own  ace.  How  lr,-,<T  Ko,-^  ,.^..  u^i.  '_  ; 
now?  ^  ■      -  ^•-'-  -■ "■-»-    : 
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Gina.  We  have  been  married — let  me  see — ^just  fifteen 
years. 

Gr(fers.  Can  it  be  so  long  as  that ! 
Gina  {looks  at  him  watchfuUy).   It  is  indeed. 
Bjalmar.  Yes,    that    it   is.     Fifteen    years    all    but   % 
few   months.     {Changes  the  subject.)     They  must   have 
seemed  long  years  to  you  up  at  the  works,  Gre>,'ers. 

Gregers.  They  did  seem  so  while  I  v.as  getting 
through  them  ;  but  now,  looking  back  on  liiem,  1  can 
scarcely  believe  it  is  all  that  time. 

(Old  liKDAL  comes  in  from  his  room,    without  his  pi^'", 
and   wearing    his    old   military   cap.       He   walks   a 
little  unsteadily.) 
Ekdal.    Now  then,   Hjalmar,  we  can   sit   down   and 
^1lk  over  those— hm  !     U'hat  is  it— what  is  it? 

IJJalmar  (going  towards  hi'/:).  Father,  someone  is 
here— Gregers  VVerle.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
remember  him  ? 

Ekdal  {looking  at  Ghkckks,  zvhx)  ha$  risen).  Werle  ? 
Do  you  mean  the  son?  What  ooes  he  want  with 
me? 

Ilja'mar.  Nothing ;  it  is  me  he  has  come  to  see. 
Ekdal.  Oh,  then  there  is  nothing  the  matter  ? 
Hjalmar.   No,  of  course  not. 

Ekdal  {swinging  his  a^-ms).  I  don't  mind,  you  know  • 
I  am  not  afraid,  but — 

Gregers  {going  up  to  him).  I  only  want  to  bring  you 
a  greeting  from  your  old  hunting-ground,  Lieutenant 
Ekdal. 

Ekdal.  My  hunting-ground  ? 

Gregers.  Yes,  from  up  there  round  the  Hoidal  works. 
Ekdal.  .Ah,   up  there.     I  was  well  known  up  there 
once. 

Gregers.  You  were  a  mighty  hunter  in  those  days. 
Ekdal.  Ah,  that  I  was,  I  believe  you.     You  are  look- 
ing at  my  cap.     I  need  ask  no  one's  leave  to  wear  it 
here  indoors.     So  long  as  I  don't  go  into  the  streets 
with  it  on — 

(ilEDViG  vrin^i  in  a  plate  of  dread  ana  butter,  and  t^ufs 
it  en  tht  table.) 
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//>a/.^^r  Sit  down,  father,  and  have  a  glass  of  beer. 
tit\\)  y-nj'self,  (, refers. 

(Kki.ai  fof/,rs  c/trr  to  the  sofa,  mumhlin^.  Grkoers 
sin  Jo'.rn  on  a  cha,r  bfude  htm.  Hjai  mak  sits  on 
the  oth.r  y/,/.  of  (iKWiKks.  (iiNA  su,  a  httle  way 
from  the  table  and  sews;  HEiniG  stanus  beside  her 
r  A  rnKK. 

Gre.^rr,,  Do  you  remember,  Lieutenant  Kkdal,  how 
HjalnMr  .ind  I  used  t.,  come  up  and  see  you  in  the 
suimiitT  time  and  at  Chnstma^,? 

Ek.aL  l),d  you?  Nw-nu-I  don't  remember  that. 
But  I  cm  te  I  v„u  I  was  a  fine  s[.orts,nan  m  th.,.c  days, 
i  have  ^hot  hears,  too— rune  of  em,  I  h.ive  shot. 

Greoers  {looking  at  him  symrathetuaUy).  And  no« 
you  gtt  no  more  shooting. 

EUal  0\,^  1  don't  know  about  that.  I  get  some 
sport  still  now  and  then.  Not  that  sort  of  spon  of 
course.  In  the  lor.sts,  you  know-the  forests,  'the 
ioT^^l^~\  {Drinks.)  Are  the  forests  looking  fine  up 
there  now  ?  °  ^ 

Gre^e,s.  Not  so  fine  as  in  your  day.  A  lot  of  them 
nave  bi;en  cut  down. 

Ekdal  {unt'enng  his  voice,  as  if  afrai.h.  That's  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do.  That  brings  trouble.  The 
forests  avenge  tliemselves. 

lijalmar  {filnng  his  Father's  glass).  Now,  father— 
a  lilllf-  more. 

Gre^.r,  \\o^  Can  a  man  like  you,  who  were  alwav-^ 
accustomed  to  be  in  the  op.en,  live  in  a  stuffy  town^; 
boxed  in  by  fi)ur  walls  like  this? 

£^kdal  {looking  at  \\]K^.^^^K  with  a  quiet  smile).     Oh 
:l  li  not  so  bad  here,  not  at  all  so  bad.  ' 

Gregers.  Hut  think  of  all  you  were  aUavs  accustomed 
to— the  cool,  refreshing  breezes,  the  tree  liie  in  the 
woods^and    on    the    moors,    among    the    beasts    and 

Ekdal  {smiling).     Hjalmar,  shall  we  show  it  to  him  ? 
^jaimar  { hastily  and  with  some  embarrassment).     No 
no.  talner  —not  to-n!ght= 

Gregers.  What  does  he  want  to  show  me? 
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Hjalmar.  Oh,  it  is  only  a  sort  of — .  You  ran  see  it 
some  other  time. 

Grti^trs  {coniinufs  talkin^^  to  Ekhai  ).  What  I  hafl  in 
my  mind,  Lieutenant  Ek(ial,  was  that  you  should  come 
back  u[)  to  the  works  with  me  ;  I  am  goir  ■  back  there 
very  soon.  You  could  easily  get  some  coj  .11;^  to  I'.o  up 
there  too  ;  and  here  you  haven't  a  single  thing  to  give 
you  pleasure  or  to  amuse  you. 

Ekdal  (i/annt;  at  Aim  in  amat(ment).  I  haven't  a 
single  thing  to —  ! 

Grfrfrs.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  Ilialmar  ;  but 
then  he  has  his  own  family  ties.  Hut  a  man  like  )ou, 
who  has  always  felt  so  strongly  the  call  of  a  free,  un- 
fettered life — 

Ekda!  {striking  the  table).    Iliilmar,  he    <-'''i//  see  it  ! 
Hjalmar,   i5ul,   father,   is  it  worth  while  now?      It  is 
dark    you  know. 

Ekdal.   Nonsense,    there    is    moonlight.       ((/V/j    up.) 
He  shall  see  it,    I   say.     Let  me  pa.-.^     and  y^m  cc^nie 
and  help  me,  Hjalmar. 
Hedvi^.   Yes,  do,  father  ! 
Hjalmar  (_^'f//;//f  »//•).    Very  well, 
Gre^en  (to  Gina).   What  dues  he  want  me  to  see. 
Gina.    Oh,  you  musln  t  expect  to  see  anything  very 
•Tonderful. 

(Ekhal   and  Hjai.mar   havf  ^one   to  the  haik  of  t'tu 
sia^e,  and  ea^h  of  them  pushes  ha.k   one  side  0/  the 
sliding  doors.      Hkdvig  helps  the  old  'nan  ;  (",  kkgkrs 
remains    standing   by    the    sofa;     Ciina    sits    quietly 
sewing.      The  open  doors  disclose  a  lar^e,  irre^larly- 
shaped  attic,  full  of  recesses   and  with  two  st, n't  pipes 
running    up    through    it.       Through    the    little    roof 
windows  the   bright    moonlight  is   pouring   in    upon 
certain  spots  in  tie  attic ;   the  rest  of  it  is  in  deep 
shad.nv.) 
Ekdal  (to  Gregkrs).  Come  close  and  have  a  lo^k. 
Gregers  (going  to  him).   What  is  there  for  me  to  soe? 
Ekdal.  Come  and  take  a  good  look.      Hm  ! 
Hjalmar  (in   a  slightly  constrained  tone).     This  is  all 
:ny  fatner's,  you  know. 
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You  ^keep  poultry  then,  Lieutenant  i:kdal  '  '' 

EUal.    I    should    ihuik  we   did    keen   poultry.      Thr-. 

Saytm."""^  °'"  '  '^'^  ^'"^   ^''^^"'^  ^"^^'  '"^^  ^^"-  ^-^  t^- 

//f/f'/i,'.     And  we  have  got  a— 

/:A./u..   Hush  '   Hush  !      Don't  say  anv.hing  yet. 

jrVf?'  .\^^  ^^^'""  ^''^'  I'-geons  to...  i;,e. 

/./v</u..      \es,     I     shouldn't    wonder    if    we    hai    n^t 
j.U'ecns  too  !     They  have   nestin.-boxes  up  there  unde 

Gri;er$.  V,,.^,  what  is  it  fur? 
^_^  /«/.  That's  wh-re  the  rabbits  sleep  at  nii;ht. 
C^r.-vry    What,  have  you  got  rabbits  too?  ' 
L.kaa..    ^es,  you   I)ct  we  have  raiibits  !    He  is  askinP 
.f  we  have  got  rabbits,   Hjaln.ar!   iltn!   But   now      wiH 

^ut    ot    the  wa),    Hedv-.     Just   stand    here-    that's   it- 
m,,l„ok  ,a  there.     Don't  you  .e=  a  b.-.k:,' JiXsTr; 

ba.f'f"'   ^"-     •■^■"^   '  ""  =<='  "  ''■'"  '>i"8  in  .he 
EkdaL  Hm  '~a  bird  ! 
Gregers.  Isn't  it  a  duck? 
^a/.;ar    Hut  what  kind  of  a  duck,  should  you  say? 

iVe-^e-.^.  It  isn't  an  ordinary  duck  ^ 

EkdaL  Sh  ! 

GVr^r^.   It  isn't  a  foreign  bird  eitner. 
EkdaL    No,   Mr.-Werle,    that     ,s     no   forei-n    bi-d 
beoau.se  it  is  a  wild  duck.  ^       ^' 

2rf  r\^'''  '•  ^'  '^  '^^'^y  ^     A  wild  duck  ? 
^*./a..  \es,  that   it   is.      The   "bird,"  as  you  call  it 
t«  a  wild  duck.     That's  our  wild  duck.  ' 

-V,-  ■■■;     "-  viUv.ii,     it  uciuiigb  tu  me. 
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can    live   up   h(.'re  in  the 


Gregffs.  I-    it    possible   it 
attic  ?      Does  It  do  well? 

EkdaL  Of  course  it  luis  a  trou^fi  of  water  to  splash 
About  in. 

Hjr./niar.   And  gets  fresh  water  every  (jth'r  day. 

Gina  (turrunc;  to  Hiai.mvr).  lljalmar,  dear,  it  is 
getting  icy  coid  in  here,  you  know. 

Rkdal.  Hm'  we  will  shut  it  up  then.  We  mustn't 
disturb  theirni,i'ht'sri-st.  Catch  hold,  Hedvig.  (llfA.'.MAR 
en,!  llKDVit;  pu<.h  thf  doors  toi^et/ur.)  Some  other  time 
you  shall  see  it  pro[)erly.  {Sits  dmvn  in  the  armchair  b\ 
the  stove.)  They  are  most  remarkable  birds,  wild  ducks, 
I  can  tell  you. 

Gr''t;ers.  But  lu)W  did  you  manage  to  ca[)ture  it? 

Ekdal.  I  didn't  capture  it.  't  is  a  r.-rlain  person 
in  the  Lown  here,  that  we  hive  to  thank  for  it. 

Grri;-rs  {ivnh  a  shi^ht  start).  I  sup[)')se  '.hui  man  is 
not  my  father,  by  any  chance? 

EkdaL  You  liave  hit  it.  Your  father  and  no  one 
dse.     flm! 

IlJalmar.  It  is  funny  you  should  c^uess  that,  Gregt  rs. 

Grec^frs.  You  told  me  you  were  indebted  to  my 
father  for  so  many  diffr-^vnt  thing's;  so  I  thod.;ht  very 
likely — 

Gma.  IJut  we  didn't  get  the  duck  from  Mr,  Wer!'- 
himself—- 

Kkdal.  It  is  Haakon  Werle  we  have  to  th;ir.,c  for  u 
all  the  same,  Gina.  (7b  ''wkgers).  He  was  out  in  a 
boat  you  see,  and  shot  it.  But  your  father's  sight  isn  • 
good,  you  know,  and  it  was  only  wounded. 

Gff£^i'rs.  I  see,  it  was  only  slightly  hit. 

Iliaimar.  Yes,  only  in  two  or  three  places. 

Bsdvii;.    It  was  hit  in  the  winsj,  so  it  r.iuMn't  fly. 

Gregtrs.  I  see;  then  I  supjjose  it  dived  down  :>  the 
bottoip  ? 

Ekdal  {sleepily  in  a  thick  iw\e).  Naturally.  Wild 
duck  always  do  that.  They  stick  down  at  the  bottom-- 
as  deep  as  they  can  get— bite  fast  hold  of  the  weed  and 
wrack  and  al!  the  ruhhi.c.h  t.hat  I';  riru:-.  ♦'r.^^^ji  a^-.j  ==.. 
they  never  come  up  again. 
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u  ^mrn'^'"  ^"^'  ^^^"^^'^"^  Ekdal,  your  wild  duck  came 

f.^h^'^'^'J^A  ^^i  ^"  extraordinarily  clever  dog,  yo -r 
father.  And  the  dog-it  dived  alter  it  and  hauled  it  un 
again.  "h 

Grf^frs  {txirnin^to  Hjalmar).  And  then  you  got  it? 
h'jalmar.^o\.  directly.  It  was  brought  to  your  father's 

irv'toTiil  iti"  ''^°'  ''"''  ''"^'  ^°  ^^"^^^-  -l^^d 
co^tf  .-^^^^  '''''^^-      ""^  '-Pettersen  _  yes  -  old 
Iljalmar  {iotvenng  his  voice).     That  was  how  we  got  it 
you   see.     bather  knows    Pettersen  a   little,  and   heard 

over'totm      '       ^"^'  '"^  "'"'^'^^  ^°  ^''  '^  h^""^' 

thefeT'^'"  ^"""^  °*''^  "  *^"''"  "^""'^^  ""^^  '^  ^^^'^  ^"ic 

/^<i/;.;«r.  Yes,  perfectly  well.     It  has  c^rown  fat.     It 
has  been  so  long  in  there  now  that  it  has  forgotten  al' 

nectsa'r^.    °"'   "'^    ''' '  ^"^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^'^at   was 
(;r.^v^5    You  are  right  there,  Hjalmar.     Only,  nevei 

et  it  see  the  sky  and  the  water.-But  I  mustn't  sU  any 

ionger.     I  th-nk  your  father  has  gone  to  sleep  ^ 

Jdjaimar.  Oh,  don't  go  on  that  account 
Gregers.   But,  by  the  way-you  said  you  had  a  room 

to  let,  a  room  you  don't  use? 

^y^^'eT?"-    ^^^-^^y?      Do    you    happen    to    know 

Gregers.  Can  I  have  the  room  ? 

Hjaintar.   You? 

G^V«a.   What,  you.  Mr.  Werle? 

..A^r''  ^■^''  '  ''^'-^  '^'  ''^"'"^     ^f  s°'  1  ^i"  move  in 
early  to-morrow  morning. 

Hjalmar.  Certainly,  by  all  means— 

Gtna.   But,  Mr.  Werle,  it  really  isn't  the  sort  of  room 
CO  suit  you. 

Hjalmar.  Gina,  how  can  you  say  that  ' 

Gtna.  Well   it  isn't  big  enough  or  light  enough,  and- 

i^rtgen,   I  hat  doesn't  matter  at  all.  Mrs.  Ekdal. 
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Hjalmar.  I  shoulf!  call  it  a  very  nice  room,  and  not 
so  baldly  furnished  t-ither. 

Gma  Hut  remember  the  couple  that  are  lodging 
underneath. 

Grf^frs.  Who  are  they? 

Gina.  One  of  ihetn  u^ed  to  be  a  private  tutor — 

Hialmar.   Mr.  Mulvik — he  has  taken  a  degree — 

Gina,  And  the  other  is  a  doctor  of  the  name  of 
Relling. 

Gregers.  Relling?  I  know  him  a  little;  he  used  to 
practise  up  at  Hoida!  at  one  time. 

Gina.  They  are  a  lef^inar  pair  of  good  for  nothings. 
They  are  often  out  on  the  spree  in  the  evening,  and  they 
come  home  late  at  night  and  not  always  quite — 

Gregers  I  should  easily  get  accustomed  to  that.  I 
hope  I  shall  settle  dov:n  like  the  wild  duck. 

Gina.  Well,  i  think  you  ought  to  sleep  over  it  first, 
anyway. 

Gregers.  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  having  me 
in  the  house,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 

Gina.  Gracious  me!  what  makes  yon  think  that? 

Hjalmar.  I  must  say  it  is  extremely  odd  of  you,  Gina. 
(To  Gregkrs.)  Tell  me,  do  you  propose  remsining  here 
in  town  for  the  present  ? 

Gregers  {putting  on  his  overcoat).  Yes,  now  I  propose 
to  remain  here. 

Hjalmar.  But  not  at  home  with  your  father?  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself? 

Gregers.  Ah,  if  only  I  knew  that,  it  would  be  aU 
plain  sailing.  But  when  one  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  christened  "Gregers"'  —  "  Gregerc,"  and 
"Werle"  to  follow — did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
hideous  ? — 

Hjalmar.  It  doesn't  sound  so  to  me. 

Gregers  (shudJenng).  1  shtnild  feel  inclined  to  spit 
on  any  fellow  with  a  name  like  that.  Once  a  man  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  himself  saddled  with  the  name 
of  Gregers  Wt-tle,  as  I  have — 

Hjalmar  {laui:hing).  Ha,  ha!  Well,  but  if  you 
weren't  Gregers  Werle,  what  would  you  V\t  to  be? 
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Gregers.  !f   I    couM    choose,   I    would    rather    be   a 
clever  do^  than  anything  else. 
Gina.  A  dog  I 

Hed-'ig  {iitvoluntarily).   Oh  yo  ! 

Gregers  Ves,  an  extraordinarily  clever  dog;  the  sort 
uf  cK.g  that  would  go  down  f.  me  bottom  alter  wild 
duck,  when  they  divc  uown  and  bite  fast  hold  of  the 
weed  and  wrack  in  the  mud. 

Hjalmar  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gregers-I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

Gregers    No,  ai.d  I  daresay  the  meanin-  is  not  very 
pretty  either.     UV-U,   then,   early  to-morrow  morning  I 
will    move   m.      {To   Gina.)      I   shan't   g,ve  you   any 
-rouble  ;  I  do  everythmg  for  myself.      (To  Mjalmar.) 
Ue  will  finish  our  .  ,u  to-morrow.     Good-night,  Mrs 
Ekdal.     {Nods  to  Heuv-ig.)     Good-night. 
Gina.  (;ood-night,  xMr.  Werle. 
Hedrig.  Good-night. 

Hjalmar  {who  has  lit  a   candk).  Wait  a  moment    I 
must  give  you  a  light;  it  is  sure  to  be  dark  on  the  s.^lir 
(GREGERS  and  Hjalmar  go  out  by  the  outer  door  ) 

Gina  {staring  in  front  of  h^r,  with  k-r  sewing  lying  on 
h^rlap).     A  funny  idea,  to  want  to  be  a  do.- ,  ^  "^  "^  '"' 
Hedvtg.   Do  you  know,  mother— I  believe  he  meant 
something  quite  different  by  that. 

Gina.  What  else  could  he  mean  ? 
Jledvig.   I  don't  know;  but  I  thought  he  seemed  to 
mean  something  quite  different  from  what  he  said-all 
tne  time. 

Gina    Do  you  think  so  ?     It  certainly  was  queer. 

Hjalmar  {coming  back).  The  lauij.  was  otill  lit.     {Puts 

out  the- candle  and  lays  it  down.)     Now,  at  la.t  one  can 

get  ^  chance  of  something  to  eat.     {Br.v^.s  to   eat  the 

bread  a,.d  buffer.)     Well    voii  s^p     Pin.,     ;.■        i 

,  .        •)     »»cii,  yuu  see,   uma — ;    only    vou 

Iceep  your  iMtwbout  you—  ^    ^ 

(rina.  How  do  you  mean,  keep  your  wits  about  vou  ? 
Hjalmar    Well,  anyway  we  have  had  a  bit  of  luck,  to 

sucreed  ,n  letting  the  room  at  last.     And,  besides,  to  a 

man  like  Gregers— a  dear  old  friend 

Gi>.a,  Well,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  sav  about  it 
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Heding.  Oh  mother,  you  will  see  it  will  be  lovely. 

Hjalmar.  Vou  certainly  are  very  odd.  A  little  while 
ago  you  were  so  bent  on  letting  the  room,  and  now  you 
don't  like  it. 

Gina.  Oh,  I  do,  Hjalmar — if  only  it  had  been  to 
someone  else.  What  do  you  suppose  his  father  will 
say? 

Hjalmar.  Old  Werle?     It  is  no  business  of  his. 

Giyia.  But  you  may  be  sure  things  have  gone  wrong 
between  them,  again,  as  the  young  man  is  leaving  his 
father's  house.  You  know  the  sort  of  terms  those  two 
are  on. 

Hjalmar.  That  may  be  all  very  true,  but — 

Gina.  And  it  is  quite  likely  his  father  may  think  that 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

Hjalmar.  Let  him  think  what  he  likes  !  Mr.  Werle 
has  done  a  wonderful  lot  for  me ;  I  am  the  last  to  want 
to  deny  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  think 
mysulf  bound  to  consult  him  in  everything  all  my  life. 

Gina.  But,  Hjalmar  dear,  it  might  end  in  grandfather's 
suftering  for  it ;  he  might  lose  the  little  bit  of  money  he 
gets  from  Graaberg. 

Hjalmar.  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  say  I  wish  he 
might !  Don't  you  suppose  it  is  a  humiliating  thing  for 
a  man  like  me,  to  see  his  grey-haired  old  father  treated 
like  an  outcast?  But  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  is 
nearly  at  an  end.  {Takes  another  piece  of  bread  and 
butter.)     I  have  a  mission  in  life,  and  I  shall  fulfil  it  I 

Hedvig.  Oh  yes,  father,  do ! 

Gina.  Sh  !     Don't  wake  him  up. 

Hjalmar  {lowering  his  voice).  I  shall  fulfil  it,  I  say. 
The  day  will  come  when — when — .  And  that  is  why  it 
is  a  good  thing  we  got  the  room  let ;  it  puts  me  in  a 
more  independent  position.  And  a  man  who  has  a 
mission  in  life  must  be  independent  of  others.  {Stands 
by  his  father's  chair  and  sfeaks  with  emotion.)  Poor  old 
white-haired  father !  You  may  depend  on  your 
Hjalmar  !  He  has  broad  shoulders — strong  shoulders, 
at^aiiy  rate,  ^me  fine  day  you  shall  wake  up,  and — . 
'\To  GiNA.)     L/ou'l  you  believe  it? 
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Gina  {c^eftinsr  u/>).     Of  course  I  do 
!s  to  see  nbout  gf^uing  hiin  to  bed. 

Hjaimar.   Yes,  come  along  then.     {They  lift  tht  old 
-/Mn  carejuily.) 


ACT    III 

(ScKVK—  FTjAT.M  VR  Ekpal's  studto,  the  follinfing  morn- 
tng.  ^  The  sun  is  shining  in  through  the  Ing  window  in  the 
sloping  roof,  where  the  curtain  has  been  drazvn  back. 
HjALMAR  is  sitting  at  thi  table  busy  retouching  a  photo- 
graph. Various  other  portraits  are  'lying  in  front  of  him. 
After  a  fe%v  moments  Gina  comes  in  bv  the  outer  door,  tn 
hat  and  cloak,  and  carrying  a  covered  basket.) 

Hjaimar.  Back  already,  Gina? 

Gina.  Yes,  I've  no  time  to  waste.  {S'e  puts  tht 
basket  doivn  on  a  chair  and  takes  her  thin-^s  off.) 

Hjaimar.   Did  you  look  in  on  (^regers? 

Gina.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  and  a  nice  sight  too  !  He 
had  made  the  room  in  a  pretty  ;tate  as  soon  as  he 
arrived. 

Hjaimar,  How? 

Gma.  Me  said  he  rranted  to  do  everything  for  him- 
self, you  know.  So  he  tried  to  set  the  stove  going  ; 
and  what  must  he  do  hut  shut  the  register,  so  that 
the  whole  room  was  filled  with  smoke.  Ouf!— there 
was  r\  siitik  like-  - 

FTjalmar.  Yi>u  don't  mean  it! 

Gina.  Hut  that's  not  the  best  of  it.  He  wanted  to 
put  the  fire  out  then,  so  he  emptied  his  ewer  into  the 
stove,  and  flooded  the  whole  floor  with  a  filthy  mess. 

Hjaimar.   What  a  nuisance. 

Gt>ui.  I  have  just  got  the  porter's  wife  to  clean  up 
after  him,  the  [iig  ;  but  the  room  won't  be  fit  to  go  into 
nil  the  afternc,)!!. 

Hjulmar.  What  is  he  doing  with  himself  in  the 
roenntiiue  ? 


. i.ia  j^^,  .......    ....    3   .^.^^ 
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Hjalmar.  I  went  to  see  him,  too,  for  a  miuute,  after 
you  went  out, 

Gina.  So  he  told  nie.     You  have  asked  him  to  lunch. 

Hjalmar.  Just  lor  a  snack  of  lunch,  you  know.  The 
first  day  he  is  here — we  could  hardly  do  less.  You  aie 
sure  to  have  suineihing  in  the  liouhc. 

Gina.  1  will  go  and  see  wliat  I  can  tind. 

Hjalfnar.  Don't  be  too  scrimpy,  though;  because 
I  fancy  Relling  and  Molvrk  are  coming  u[)  too.  1 
happened  to  meet  Relling  on  the  stair,  you  see,  and 
so  I  had  to — 

Gtna.  Are  we  to  have  those  two  as  will  ? 

Hjalmar.  Bless  my  soul  !— a  liuie  bit  more  or  less 
can  t  make  much  diiTerence. 

^  (Old  Ekdal  opens  his  door  and  looks  tv.) 

£"Afl'di.   Look  here,  Hjalmar —     {Seeing  Gis\.)     Oh! 

Giiui.   Do  )ou  warn  sometiiing,  grand'alher ? 

Ekdal.  No,  no— it  doesn  t  matter,  lim  !  {Goes  into 
his  room  a^ain.) 

Gina  {taking  up  her  basket).  Keep  your  eye  on  him, 
and  see  he  doesn  t  go  out. 

Hjalmar.  \'cs,  yes,  I  will,  l^ok  here,  Gina— a  little 
henmg  salad  would  be  rather  nice;  1  raiiicr  fancy 
Relluig  and  MoKik  were  making  a  night  of  it  last 
night. 

Gtna.  So  long  as  they  don't  come  before  1  am  ready — 
Hjalmar.  They  won't  do  thai.     Take  ; oui  tune. 
Gina.  Very  well,  and  you  can  get  a  little  work  don.- 
in  the  meantime. 

Hjalmar.  Don't  you  see  I  am  working  ?  J  am  working 
.•is  hard  ;i.s  I  can. 

Gina.  You  will  be  able  to  pet  those  ofT  your  hands 
you  see.  (Takes  her  haskei  into  the  kitchen.'  Hjai.mak 
resumes  his  work  on  the  plioto<-raths  miih  evident 
reluctance.) 

Ekdal  (peeps  in,  and,  afier  looking  round  the  studio, 
savs  tn  a  low  voice,.  Have  you  finished  that  work  ? 
Hjalmar.  I  am  working  away  at  these  portraits — 
Ekdal.   Well,   well,   it   doesn't   matter — if  von   are   ^.^ 
busy— fill! !  [Goes  in  again,  hui  leaves  his' door  open. 
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HjALMAR  goes  on  working  for  a  little  in  silence  ;  thr. 
lays  down  his  brush  and  goes  to  the  door.) 

Hjcilmar.  Are  you  busy,  father  ? 

E-kdal  {from  within,  in  an   aggrieved  voice).   If  vop 
ire  busy,  I  m  busy  too.      IT  in  ! 

J^^i^l^nar.  Quite  so,  quite  so.  {Returns  to  his  work. 
A/ler  a  Jew  moments  Ekdal  comes  out  of  his  room 
again.) 

Ekdal.  Urn  :  Look  liere,   Pljalmar,   I   arn  not  so  busy 
as  all  that. 

///a/war.  J  thou-ht  you  were  doing  vour  copyin- 
Lkdal.  Deuce  take   Graaber-  !     Can't   he   wait  a  dav 

or  two  ?     It  s  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  suppose.' 
Hjahnar.  No;  and  you  are  not  h\,  slave,  anyway 
Iiluiul.  And  there  is  that  other  matter  in  thr— 
H]uimar.  Quite  so.      Do  you  want  to  l'o  in  ?     ^ha'' 

I  open  the  doors  for  you  ?  a  -     .. 

Hkdal.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea 
Mjuhnar  (rtsing).  And  then  we  shall  have  got  thut 

oh  our  hands.  ^ 

Ekdal.  Just  so  yes      It  must  be  ready  by  to-morrow 
nnorning  early.     We  did  say  to-moi  row,  didn't  we  ?  Fh  ' 
ti].Umar.  Yes,  to-morro%-.  "     ^    " 

(HjAi  MAuani  Ekdal  each  pull  hack  a  division  of  the 
sluhng-door.      The   morning   sun    is    shinin'   in 
through   ine   iop-lights   of  the   attic;   some   0}  the 
pigeons  are  Jiying  about,   others  sitting  cooing  nn 
the  ra/lers  ;  from  lime  to  tune  the  sound  or  hen' 
cackling  IS  heard  from  the  recesses  of  the  attic  ) 
^;u/may.  There— now  you  can  start,  father 
tkdul  (going  m).  Aren't  you  coming  too  ? 
Hjalmar    \\\A],  i  don't  know— I  tliink  I—.     (Seeine 
Gkva  at  the  kitchen  door.)  No.  I  haven't  time;  I  must 

whuc  the  upper  part  is  a  fshermans  net  stretched  out. 

i  7/\     *ru   '^"'^'  ^^''^""'^'^^   "■^'  '''^  """^  »^  "^   longer 
n^bU.)      1  hat's  It.     Now  1  c.n  sit  down   m  peace  for 
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Gina.  Is  he  rumm;i^'ing  about  in  there  again? 

n^almar.  Would  you  rather  he  hud  gone  straight  to 
the  wuic-snop?  {SHiing  doivn.)  Is  there  anything  you 
want  ?   Voii  look  ^.yj-~  ^  ^ 

^    Gina.  1  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  thought  we  could 
nave  lunch  in  here  ? 

Hjalmar,  Yes;  I  suppose  we  have  no  sitters  coniinp 
as  early  as  that? 

Gtna,  So,  1  don't  expect  anyr.ne  except  the  engaged 
couple  who  want  to  be  taken  together 

Hjalmar Why  the  devil  can't  they  be  take.)  together 
some  other  day  ! 

Gina.  it  )s  all  right,  Hjalmar  dear;  I  arranged  to 
take  them  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  are  having  your 

Hjalmar.  That's  capital!  Yes,  then,  we  will  hav- 
lunch  m  here. 

Gina.  Very  well,  but  there  is  no  hurry  about  laying 
the  lunch  ;  you  can  have  the  table  for  a  good  while  yet.' 

tijalmar.  Can't  you  see  that  1  am  taking  ever» 
opportunity  that  I  can  to  use  the  table ! 

(^tna.  Then  you  will  be  free  afterwards,  vou  see. 
[Uoes  into  the  kitchen  a^^ain.    Short  pause.) 

Ekdal  {standing  in  the  attic  doorway,  behind  the  net\ 
Hjalmar !  '' 

Hjalmar.  Well? 

Ekdal.  I  air.  afraid  we  shall  be  obliged  to  move  the 
water-trough  after  all. 

Hjalmar.  Exactly  what  1  have  said  all  along. 

Ekdal.  Hm— hm— hm  !  {Moves  away  from  the  door.\ 

(hJjALMAR  goes  on  with  his  work  for  a  little,  then 
glances  at  the  atltc,  and  is  just  getting  ut  when 
Hedvig  comes  xn  from  the  kitchen;  'hereupon  hs 
stts  down  again  prompth.) 

Hjalmar.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Hedtrig.  Only  to  come  in  to  you,  father 

Hjalmar  {ajtar  a  moment's  pause.)  You  seem  to  be 
Tery  inquisitive.     W^ere  you  sent  to  watch  me  ? 


v  ^j..:. 


/-^r  


Hjalmar.  What  is  your  mother  doing  in  there  now  ? 
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Hedviq.  She's  busy  mak!n[^  a  herring  salad.  {Goes 
Hp  to  the  table.)  Isn't  there  any  little  thing  I  could 
help  you  with,  father? 

Hjalmar.  No,  no.  It  is  right  that  I  should  be  the 
one  to  work  away  at  it  all— as  long  as  my  strength  holds 
out.  There  is  no  fear  of  my  wanting  help,  Hedvig — 
at  any  rate  so  as  long  my  he;iUh  doesn  t  give  way. 

Hedvig.  Oh.    father— don't    say  such '  horrid    things! 
{She  wanders  about  the  room,  then  -itands  in  the  attic 
doorway  and  looks  in.) 

Hjalmar.  What  is  he  about  in  there  ? 

Hedvi^,.  I  fancy  he  is  making  a  new  path  to  the 
water-trough. 

Hjalmar.  Me  will  never  be  able  to  manage  that  by 
himself.  What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  1  am  obliged  to 
sit  here  and  — 

Hedvio  (going  to  hitr.).  Let  me  have  the  brush, 
father  ;   I  can  do  it,  you  know. 

Hjalmar.  Nonsense,  you  would  only  hurt  your  eyes. 

Hedvig.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Give  me  the  brush. 

Hjalmar  [getting  up).  Well,  certainly  it  wouldn't 
take  rne  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

Hedvig.  Pooh  !  What  harm  can  it  do  me?  {Takes  the 
brush  from  him.)  Now  then.  [Sits  down.)  I  have  got 
one  hr-re  as  a  model,  you  know. 

Hialmar.  But  don't  hurt  your  eyes!  Do  you  hear? 
1  won't  be  responsible;  you  roust  take  the  re?[M)nsibility 
ViMurself,  understand  that. 

Hedvio  {going  on  with  the  work).  Yes,  yes,  I  will. 

Hjalmar.  Clever  little  girl!  fust  \ot  a  minute  or 
two,  vou  understand.  {He  stoops  under  the  net  and 
goes  into  the  attic.  ilLDvjc;  sits  still,  uorkiug. 
H;-\lmak's  voice  ana  his  Father's  are  heard  discussing 
something.) 

Hjalmar  {coming  to  the  net).  TIedvig,  just  give  me 
the  pincers;  they  are  on  the  shelf.  And  the  chisel. 
{Looks  back  into  the  attic.)  Mow  you  will  see,  father." 
Just  •'=■!  me  show  you  first  what  I  mean.  (FIedvig  A^ti 
fetched  the  tools,  and  gives  them  to  him.)  Thrinks.  I 
.'tiink  It  vras  a  good  thirig  I  came,  you  know.  (Gi)es  into 
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Ihf  athc.  Sounds  of  carperderir.g  atid  lalkim^  are  hraid 
fnrm  uiihm.  Hkdv;..  stands  looking  ajter  him.  A 
tnnmeni  Inter  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  outer  door,  but  she 
does  not  nonce  it.) 

Gre^ers  We?le  (-uJw  is  bareheaded  and  wilhoul  an 
overcoat,  come,  in  and  stands  Jor  a  moment  xn  the 
dooruav).  Aiieai  ! 

Iledvt^  {turns   round  and  goes   to  him).    Oh,  good- 


inorninj.',  !  \\  nn't  you  cofic  ir^  ^ 


Gregers.  'liianks.  (Glances  towards  the  attic.)  You 
5f:eni  to  have  workmen  in  the  house. 

Hedvig.  No,  it's  only  father  and  grandfather.  I  will 
^o  and  tell  them. 

Gregers.  No,  no,  don't  do  that;  I  would  rather  wait 
a  little.     {Sits  down  on  the  so/a.) 

Hedvig.  It's  so  untidy  here—  {Begins  to  collect  the 
photographs.) 

Gregers.  Oh,  let  them  be.  Are  they  portraits  that 
wa!U  finishing  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  just  a  little  job  I  was  helping  father  with. 

Gregers.  Any  way,  don't  let  me  disturb  you. 

Hedvig.  Oh,  you  don't.  {She  draws  the  things  >  her 
again  and  sits  down  to  her  work.  Grkgers  watches 
her  for  a  time  without  speaking.) 

Gregers.  Has  the  wild  duck  had  a  good  night? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  thanks,  1  think  it  had. 

Gregers  {turning  towards  Uie  attic).  In  the  daylight 
it  looks  quite  a  different  place  from  what  it  did  in 
UiOonlight. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  it  has  such  a  diflferenl  look  at  different 
times.  In  the  morning  it  looks  quite  different  from  in 
the  evening,  and  when  it  rainb  you  wouldn't  think  it 
uas  the  same  place  as  on  a  fine  day. 

Gtegers.  Ah,  have  30U  noticed  that? 

Hedvig.  You  couldn't  help  noticing  it. 

Gregers.  Are  you  lond  of  being  in  Uiere  with  tn. 
»  id  duck,  too? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  when  J  can — 

~^~ "'     "      ■--;•■-■_•.    J  v/l:      i;av 

that.     I  suppose  you  go  to  school  ? 


'.^Vv^.av       tiJUClI       liuic       iC* 
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Hedvig.  No,  I  don't  go  to  school  any  in'  "^ 
is  afraid  of  my  hurting  my  eyes. 

Gregers.  I  see;  1  supi)ose  he  reads  with  you  himself.then? 

Hedvtg.  He  has  promised  to  read  with  me,  but  he 
hasn't  had  time  so  far. 

Gregers.  But  isn't  there  anyone  else  to  give  you  a 
little  hel[)? 

Hedxig.  Yes,  there  is  Mr.  Molvik,  but  he  i^n't  al«*ays 
exactly — quite—  that  is  to  say — 

Gregers.  Not  c}uite  sober  ? 

Hedi'ig.  That's  it. 

Gngers.  I  see  ;  then  you  have  a  good  deal  of  time 
'">  yourself.  And,  in  there,  I  suppose,  it  is  like  a  little 
-vorld  of  its  own,  isn't  it  ? 

Hedvig.  Ves,  exactly.  And  there  are  such  lots  of 
wonderful  things  in  there. 

Gregers.  Are  there? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  there  are  great  cupboards  full  of  books, 
and  in  lots  of  the  books  there  are  pictures. 

Gregers.  I  see. 

Hedvig.  And  then  there  is  an  old  desk  with  drawers 
and  fla[)s  in  it,  and  a  great  clock  with  figures  that  ought 
to  come  out  when  it  strikes.  But  the  clock  isn't  going 
any  longer. 

Gregers.  So  time  has  ceased  to  exist  in  there — beside 
the  wild  duck. 

Hedvig.  Yes.  And  there  is  an  old  paint-box  and 
thiiigs — and  all  the  book;.;. 

Gregers.  And  you  like  reading  the  bouks  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  when  I  can  manage  it.  But  the  most 
of  theui  are  in  English,  and  I  can't  read  that ;  so  then 
1  look  at  the  pictures.  There  is  a  great  big  book  called 
Harrisons  History  of  London;  it  is  quite  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  there's  a  tremendous  lot  of  pictures  in  it. 
At  the  beginning  there's  a  picture  of  Death,  with  an 
hour  glass,  and  a  girl.  I  don't  like  that.  But  there  are 
all  the  other  pictures  of  churchc.  ..nd  castles,  and  streets, 
and  big  ships  sailing  on  the  sea. 

Grei^rs.  But.  tell  nie.  where  did  vcwi  cp!  ^j!  rhfe?! 
TTonderfui  things  fror'.  ? 
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Hedvig.  Oh,  an  old  sea-captain  lived  here  once,  and 
he  used  to  bring  thera  home  with  him.  They  i:alled 
him  the  Hying  Dutchman  ;  it  was  a  funny  thing  to  call 
him,  because  he  wasn't  a  Dutchman  at  all. 

Greyer s.  Wasn't  he  ? 

Hedvig.  No.  Uui  one  day  he  never  came  back,  and 
all  these  things  were  left  here. 

Gregers.  Tell  me  this — when  you  are  sitting  in  tl)ere 
looking  at  the  pictures,  don't  you  want  to  get  away  out 
into  the  big  world  and  see  it  for  yourself? 

Hedvig.  Not  I  !  I  want  to  stay  at  home  here  alwayr- 
and  hel()  father  and  mother. 

Gregers.  To  finish  photographs? 

Hedvig.  No,  not  only  that.  What  I  should  like  best 
of  all  would  be  to  learn  to  engrave  pictures  like  those 
in  the  English  books. 

Gref:ers.   Am  !  what  does  your  father  say  to  thai  ? 

Hedvig.  I  don't  think  father  likes  it ;  he  is  so  funny 
about  that.     Just    fancy,    he    wants    me 
absurd    things    as    basket-making    and 
1  don't  see  any  good  in  my  aoing  that. 

Gregers.  Nor  do  I. 

Hedvig.  But  father  is  right  so  far,  that  if  I  had  learnt 
to  make  baskets,  1  could  have  made  the  new  basket  for 
the  wild  duck. 

Gregers.  Ves,  so  you  could ;  and  it  was  your  business 
to  see  it  was  comfortable,  wasn't  it  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  because  it  is  my  wild  duck. 

Gregers.  Of  course  it  is. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  it's  my  very  own.  But  1  lend  it  to 
father  and  grandfather  as  long  as  ihey  like. 

Gregers.  I  see,  but  what  do  they  want  with  it  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  they  look  after  it,  and  buiK.  places  for  it. 
hud  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Gregers.  1  see  ;  it  is  the  most  important  person  in  there, 

Hedvig.  Thar  it  is,  because  it  is  a  real,  true  wild  duck. 
Poor  thing,  it  hasn't  anyone  to  make  frienus  with ;  isn't 
it  a  pity  I 

Gte^ers^  It  ha^  no  brothers  and  si'^ters*  ai  tb? 
rabbits  have. 


to    learn    sucii 
straw-plaiting  ' 
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Ilfdviq.  No.  The  hens  have  got  lots  of  otht;r.s  there, 
that  lluy  wtrt:  chickens  with  ;  but  it  has  conn-  right  awa> 
from  all  its  friends,  poor  thing.  It  is  all  so  niysterioua 
about  ih«  wild  duck.  It  has  i^iA  no  friends— and  no  one 
know:-  where  it  came  frcjm,  either. 

Crc^ers.  And  then  il  has  been  down  to  the  ocean's 
de|'ii;s. 

^    Hedvi^  {looki.  quickly  ai  him,  fi,i!/  smiUs  and  a^ks). 
Why  do  you  say  "  tiie  ocean's  dejitlis"? 

Grrt^erb.   What  else  should  I  say? 

Hedvi^.  Vou   might   have  said    "the  Ujttorn    of   the 

tea." 

Gre^crs.  Isnt  il  just  the  same  if  I  say  "the  ocean's 
depths  '  ? 

tiedvig.  It  sounds  so  funny  to  me  to  hear  anyono 
else  say  "the  ocean's  depths." 

Grfgffs.  Why  ?     Teli  me  why? 

liedvtf^.  No,  I  .von'l ;  .t's  only  foolishness. 

Grf^ers.  It  isn't.     Tell  me  why  you  smiled. 

Hedvtg.  It  is  because  whenever  I  ha{)pen  to  think  all 
at  once— all  in  a  moment — of  what  is  in  there,  the  whole 
room  and  all  that  is  in  it  make  me  think  of  "  the  ocean's 
de[)ths."     But  that's  all  nonsense. 

Greoen.  No,  .ion't  say  that. 

Hedvi^.  \S'ell,  it's  nothing  but  an  attic. 

Grcj^eTi,  {looking  earnestly  at  her).  Are  you  so  sure 
of  ih.ti? 

Hedvig  (astonished).  Sure  that  it's  an  attic? 

Grei;ers.  Yes  .  a;-  vou  so  sure  of  that? 

(iikDviG  is  stletU  and  looks  at  him  open  mouthed. 
GiNA  corner  un  from  the  kitchen  to  lav  the  table.) 

Gregers   (ri^mi:).     1  am  afraid  I  have  come  too  early. 

GiHii.  Uh,  well,  you  have  got  to  be  somewhere;  and 
•s>t.  siiail  very  soon  be  ready.  Clear  up  the  table. 
HedviR.  (H;:i,viG  gathers  up  the  things  ,  she  and  Gina 
iay  the  table  during  the  .allowing  duilugue.  Gkk(;eus 
Sits  down  in  the  armchair  and  turns  over  the  pages  0/ 
en  album.) 

r. "  **      *      J    '  '   '    '*-    ■  - *- ~  '— vi.   j-.'.* w*i  wri 

Gnui  i^iarutng  at  him].  Mhtn  !     I  can. 


\» 
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Cwregen.  That  must  have  come  in  very  haruly. 

Gina.  How  do  you  mf  an  ? 

Grf^ers.  As    Hjalmar    lias    taken    to    photography,    I 
mtan. 

Hfdvig.  Mother  can  take  photographs  too. 

Gtna.  Oh.  yes,  of  course  I  got  tau^^ht  to  ^\o  that. 

Grei;ers.  i  suppose  it  is  you  who   run  the    bu.^inet«, 
then  ? 

Gina.  Well,  when  Hialmar  hasn't  time  himself,  I  — 

Grei^grs.  His  old  father  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  I  suppose. 

Gina.  Yes,  and  it  isn't  the  sort  of  work  for  a  man  like 
Hjalmar  to  go  taking  ruhbishin'  portraits  all  day  long. 

Gre^era.  Quite  so;  but  still,  when  he  had  once  gone 
m  for  the  thing — 

Gina.  I  will  ask  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Werle,  that 
Hjalmar  is  not  an  ordinary  |»hotoL;rapher. 

Grfgers.  Just  so,  just  so :  but —  (A  shot  is  firei 
•jpithtn  the  attic.     Gkkgkrs  starts  up.)     U  .lat's  that ! 

Gina.   Bah  !  now  ihey  are  at  tiieir  firing  again. 

Gregers.   Do  they  use  guns  in  there  too? 

fledvip,.  They  go  out  shooting. 

Gregers.  What  on  earth —  ?  {Goes  to  the  attic  door.) 
Have  you  gone  out  shooting,  Hjahiiar? 

Hjalmar  {instde  the  net).  Oh,  are  you  there?  I 
didn't  know.  I  was  so  busy —  (To  HK.nvig.)  To 
think  of  your  not  telling  us  !     (Comes  %nto  the  stidiio.) 

Gregers.   Do  you  go  ■-hootina  in  tin  re  in  jhe  ;itiic? 

Hniimar  (showing  a  double  barrelled  pistol).  Oh, 
only  with  this  old  thing. 

Gir,^.  Ves,  you  and  grandfather  will  do  yourselves  * 
:niscyiif."f  some  dav  with  that  tht-re  gun. 

Hjalmar  {ani:rity).  I  think  I  have  mentioned  that  A 
firearm  of  tliis  kind  is  called  a  pistol. 

Gina.  \V'ell,  that  doesn't  make  it  much  better,  that  I 
can  s  -'e. 

Greaers.  So  you  have  become  a  sportsman  too, 
Hi.dmar? 

rnd  then.     It  is  principally  to  please  my  father,  you  kno*r. 
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Cina.  Men  are  tunny  creatures,  they  musi  always 
nave  something  to  bemuse  them, 

Hjalmar  (irritably).  Quite  so,  quite  so  ;  men  must 
always  have  something  to  amuse  them. 

Gina.  Well,  that's  exactly  what  I  said 

Hjalmar.  Well,— ahem  !  (70  Gregers.)  It  happens 
very  lortunately,  you  see,  that  the  attic  is  sc  .iuiated 
tnat  no  one  can  hear  U3  shooting.  (Lays  down  thf  pistol 
(m  the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase.)  Don't  touch  the 
pistol,  Hedvig;  one  barrel  is  loaded,  remember. 

Gregers  (looking  through  the  net).  You  have  got  a 
sport! nii;  gun  too,  I  see. 

Hjalmar.  That  is  lather's  old  gun.  It  won't  shoot  anv 
ionger,  there  is  something  gone  wrong  with  the  lock 
But  it  is  rather  fun  to  have  it  there  all  the  same ;  we  can 
.ake  It  to  pieces  now  and  then  and  clean  it,  and  grease 
.t,  and  put  It  together  again.  Of  course  it's  my  father's 
toy,  really. 

Hedvtg  (going  to  Gregers).  Now  you  can  see  the 
wild  duck  properly. 

Gregers.  I  was  just  loo'-'ng  at  it.  It  seems  to  me  to 
trail  one  wing  a  little. 

Hjalmar.   Well,  no  wonder  ;  it  was  wounded. 

Gregers.   And  it  drags  one  foot  a  little— isn't  that  so? 

Hfulmar.   Perhaps  just  a  tiny  bit. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  that  was  the  foot  the  dog  fixed  its  teeth 
into. 

Hjalmar.  But  otherwise  it  hasn't  the  slightest 
blemish  ;  and  that  is  really  i  jmarkable  when  you  con- 
sider that  It  has  had  a  charge  of  shot  in  its  wing  and 
has  been  between  a  dog's  teeth — 

Gregers  (glancing  at  Hedvig).  And  has  been  down  so 
long  in  the  ocean's  depths. 

Hedvig  (with  a  smile).  Yes. 

Gina  (standing  by  the  table).  That  blessed  wild  duck  ' 
Ihe  whole  place  is  turned  upside  down  for  it. 

Hjalmar.  Ahem !— shall  you  soon  have  finished 
laying  the  table? 

Gina.  Yes,  very  soon.     Come  and  help  me,  Hedvic 
(She  ana  Hedvig  go  into  the  '  'chen.) 
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Hjalmar  {in  an  undertone).  I  think  perhaps  jov, 
had  better  not  stand  there  watching  my  father;  he 
doesn't  like  it.  (Gkeokrs  comes  away  from  the  attic 
door.)  And  I  had  better  shut  the  doors,  before  the 
others  arrive.  Sh  !  sh  !  Get  in  with  you!  {He  koisi; 
up  the  netting  and  pulls  the  doofi-  t'^gether.)  That  con- 
trivance is  my  own  itivcntion.  It  is  really  quite  an 
amusement  to  have  tiit^.gs  to  contrive  and  to  repair  when 
they  go  wrong.  Besides,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  you 
see,  because  (Vwvd  wouldn't  like  to  have  rabbits  and 
fowls  wandering  about  the  studio. 

Gregers.  Of  course  not,  and  I  suppose  the  studio  is 
really  your  wife's  domain  ? 

Hjahrar.  I  hand  over  the  orditiary  business  as  much 
as  possible  to  her,  for  that  enables  me  to  shut  myself  up 
in  the  sitting-room  and  give  my  mind  to  more  im[iortant 
matters. 

Gregers,  What  are  they,  Hjaliiiar? 

Hjalmar.  I  wonder  yoi*  haven't  asked  that  before. 
But  perhaps  you  haven't  .^eard  anyone  speak  of  the 
invention  ? 

Gregers.  The  invention  ?     No. 

Hjalmar.  Really?  Vou  haven't  heard  of  it?  Oh 
well,  of  course,  up  there  in  those  outlandish  parts — 

Gregers.  Then  you  have  made  an  invention  ? 

Hjalmar.  Not  exactly  made  it  yet,  but  1  am  working 
h:ud  at  it.  You  can  surely  understand  that  v.hen  I 
decided  to  take  up  photography,  it  was  not  with  the  idea 
of  merely  taking  ordinary  portraits. 

Gregers.  No,  lliat  is  what  your  wife  was  saying  to  me 
just  now. 

Hjalmar.  I  vowed  to  myself  that,  if  I  devoted  my 
powers  to  this  trade,  I  would  so  dignify  it,  that  it  sb.ould 
become  both  an  art  and  f  science.  And  so  I  decided 
to  make  this  remarkaijle      vention. 

Grrgers.  And  what  i.^  the  nature  of  the  invention  ? 
What  is  the  idea? 

Hjalmar.  My  dear  fellow,  you  mustJi't  ask  me  for 
dt.'lails  yet.  It  takes  time,  you  know.  And  you  mustn't 
5uppo^  it  is  vanity  that   impels  me.      1  assure  vou  I 
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don't  work  for  my  own  sake.     No,  no  ;  it  is  the  object 
of  my  life  that  is  in  my  thoughts  night  and  day. 
Gregers.  H'hat  object  is  that? 

Hjalmar.  Do  you  forget  that  poor  old   white-haired 

man  ? 

Grrggrs.  Your  poor  father?  Yes,  but  what  exactly 
can  you  do  for  him  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  can  revive  his  dead  self-rcs[)ect  by 
restoring  the  name  of  Ekdal  to  honour  and  dignity. 

Gregers.  So  that  is  the  object  of  ytmr  Hfe. 

Hjalmar.  Yes.  I  mean  to  rescue  that  poor  shii)- 
wrecked  being,  for  shi|)wrtcked  he  was,  when  the 
storm  broke  over  him.  As  soon  as  tfiose  horrible 
investigations  were  begun,  he  was  no  longer  himself. 
That  very  pistol  there- the  same  that  we  use  to  shoot 
rabbits  with— has  played  its  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Ekdals. 

Gtfggrs.  That  pistol!     Indeed? 

Hjalmar.  When  the  sentence  of  imi-ribonment  was 
pronounced,  he  had  his  pistol  in  his  hand— 

Gregers.   Did  he  mean  to — ? 

Hj'.ilmar.  Yes,  but  he  did  not  dare.  He  was  t 
coward  ;  so  dazed  and  so  broken  in  spirit  was  he  by  that 
time.  Can  you  conceive  it?  He,  a  soldier,  a  mat^  ho 
had  shot    nine    bears    and    was   the  descendant  oi    two 

hcutenant-coloneis — L>ne   after    the    other,    of   course . 

Can  yi)u  conceive  it,  Gregers  ? 

Gregers.   W-s,  1  can  conceive  it  very  well. 

Hjalmar.  [  can't.  And  1  will  tell  >ou  how  the  pistol  a 
second  time  [ilayed  a  part  in  the  history  of  our  house. 
'•\hen  they  had  dressed  him  in  prison  clothes  and  put 
iiim  undrr  lock  and  key— that  was  a  terrible  time  for 
nie.  my  friend.  1  kept  the  blinds  down  on  both  my 
windows.  When  I  peeped  out,  I  saw  the  sun  shining 
^3  usual.  I  could  not  understand  it.  1  saw  people 
/roing  along  the  street,  laughing  and  talking  about  ca'^ual 
icatlers.  I  could  not  understand  that.  It  seemed  to 
nie  as  if  the  whole  universe  must  be  sunding  still  as  i( 
it  were  ecli()sed. 

Gregers.  I  felt  exactly  that  when  my  mother  died. 
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Hjalmar.  It   was   at   one   of    those    moments 
Hja!niar  Kkdal  pointed  the  pistol  at  his  own  heart. 

Gregers.  Then  you  too  meant  to —  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.   But  you  didn't  shoot  ? 

Hjalmar.  No.  At  that  critical  moment  I  gained  the 
victory  over  myself.  I  went  on  living.  But  I  can  tell 
you  it  makes  a  call  upon  a  man's  courage  to  choose  life 
under  such  conditions. 

Gregers.  Well,  that  depends  how  you  look  at  it. 

Hjalmar.  No,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  But  it 
was  best  so,  for  now  I  shall  soon  have  completed  my 
invention ;  and  Relling  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  my 
father  will  be  allowed  to  wear  his  uniform  again.  I 
shall  claim  that  as  my  only  reward. 

Gregers.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  uniform,  then,  that 
he — 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  covets  and  yearns  for 
most  of  all.  You  can't  imagine  how  it  cuts  me  to  the 
heart  Every  time  we  keep  any  little  anniversary — such 
as  our  wedding-day,  or  anything  of  that  sort — the  old 
man  comes  in  dressed  in  the  uniform  he  used  to  wear  in 
his  happier  days.  But  if  he  hears  so  much  as  a  knock 
at  the  door,  he  hurries  into  his  room  again  as  fast  as  his 
poor  old  legs  will  carry  him — because,  you  see,  he 
daren't  show  himself  like  that  to  strangers.  It  is  enough 
to  break  a  son's  heart  to  see  it,  I  can  tell  you  ! 

Gregers.  And  about  when  do  you  suppose  the  inven- 
tion will  be  ready? 

Hjalmar.  Oh,  bless  my  soul ! — you  can't  expect  me 
to  tell  you  to  a  day !  A  man  who  has  the  inventive 
genius  can't  control  it  exactly  as  he  wishes.  Its  working 
depends  in  great  measure  on  ins|)iration— <>n  a  momen- 
tary suggestion — and  it  is  almtjst  impossible  to  tell 
beforehand  at  what  moment  it  will  come. 

Gregers.  But  I  suppose  it  is  making  good  progress? 

Hi  ilmar.  Certainly  it  is  making  progress.  N(;'.  a  day 
passes  without  my  turning  it  over  in  my  mind.  It 
possesses  me  entirely.  Every  afternoon,  after  I  have 
had  my  lunch,  I  lock  myself  in  the  sitting-room   where  1 
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can  ruminate  in  oeace      Rnf  ;♦  ; 

«e  Mh.  can  dol^^ood-Re' ,',;rsa%\ruS  '"  '""' 
.n  fee  Se  'diLlcTv^-a^ /'  •H:«e\;":,,.„,,„, 
too  m„rh  ?  '  '  ^°''  "''  <1'"="  your  attention 

perpetually  porijg  over     h^   2"'"'"   '°'  "'^  '°  b= 
ideas.     I  „,us(  have  som,.  hL  "''-i-strng  train  of 

tion,  to  fin  ,n  ,„e  blan™  &  "whe^^^r '"^-  °^"="P^- 
:nspirat.„„.     Nuthin.,  that  r  ,m  T  ^  "^'""8  ^r 

you  have  so-Jtlgo"?!":-;,'/,™,  fC'"'  '"  "■"'' 
.eTr/'"^'-  =^°'""^-Hofthe.M"lc1r''„o„  do  yon 

fasuXwIeds"'"''   '"''''   *'™  ^"^  bitten  yourself 

^■l^cr^f^y^^er,':^:;;-^;^^^^ 

hee'^'Cni'ed  h'^"  lie'tck  '  bT''  ^^\"^^'  ^™  "- 
1  poisonous  marsh  jfial™.,  '  'J°"  ''^"^  8°'  i"'° 
msidious  disca"  and  W  ,  ''^  ^^^  contracted  an 
W  die  in  the  dark.  '^"'"^  "^°™  '°  '^e  bottcn 

f /a.'mar.  I  ?  Die  in  the  dark  >     I^„l.  k 
"^S  "in-^'"^'  '^■k.ngsut  non'fet.'"^'  ^'^«"^' 
set  Xup  toterrLc™"atr^'  h''^"  ""''  ^  ''^''  ^ 
'■°&«V""m.^  '''■-v'erSTyes!er''d:;.  ""  '""'''^ 
leave'lToul  ':?':•  ^"' J""  »'"  "-^  'he  .oodness  to 

course,  f.™  „;^:,,,  nlt^r  ,  S^ncCy  "TP"^"'  <;[ 
OS  any  man  could  wis!,  to  be     '""^""""'y-^  'cc.  as  well 

no.   to   talk   any^Zt  se"s:^:b'out°  T'  "°"«^ 
poisons.     I  am  not  armct        "  diseases    and 

sort;    in    my  1^2  To  o^r^vV^sri""^^^^^ 

ugly  things.  ^''^'  "^^^"^s  ^o   me   about 
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Gregers.  I  can  well  believe  it. 


Hjalmar.     Yes,  that   sort   of  thing  doesn't  suit  me 
at  all.     And  there  are  no  marsh   poisons,  as  you   call 


them,  he'' 


The  photographer's  home  is  a  humble  one 


— that  I  now;  and  my  means  are  small.  Hut  1  am  an 
inventor,  let  me  tell  you,  and  the  breadwmner  of  A 
family.  That  raises  me  up  above  my  humble  circum- 
stances.— Ah,  here  they  come  with  the  lunch  ! 

(Gin  A  a?ui  Hedvig  bring  in  bottles  0/  beer,  a  decanter 
0/  brandy,  glasses,  and  so  forth.  A  t  the  same  time 
Relling  and  Moi.vik  come  in  from  the  passage. 
They  neither  of  them  have  hats  or  overcoats  on; 
MoLviK  is  dressed  in  black.) 

Gina  {arranging  the  table).  Ah,  you  have  just  come  at 
the  right  moment. 

Relling.  Molvik  thought  he  could  smell  herring-salad, 
and  then  there  was  no  holding  him.  Good-morning 
again,  Ekdal. 

Hjalmar.  Gregers,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Molvik,  and 
Doctor — ah,  of  course  you  know  Relling  ? 

Gregers.  Slightly,  yes. 

Relling.  Mr.  VVerle  junior,  isn't  it?  Yes,  we  have 
had  one  or  two  passages-at-arms  up  at  the  Hoidal  works. 
Have  you  just  moved  in  ? 

Gregers.  1  only  moved  in  this  morning. 

Relling.  Molvik  and  I  live  just  below  you  ;  so  you 
haven't  far  to  go  for  a  doctor  or  a  parson,  if  you  should 
need  them  ! 

Gregers.  Thanks,  it  is  quite  possible  I  may  ,  because 
yesterday  we  were  tiiirteen  at  table. 

Hjalmar.  Oh,  come — don't  get  on  to  ugly  topics  ai;ain  I 

Relling.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy,  Ekdal ;  it 
isn't  you  that  events  point  to. 

Hjalmar.  I  ho[)e  not,  for  my  family's  sake.  But  now 
let  us  sit  down,  and  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Gregers.  Shall  we  not  wait  for  your  father? 

Hjalmar.  No,  he  likes  to  have  his  lunch  in  his  own 
room,  later.     Come  along  ! 

{The  men  sit  down  at  table,  and  eat  and  drink.    Gina 
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Jidling.  Molvik      was 
yesterday,  Mrs.  Ekdal 
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disgracefully 


Ginu.  What  ?     Yest'erday  . 


druuiv     again 

night.  ""="  ,  Molv,k  was  disgusting  lasi 

Such  .,„„      ..av^L^rnnUo    :;^I  ''"^"■>'"''  dob,, 
jncl  then  I  have  to^o^ou    onTh     "'"  '^""  ''^^  ^  ^P-H  " 
^  ,7"^-  -^  demoniac  ? 

to  stray  a  little  bit  now  a„H  !^    '^^    '"=  ■    ""-">■   have 

Hell  ^^"^*^'  ^''''^r-  "'*• 

r-  red::?;  z  lrZ:::^;;jTV''^^i  ^--^^  ^^  .au 

Gr^^ifrns.   Never  when  I  ITa     r^'"'^- 
«  a  iiian.  '''''^"  ^  ^'^  dealing  vMth  a  „,an  who 
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A  little 


Hjalmar.  That  seems  to  me  very  reasonable, 
butter,  (iina. 

Relit n^.  And  a  piece  of  pork  for  Molvik. 

Molvik.   Ugh  !  not  pork  ! 

{Knocking  is  heard  at  the  attic  door.) 

Hjalmar.  Open  the   door,   Hedvig ;    father    wants  to 
come  out. 

(FlEDvro  ofens  the  door  a  Itille.  Old  Ekdat.  comes  in 
holduig  a  frtsh  rahUtskxn.  He  sht  . .  the  door 
after  Kim.) 

Ekdal.  Good-mominH,  t;entleme  1.     I  havti  had  good 
sport  :  r.not  a  big  one. 

Hjalmar.  And  you  have  skinned  it  without  me— ' 

Ekdal.  Ves,  and  salted  it  too.  Nice,  tender  meat 
rabbit  s  me-it;and  sweet,  too;  tastes  like  sugar.  I  hope  yoii 
^1   enjov  your  uinch,  gentlemen  !     {Goes  into  his  room.) 

Molvtk  irflting  up).  Excuse  me-I  can't-I  must  20 
downstairs  ai  (^nce — 

Rdlivo.  Have  some  soda-water,  you  duffer  ' 

Molvik  {'.urrying  away).  Ugh  !-Ugh  !  {Goes out  by 
the  outer  door.)  ^  ■ 

Rflling  {to  HjAi.MAR).  Let  us  drink  to  the  old 
sportsman  s  nealth. 

Hjalmor  {clinkifig  glasses  with  him).  To  th^  old 
sportsman  on  the  brmk  of  the  grave  .'-—yes. 

Rfllmg.  To    the    grey-haired  —  {drinks)  —  tell    me 
:s  It  grey  hair  he  has  get,  or  white  ? 

Hjalmar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  between  the  two  • 
but,  as  far  as  that  goes,  he  hasn't  much  hair  of  any  kind 

J<dling  Oh  well-a  w,g  will  take  a  man  through 
FlfnT'  v  ^"^  '^'^  '^^"y  ''^'y  fortunate,  you  know, 
after-  ^°*  ^  splendid  object  in  life  to  strive 

^jalmar.  And  you  may  be  sure  I  do  strive  after  it. 

Keliing.  And  you  have  got  your  clever  wife,  paddling 
about  m  ner  telt  shppers,  with  that  comfortable  waddle 
01  hers   making  everything  easy  and  cosy  for  you. 

I/jalmar.  Ves,  Gin>i~{nodding-to   her)  you  are 
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pmnuQ  CO  go  through  hfe  with,  my  dear. 
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>bo„l  ,t,  father,     '^      ""•  ^°-  ."O"  niusm't  «y  anything 
t^'^  att!c  there-  ■""''  -"  ''"^^  '^sUve  gatherirjcr  i„ 

Hedvig.  '^  ""  ""■■  great  mvenuon  is  finish,^ 

.<  .='d«:';,ire"'  to  tt^"  ^''■'  -■"  -e  <  H.dv„ 
"ve  in  comfort  all  you  1  fe  '7 Tn  ''"■  ^°"  *  " 
fcr  you-something  or  other-  ,  i  ''u'"^"'^  '^.e.hinK 
poor  .nv,n,or's  only  re",",  "'  -^""^  'ha.  shall   he  ,he 

<iJ^^:L^!""^'"^  ""  ^rms  .„„„■  ,,,  ,„,,  „^^^ 
P)ern:ea?h^;;™"':i-,;ri  ''°";'  '"•■  ^-^  ■•.  very' 
>  poisonous  atmosphere. ""  """'"ed.  I  don't  thrive  in 

|S:jXrn°t"L^l-r.To' 

every  mortal  day.  " '    -^    air    the   place   thoroughly 

*e5fn;ff:el>r  ""'->■  ^'o  -.ng  will  drive  away 
palmar.  Foulness! 

^"^.llttC  '".'"".^Vh".  Hiataar  1 
^..urself  Lvo  hrou^t  the  fo"    "  "<"^  "''-'^  'ha.  vou 
.-nines  up  .here.       ''      ""  "^""'""^^  «»b  you  from   the 

^^in^toahousei^fcui;';'""   ^°  "'-"^  ^^-^  .hat   I 

'^   J-isten   to  me.  Mr.  \v»,u 
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junior.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  are  goin^ 
about  still  with  the  original  unabridged  "demand  of  the 
ideal ''  in  your  pocket. 

Gregets.   I  carry  it  in  rny  he^rt. 

Relling.  Carry  the  damned  thing  where  you  like  ;  but 
I  advise  you  not  to  phiy  at  presenting  demand  notes 
hert;,  a:   long  as  I  am  in  the  house. 

Gregffrs.  And  suppose  I  do,  nevertheless  ? 

Rellutf^.  Then  you  will  go  downstairs  head  first.  Now 
you  know. 

Hjalmar  {rising).   Really,  Relling ! 

Grgggrs.  Well,  throw  me  out,  then — 

Gina  {interposing).  You  mustn't  do  any  such  thin" 
Mr.  Relhng.  But  this  I  will  say,  Mr.  VVerle ;  it  doesn*^! 
come  well  from  you,  who  made  all  that  filthy  mess  with 
your  stove,  to  come  in  here  and  talk  about  foulness. 
{A  knock  is  heard  at  the  outer  door.) 

Hedvig.  Somebody  is  knocking,  mother. 

H]aimar.  There  now,  I  suppose  we  are  going  to  be 
pestered  w.th  people ! 

Ginu.  Let  mc  go  and  see.  (She  goes  to  the  door  and 
opens  it,  starts,  shudders  and  draws  back.)  Oh  my 
goodness !  ' 

{The  elder  Werle,  wearing  a  fur  coat,  steps  into  the 

doorway.) 

Werle.  i'ardon  me,  but  I  fancy  my  son  is  living  in 
this  house. 

Gina  {breathlessly).   Yes. 

Hjaltnar  {coming  up  to  them).  Mr.  Werle,  won't  you 
be  so  good  as  to — 

Werle.  Thanks.     1  only  want  to  speak  to  my  son. 

Gregets.  \V\mt  do  you  want  ?    Here  I  am. 

Werle.   1  want  to  speak  to  you  in  your  own  room. 

Gregets.   In  my  own  room— very  well.     {Turns  to  go.) 

Gina.  No,  goodness  knows  it  is  not  in  a  state  for  vou 
to —  ■' 

WerU.  Well,  outside  in  the  passage,  then.  I  want  to 
see  you  alone. 

Hjalmat.  You  can  do  so  here,  Mr.  Werle.  rv.rr..- 
Into  the  sitting-room,  Relling. 
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(H.JALMAR     an<iRpii,K-r-    „^         ^    .        . 

,4;;ix-r£",i?,ST*' "■■■ 

alont- now.  /  M«i<r;.     v\ell,    here    we   are, 

-rand  seeing  that  now  >1  'hive  f^r"^"""'  '"^^  "'«^'^ 
nH.litati„g  some'sche  "e  o  7her'ar/;!'r'  ''^^  >'""  ^^^ 

eye.  'ile  .    's^ch       2  ,""""■"=■  "J"l"-  KWal's 
is  all.  '"'■  ^"   P°»'""n  as  ■;    ,,u:h    is ;    ,ha' 

yosSa"/^  ""  ""=  "^i-'  -  'ife  'im  y.u  .,.t,  „, 

c,.,„s.  Vou'  I " 'u,r'r;  "r,"'',".'-  '^"-■«-' 

thinking  of  wha,   we  sa  d  abom  '  ''?■     '  "'"    "°' 

you  1  have  ,0  u.ank  fulhe  fau     7,  ™"">"r''"'    ''  *» 

abou': t  :?'■   "■'    >■""'   ""— ■■  ".a.  you   ar,.  ..a,,- 

'  "n«l..  to  l.avc- warned  him  >    '  ''"■•""-''«"•  Kkdal. 

the  ou.co.ne  of  i>  dl  I,""'   "'  '  ""'"""^'^  "'-  '>!■« 

«nds.t  scared  otjou     '  "caS"  r?  ■"','   """  --ed 
of  you   bulh  then  and  Ion    uUer      ^'^  ''""  "'"■'''^  '  »« 

-""-■-•rs  ha>e  done  to  old  Kk  I  '  ""*•'  "'"'  """^  '  ""-i 
bnl  1  can  set  tijalmar  f^  e  fro  wl  f","T  '"=  "'"^""=  ■ 
=.n,u,a,,o„  that  are  draa^VS'^l  ^w,::""'"'"'^  "'"'  >^i- 

^^'erU.  Ilm  I-wo  shall  see. 
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Greiiers.  And,  besides,  if  I  am  to  gc  on  living,  I  must 
do     imething  to  cure  my  sick  conscience. 

Werle.  You  will  nrver  cure  it.  ^^)llr  conscience  has 
been  sickly  from  childhood.  It  is  an  inheritance  from 
your  mother,  Grogers— the  only  thing  she  did  leave  you. 

Gre^ers  {wtth  a  hittsr  smile).  Haven't  you  managed 
yet  to  get  over  your  mis'  iken  calculation  in  thinking  a 
fortune  was  coming  to^ou  with  her? 

Wer'r.  '>on't  let  us  talk  about  irrelevant  matters.  Are 
yn  (leteniiined  on  this  -'oiirse?-  to  set  Hjaimar  ladal 
on  V  hat  you  suj-pose  to  be  the  right  scent? 

Gfi^ers.   \'es,  quite  determined. 

Werle.  Well,  in  that  case,  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  troui  e  of  coming  hrre  ;  because  I  suppose  it  isn't 
any  use  asking  you  to  come  home  again. 

Gregers.   No. 

IVerle.  And  you  won't  come  into  the  fr  n,  either? 
Gregers.   No. 

]Verle.  So  be  it.     Rut  now  that  I  propose  to  make  a 
new  marriage,  the  estate  will  be  divided  between  us. 
Gregers  {quickly).  No,  I  won't  have  that. 
Werle.   You  won't  have  it? 

Gregers.  No,  I  won't  have  it.  My  conscience  forbids 
't 

Werle  {after  a  ^hort  pau  e).  Shall  you  go  up  to  the 
works  again? 

Gregers.  No.  I  don't  considern  yself  in  your  service 
any  longer. 

Werle.  But  w^-hat  are  you  going  to  do? 

Gregers.  Only  attain  the  object  of  my  life  ;  lothinc 
else. 

WerU.  Yes— !  at  afterwards?     WTiat  will  you  live  on? 
Gregers.   I  havt.i  '•aveti  a  little  out  of  my  pay. 

Werle.  That  won't  last  you  long. 
Gregers.   I  think  it  will  last  out  ny  time. 

WerL  .  What  do  you  mean? 

Gregers.   I  shall  answer  no  r  ore  questions. 

Werle.  Good-bye,  then,  Gregerg, 
Gregers.  Good-bye.     (Werle  goes  out.) 
iljaimur  {peeping  in).     Has  he  gone?  ' 
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t  n  :  at 
'he  kitchen  ) 

ycu    must 

your     father 


i'''f^«rj.  Ci't    your    things    on      Ff; 

come  for  a  long  walk  wrh  mc      •       ^ 
tiialmar.  \V,th    pleasure     '  wi    .     j.. 

--"■•      ^n-cn  an  ;,d    .' K,  ;  :i     r^;,    J^''^^  <^o   you 
mm.)  to  me  in  private—?  '"^pdied  to  open  hfs 

kind  from' time^^lL'e"'-     "''  '^°*^'^^  ^'^^  ''^^  of  that 

liiultnar.  Then  he  has  ill  fK^ 
watchlul  eye.     (Fo  G,n/  f     >  '""^^  "^^^  of  a  friend's 
is  ready  in  good  t^me      (^o.^,?"'"  '"^  ^^^  '^^^  dinner 
by  the  outer  door.)  ^°°^-^>'e  J"^t  now.     (C^,,  ^' 

onf  :!f '^  j.;^^  ^r?; j;;;^  ^'^  ^''"^  ^^^"'^  «°  ^o  hell  . 

^-.   Do  you  th^  h'^e'i/reX^  "L^"  ^^^--• 
Rdltng.   No,   unfortunately       H. 

from  arute  rectitudma'l  feWr        ^'^'^■ 
(-jna.   Kectitudmal  fever?" 

^^.     nde:ditt'-^^''^^-'^^ 

^"1  .r''^.  .  (^^«  out  bv  the  outer  .-.„..    '^     ^'^""^' 


He  IS  su/Terin:T 


only 
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Hedvi^  {%iandtng  at  thf  table  and  looking  searching^ 
ill  her).  It  all  seems  to  me  very  odd. 


ACT   IV 

(The  =;^mf  scknf.— /(  photof^raph  has  just  been  taker  ; 
(he  camera,  with  a  duth  thrown  over  it,  a  stand,  a  couple 
0/ chairs  and  a  small  table  are  tn  the  middle  ojihejhor. 
Afternonn  Iti'ht  ;  the  sun  ts  on  the  point  0/  settiPfi  ;  a 
kittle  later  it  bef^ms  to  prow  dark.  Cina  is  standing  at 
the  open  door,  with  a  small  box  and  a  wet  glass  plute  in 
hrr  hands,  speaking  to  someone  outside.) 

Gma.  Ves,  without  fail.  If  I  promise  a  thinij,  I  keep 
T^iy  wn,d.  The  first  dozen  shall  be  readv  hv  Monday. 
Good-morning;  !  {Steps  are  heard  going  down  the  stair. 
GiN-A  shuts  the  door,  puts  the  plate  in  the  box  and 
replaces  the  u  hole  in  the  camera.  IIedvig  comes  tn 
from  (he  kitchen.) 

Hedvig.   Are  they  gone? 

Gma    (tidying   tke   room).     Yes,    thank   goodness    I 
have  tmished  with  them  at  last. 

Iledvtg.  Can   you    imagine   why    father  hasn't   come 
home  yet? 

Gtna.  Are  you  sure  he  is  not  downstairs  with  Relling? 
Heding.  No,    he  isn't.     I  went    down   the   back-stair 
Hist  now  to  see. 

Gina.  And  there  is  the  dinner  standing  and  cettine 
cold  for  him.  c  f,         j, 

Hedvig.  Think  of  father  being  so  late  !     He  is  always 
so  particular  to  come  home  in  time  for  dinner. 

Gina.  Oh,  he  will  come  directly,  no  doubt. 
^  Hedvig.  I  wish  he  would ;  it   seems  so  odd   hert;  to 
^ay,  somehow. 

Gmci  {calls  out).     Here  he  is  !     (Hjalmar  comes  tn 

from  the  passas^.) 

Hedvig  (going  to  him).     Father,  we  have  been  waitinc 
such  a  time  for  vou  ! 

Gina  {glancing  at  htm).  What  a  Ion?  tim^  vmj  ha^^'* 
ueen  out.  Hialmaj-. 
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>es.     {lit  takes  o^  his  overcoat.      Grv\    and   Ifirr    •' 
oferto  help  htm,  but  he  waves  them  aside)  ^ 

Iljahnar  {han<^iw^  up  his  coal).     No 
for  "u"  &  """'"'''*' *"^''")-     '■-■"   brins  i,   b 
J!^"""-  ""'•  '"  "  •>-     >  don',  .-an,  any.hi,,.  ,o  ea, 

1  Had  a  very  exhausting  walk  ^'^cgers  and 

Has  anyone  been  here  while  I  was  om  ?   ^  ^"^ 

0,na.   No  one  but  the  engaged  couple. 
Hjalmar.  No  new  orders  ? 
Gtna.   No,  not  to-day 

yof  ^'lit.'"""'™  '=  '"-  '°  --e  ,o.n,orr„w,  fa.her, 

Hjalmar.  Let  us  hon*'  en      -r^  ,   . 

^et  .o  work  as  harS  a,  ^can"'      '°-"">"°"   '   '«end  to 

dafufXrl:™™"'     '^"•-h-eycu   forgotten  wha= 

n,.e,rM.o„.t''4fa:;r.Xltrtrf 
o.?""'  J^"^  ''^'^''  '^^''  ^^"^^^  ^f  that,   Hjalmar?     It  wil- 

//«.yn-.  And  to  the  wild  duck    fit'-        .r.A     n     u 
hens  and  rabbits.  '    ''^t-'^'— and   al!   the 

mom;^""!''     ''''"''    "^"^    ''"^h    nonsense!      From     to- 
morrow   i    am    never   going    to   set    foot    in    the   atSk 


ag;iin. 
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Hedvig,  But,  father,  you  know  you  promised  me  that 
to-morrow  we  should  have  a  little  festivity — 

Hjalmur.  That's  true.     Well,  from  the  day  after  to- 
morrow,  then.     As  for  that  confounded  wild  duck,   I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  wringing  its  neck  ! 
Hedvig  {with  a  scream).     The  wild  duck  I 
Gina.   Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thin^ ! 
Hedvig  {pulling  him  by  the  arm).  '^Ves,  but,  father, 
it  is  my  wild  duck  ! 

Hjalmar.  That  is  why  I  won't  do  it.  I  havei.'t  the 
heart — haven't  the  heart  to  do  it,  for  your  salt:  lJcd\i.-. 
But  I  feel  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  tliai  1  ouj;ht  lo  ifo 
it.  I  ought  not  to  tolerate  under  my  roof  a  single 
creature  that  has  been  in  that  man's  hands. 

Gina.  But,  good  heavens,  as  it  was  from  that  ass 
Pettersen  that  grandfather  g(  '  it — 

Hjalmar  (walking  up  a>J  down).  But  there  are 
certain  claims— wJiat  shall  1  call  them?— let  'js  sa\- 
claims  o^  the  ideal— absolute  demands  on  a  man,  lha\ 
he  cannot  set  aside  without  injuring  his  soul. 

Heivig  {^/o'lowin-  him  about).  But  think,  father,  the 
wikl  duck — liie  Moor  wild  duck  ! 

Hjalmar  [standing  still)      Listen.     I  will  spare   it— 
for  your  sake.     1  wiil  not   hurt  a  hair  of  its   heao  — well, 
as  1  said,  1  will   spare  it.     Tiiere  are   greater  diiiiouUies 
tlian  that  to  be   tackled.     Xow  you    nujst  go   out   for  a 
hl'.le.  as  usual,  Hedvig ;  it  i:,  dark  ent)ugh  now  for  you. 
Hedvig.  No.  I  don't  want  to  go  out  now. 
Hj'.dmar.  ^'es,  you  must  go  out.     \'our  eves  seem  to 
me  to  be  watering.     All  these   vapours   in   here   are   not 
good  tor  you.     There  is  a  bad  atmosphere  in  this  house. 
Hr.dvig.  All  right;  I  will  run  dtnvn  the  back-stair  and 
go  ;  )r  a  httle  stroll.     My  cloak  and  hat—?    Oh.,  they  are 
m  my  room.      I'^ather— promise  you   won't  do  the   wild 
duck  any  harm  wiiile  1  am  out. 

Hjalmar.  It  shall  not  lose  a  feather  of  its  head. 
[Drawing  her  to  him.)  You  and  I,  He.lvig— we  two  !— 
now  run  along,  dear.  (Hedvig  nod^  to  he  parents  and 
goes  out  through  tlie  Jatclien.  Hjalmak  walks  up  and 
down  iinthout  raising  his  eyes.)     Gina  ! 
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Qina    Yes  ? 

Hjaimur.  From  to-morrow — or  let  us  say  from  the 
day  after  to-morrow— I  should  prefer  co  keep  the  house- 
hold books  myself. 

Gina.  You  want  to  keep  the  household  books  too ! 

Hjulmar.  Yes,  or  at  .".ny  rate  to  keep  account  of  what 
our  income  is. 

Gina.  Bless  the  man — that's  simple  enough  ! 

Hjuhnar.  I  am  not  sure ;  you  seem  to  me  to  make 
•.fhat  i  KMve  you  go  an  astonisliingly  long  way.  {Stiurls 
.ittilafui  looks  at  hrr.)     How  do  you  manage  it? 

GtAu.   iJecause  liedvig  and  I  need  so  little. 

Hjulmar.  Is  it  true  that  fatiier  is  so  liberally  paid  for 
the  co|)ying  he  does  for  old  Mr.  Werle  ? 

Gina.  I  don't  know  about  it's  being  so  liberal.  I 
don't  know  what  is  usually  paid  for  that  kii;d  of  work. 

Hjalmar.  Well,  roughly  speaking,  wha;  does  he 
make  ?     Tell  me. 

Gina.  It  varies;  roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  it  is 
about  whai  he  costs  us  and  a  little  pocket-money 
over. 

Hjalmar.  What  he  costs  us  !  And  you  have  never 
told  mt  that  betore  ? 

Gina.  No,  I  couldn't.  You  seemed  so  pk^ased  to 
think  that  he  had  everything  from  you. 

Hjalmar.  And  in  reality  he  had  it  from  old  Werle  ! 

Gina.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Werle  has  got  plenty  to  spare. 

Hjalmar.  Light  the  lamp  for  me.  please. 

Gina  (lighting  it).  Besides,  we  don't  really  know  if 
it  IS  M' .  Werle  himself;  it  might  be  Graaberg — 

Hjalmar.  Why  do  you  want  to  shift  it  on  to 
Gra-abeg  ? 

Gina.  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  only  thought — 

Hjalmar.  iim  ! 

Gina.  It  wasn't  me  that  got  the  copying  for  grand- 
lither,  remember  that.  It  was  Bertha,  when  she  came 
to  the  house. 

Hjulmar.  Your  voice  seems  to  me  to  be  unsteady. 

Giyia  (ouUim  ifu  shacU  on  the  lamp).  I))esit? 

Hjalmai.  And  your  hands  are  sh.iking,  aren't  they? 
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Gxna  (firmly).  Tell     nie     straight,     Hjalmar.     what 
nonsrnse  has  he  been  telling  you  about  me? 


Hjalmar.  Is   it    true- 


there   was    anything   betw 


•can   it   possibly  be  tnx'—.hat 


i^hen 


you 


■en  you   and  old   Mr.    W  ,Tle 
there  ? 


were  m  servi 
Gina.  It's  not  true.  Not  then.  Mr.  Werle  wa^ 
i'lways  after  me,  true  enjugh.  And  his  wife  thought 
rnere  was  something  in  it ;  and  then  there  was  the 
devils  ov.-n  fu.ss.  Nc.t  a  morr-ent's  peare  d-d  she  give 
me   th.^f  wonKin--a!Kl  so  I  threw  up  my  pkice. 

njuimur.  But  afterwards  ? 

^  Ctnu.  Well,  then  I   went  home.     And  my  mother— 

ic    vasnt  what   you  thought  her,  Hjalmar;  she  talked 

a  heap  of  nonsense  to    me  about   this,  that   and    the 

other.     Mr.    U  erle    was    a   widower  by  that   time,   you 

Hjalmar.  Well,  and  then  ? 

(71  «a.  It's  best  you  should  know  it.  He  never  let  me 
alone,  idl  he  had  had  h>s  way. 

Hjalmar  jclaspins:  his  hands).  And  this  is  the  mother 
of  my  chddl  How  could  you  conceal  sue!,  a  thine 
irom  me  ?  ^ 

Gina.  It  was  wrong  of  me.  1  know.  I  ought  to  hav« 
told  you  about  it  long  ago. 

I   ^^'-"^."^J-  '^o"  ought  to  have  told  me  at  the  first,— then 
I  should  have  known  what  sort  of  a  woman  you  were. 

Gina.   But  would  you  have  married  me.  all  the  same? 

malmar.  How  can  you  suppose  such  a  thint^ ' 

Gtna.  No;  and  that's  why  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  you 
anythmg  then  I  had  got  to  love  you  so  deariv.  as  vou 
know.     And  I  couldn't  make  myself  utterly  wretched— 

Hjalmar  (walking  about).  And  this  is  my  Hedvig'g 
mother !  And  to  know  that  I  owe  everything  I  see  here 
-iac/t'.  at  a  chatr)-n^y  whole  home-t..  a  favoured 
predecessor!     Ah,    that   seducer,   Werl-- ' 

Gtna.  Do  you  regret  the  fourteen— the  fiiteen  years 
we  have  lived  together?  ' 

Hj.lmar  {standing   in  /rani   oj  her).    Tell   me  this 
J:  even  I  you  regretted  every  day-every  hour-this  web 
o.    hes   you    have   enmeshed    me    in?      Answer    me  S 
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rr  ,  [act  IV. 

"rr"e'p  '°"    ^"^    '"'"^^    «Sonie,    of   re^e,    .n. 

.^SguYLffh^Sr;,'  ^■"=,  ".f.P'-'^  'O  do 
-as  to^ilo  every  day  ™  '     *"  ''"''  ""  '^=  "<»-l<  there 

yolpn^d  been'™  """  "^'"■''  "  ""'"eh.  on  what 

»boui  that  old  trouble"'""   '    '""*    ■''"'""    ^°'S'>»<-'^  all 
.    '''"■''"'"•■  Oh,  this  rallr,,,,   !„„„,,. 
;»  sontcthing  s„  shocki,,,.  about"  rtornr"','"' '  J^^' 
■t !— not  a  moment',  repret  ■'^'  """''  "< 

A7-.'/.»«r.  A  wile  ;,L^y",r  '""°"^"'  "  "'''•■  :'^-«  ^-? 

■"->"'«n';:u.i-o'r,,:!:f'o'r;" ' ""'"  ^■'•''•-- 

a  year  or  two  older  than  you  """'  "  '^  '     '  '  an, 

'^.^«:^nrt?r^-'--"'"""^^ 

nr,  '      .      /  ,  ^"   ^'■^^-'^   about   bad    wav^  ?      \7 
unuerstand  how  a  man  fVel-  «,k1     )      ^^  ^""    ^ant 

temperament.  '-Sjiccally    a    man    oi     j^y   ardent 

^^^^^^^^kZ^\:^'     ''"'    '   -^^-'^   ^o  say 
husbar^d  as  soon  aly  u    aTl  '1'""  J"''''  ''^  ^"^^  ^ood 

"^i-~-^^3^;tl;:---p-- 

ymmiur    In  a  swamp  of  deceit  ves 
J::t^,:^'    '^■"   ''-^"'  ^^""^  ■^.adn..   po^ed   h. 

^^oq;'''rwLTd'ei'„;o':;'^w£e't  'i  ^^i  - 1^^^- 

«i"beyourra..,'<";iU'r   bt\rdr^    "^^  """    " 
^"-^  '""  '^"-"*  »/'-)•    SU  about  .C 
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ve  all   along  only  wanted 


Iljulmar. 
of  t!.e  brrid-winner  now? 


.fa, 


-what  has  become  of  the  dream 
'Vhca  I  lay  in  iherc  on  ih« 
.  '  V  -ation,  1  used  to  have  a 
prtseni.nent  that  a  would  use  up  all  my  powers.  1 
used  to  le.l  that  when  the  great  da/ can.e  ^\l  I  hould 
hold  my  ..atent  m  m)  hands,  that  day  would  be  ih^ 
da.  ...  my-departure.  And  it  was  mv  dreani  too  that 
yo.  would  be  lea  as  the  well-to-do  widow  ^f  h« 
departed    nventor. 

Gtna  (wiptng  away  her  tears).  Vou  mustn't  tall- 
such  nonsense.  Hjalmar.  I  pray  God  I  never  mav  ?  ; 
io  .ee  the  day  wIr  •,  I  am  left  a  widow  ' 

I  lalmur.  Well,  it  is  of  no  consetiuence  now.  It  i, 
All  over  ncnv,  anyway— all  over  now  ' 

Gregers.  May  I  come  in  ? 
Hjalmar.  Ves,  come  in. 

Greggrs  {advances  wxlli  a  beamine,  haf>6v  face  inJ 
Mches    out    fns    hand    to    /A.m)      Wdl     you  '  det 

U'htspers  to    IjALMAK.)      Haven't  you  done  it  yet? 
Hjalmat  {aloud}.     It  is  done. 
Gregers.  It  is? 

of  mjl.Te^'''  ^  ^'""^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'""Sh  the  bitterest  moment 
Grrgers.  But  the  most  elevating  too,  1  expect. 

y^^C::^^;'^  ^^  '^^'^  '^'  '^  -^  -'  ^-^^  'or  the 
Gma.  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Werle. 

Hjalmar.   \  es,  I  know;  I  know. 

O'-^.-^i.   1  certainl)  expected,  wnen   I  came  m.  to  b. 
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miserable-      '        '    '"'    """""S    ^"^    Bloomy,    dul" 

G^Lfft  ''^'*'  '"'"f"''-"-'')-  Quite  .o. 

Ekdaf    Well     ;:tLru  Tn'   """"'""'^  ""=•   ««• 

gri.t  enli.hten,„emi.         "  ""='="^"='1  ^fr«h    by  'tbi^ 

.sf^r'rwa/"'°^=°"-I<"'-     ■'•ha,  is  ,0  say-i„ 

^i>^^c.^^:Zil!:7jl  '""''  """""S  in  .he  world 

or  h,.,„,  up" '  -u™L^e:  i-n^^i'^a^r,;:' j'lr--  -" 

njulmur.   Do  vou    tliinU  it   .,. 
dnnUhe  ,,,.ercrp"h:l"rhri„:?Sei";  "  -"  " 
BuVf:f7ma';"i,k'™oil,"  """""^  -"■   '  daresay. 

.B,^";or„:u.?„rr„trme"GrVtr  r;  r"  ^"°"«''- 

know.  '  '-"^^Sers.     It  takes  time,  you 

IljSr"  ''^^   '^^'^  ^  ^°^  °^  ^he  wild  duck  ,n  you. 

(Kei.l.ng  Aas  com^  ,«  by  tkc  outer  doer  \ 
dufkti;'"''^-'-^^--'^-^^^-theo,dwnd 

a^out  ?  Herle-?     Is  u  him  you  are  talking 

^/w/""^';;  ^}^'  f  "^-the  rest  of  us. 
KdUyig  {half  aloud,  to  GRKrF«^\      i      •  u    u      , 
would  dv  away  with  you  '  ''''^^'^'      ^  ^^^^  ^^e  devil 

^;«/;^ar    U-hatar.  you  sayin^^? 

Ui  her  heart.  -mcenty  deep  down 
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Gina  {nearly  crying).  Ihen  you  ought  to  have  let 
rac  i.c  as  I  was. 

Relltn^  (to  Grkgsrs).  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
precisely  wh.a  you  think  yrm  ure  doiiy  ht-rt-? 

GregfTs.  1  am  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true 
inarr-.uge. 

kelling.  Then  you  don't  think  Ekdal's  marriage  ia 
good  enou^'h  as  it  is? 

Gregers.  Oh,  it  is  as  good  a  marriage  as  many  others 
1  daresay.  But  a  true  marriage  it  has  nt:  cr  yet 
Jam.  ' 

Hjalmar  You  have  never  had  your  eves  opened  to 
the  (i'jinauds  ol  the  ideal,  Rellin  ;. 

^/'M^"?'  ,^"^^'sb'  ^y  d^'ar  chap!— But,  excus-  me, 
Mr.  U  erle,  how  many  "  true  marriages."  nn:ghly  si.cakmu 
huve  you  seen  in  your  life?  " 

Greprs.  I  scarcely  think  I  have  seen  a  suigle  one 
RfLing.  Nor  I  either. 

Gregers.  But  I  have  seen  such  hundreds  of  marriages 
of  the  opposite  kind,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
matching  at  close  quarters  the  mischief  such  a  niarriai-e 
mav  do  to  both  parties. 

H]iilmar.  A  man's  moral  character  may  be  completely 
sapped  ;  that  is  the  dreadful  part  of  it. 

RdUng.  Well.  I  have  never  exactly  h.-cn  married,  so 
I  cant  lay  down  the  law  on  the  matier.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  the  child  is  part  of  the  marriage  too— and 
you  must  leave  the  child  in  peace. 

Hjalmar.  Ah— Hedvig  !     My  poor  little  Hedvig  ' 
Kelling.  \cs,   you  will  have   the   goodness   to    keep 
Hedvig  out  of  the  matter.     You  two  are  grown  people 
goodness  knows,  you  may  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 
your    happiness,    for   all    I   care.     But  you    must    walk 
warily  with  Hedvig,  believe   me  ;  otherwise  it  may  end 
in  your  doing  her  a  great  mischief. 
Hjalmar.  A  great  mischief? 

Riiltng,   Yes,    or    it    may  end    in    her    doing  a  great 
mischief  to  herself- and  p^  rhaps  to  others  too. 
Rd\l^r'->  ^""^  ^""^  ''''"  ^"^  ^^*  anything  about  it,  Mr. 
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is  T.nT'  '^'^'''  ''  °"  '™°^'"^"^  ^'^'^'^  ^or  her  eyes, 
eyf  t'S'  ''nut  H  h"'""  '"  '^^''''"S  to  do  with  her 
/^        sorts  of  :,trange  fancies  into  her  head. 

alrSdv*.  Sh?h~'»^  ''^  K'""''  ^'^«  '^  doing  that 
wi  h  .f     r  ^^-  ^^^""^  ^"  ^^  ^^O-  fond  of  meddhn- 

with  the  fire,  out  in  the  kitchen.  She  calls  h,.u.^ 
at  ho.ses-on-fire.  Often  and  often  I  have  bel' aS 
she  would  set  the  house  on  fire.  ^ 

Rellin'^.  ThGn,  you  are.     I  knew  it. 

a  thirt?r  ^"^  ''''''"■^-  ^"^  ^'^^  d"  y°"  explain  such 

fn^t'  ^'"''^^^-  ''^     '^    ^^— ^^    -    -on>an.    n.y 
^/a/mar.  So  long  as  the  child  has  me— !     So  Ion.-  as 

rrSclJI"'^     "J^'"'^'' '    ^^^^^^    '^   someone    outside 

-Uri.  Sorby.  Good-evening ' 
Gina  {going  to  her).  Bertha  !— is  it  you  i 
Mrs.  Sorby.  Certainly  it's  me  !     Bt  t  perhaps  I  hav« 
come  at  an  inconvenient  time?  P^'naps  i  have 

^;aW.  Not  at  all;  a  messenger  from  that  house- 

goid^r  "'  ''  ''"  '  '"^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  you  and  ;:; 

^j «a    Oh  ?     Are  you  going  away  ? 

Mr-  5^6>..  Early  to-morro.v  morning,  yes-uo  to 
Hoidal      Mr.   Werle  went  this  afternoon^'  (^/Li/v 

gL    uA  f  "'  "'^^^^  ^^  ^'^  remembered\o  you  ^  ^' 
Utna.  Just  fancy — !  ^ 

Hjalmar.  So  ^ir.  Werle  has  gone  awav'-and  now 
you  are  gomg  to  join  him  ?  '  '      ^""^   """"^ 

Mrs  Sorby^  Yes,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Ekdal? 

Hialmar.   Be  careful  what  you  are  doing,  i  say 

Gregers.  I  can  exjjlain.  My  father  and  Mrs  Sorbv 
.'^c  going  to  be  married  I  ^^'^^ 
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Hjalmar.  Going  to  be  married  ! 
Gvui.  Oh,  Rerttia  !      Has  it  come  to  that? 
Relltng  {his    voice   falteriyio  a   little).  U    this    really 
tru<  ?  ■ 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,    my   dear     Relling,    it   is    per-ectlv 
tau-.  ^  ' 

Re'hno.  Are  you  goinj;  to  marry  a-ain? 
Jfrs  S.'rby.  Yes,   that  s  what   it   has    come    to.      Mr. 
\Vt:r!e  has  ^ot  a  si)ecial   licence,  and  we  are   goin<'  to 
get  married  very  quietly  up  at  the  works. 

Cregers.  Then  I  suppose  I  must  wish  you  happiness 
like  a  good  stepson. 

Mrs.  S<rby.  Many  thanks— if  you  mean  it.  And  I 
am  sure  I  hope  it  will  meiin  happiness,  both  for  Mr. 
•vprle  and  tor  me. 

Rdling.  You  can  confidently  hope  th.-:t.     Mr    Werle 
never    .jets    drunk— so    far   as    I    kn(nv;    and    I    don't 
miagine    he    is   in  the    habit   of    ill-treating   his   wives 
cither,  as  the  late  lamented  horse-doctor  used  to  do. 

Mrs.Scyrby.  Sorby  is  dead;  let  him  alone.  And 
even  he  had  his  good  points. 

Relling.  Mr.    Werle    has    points   that   are    better     I 

e.\])ect.  ' 

Mrs.  Sorby.  At  any  rate  he  hasn't  wasted  all  that  was 
bcsi  in  him.  A  man  who  does  that  mu.t  take  the 
conse(]uenccs. 

Relling    To-night  I  shall  go  out  with  ^^olvik. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  That  is  wrong  of  you  Don't  do  that— 
for  my  sak-,  don't. 

Rellim:.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it.  {To  Hjalmar.) 
\ou  can  c.ane  too,  if  you  like. 

Gina.  So,  thank  you.  Hjalmar  is  not  going  with 
yoii  to  places  of  that  kind. 

Iljalmar  [half  aloud  in  an  nritalcd  voice).  Oh  do 
noid  your  tongue  ! 

Mi «-.  Good-bye,  Mrs.-Werle.  {Goes  out  at  the 
outer  door.) 

Gregers  {to  Mrs.  Sorby.)  You  and  Doctor  Relling 
sec^n  to  know  each  other  pretty  well. 

Mrs.  SifTby.  Yes,  we   have  known  each   other  many 
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^■"  ■nl  a!,s,.|„lcry  throw  hlTff'  ''"'"'•     ^  »■■'•■"' 

mysHf.  '  ''''"'="^    ^    ''^^e    told    him    about    it 

^rff^ers    Indeed? 
Mrs.  S/rlv    Viiiir    f.,fk 

-•tHa^^uIn  of  truth  .niMh.rr'   ''''>"    '''"P'^    '^in. 
.^im  ahwut  me.      {  ha-         '■'^'"y?"^  <^'^M  find  fo  te! 
^t  was  the  first  thin.  Jd,  t       "/  ■'''^^^''"tely  evcrvthin.: 
his  int.n^i,,ns  w're;  "^  "^'^"^  *'"  '"^'^^'^  '^  ^vi,J..u  Wat 

Gregers.  Then    v. h.    v.-,        u 
muallythecasc,  lUpm  "    "'""'   '■""'<    'han   ,s 

";'fo;  St",';'"--"^^  h^™  been  fra„L     „  ,,  ,h,  ,,,,. 

i>/r5.  S'^by.  Well   Gim    T  K^r 
nne  to  tal:e  Is  the  one  I  hive    .T  "^V^"^  ^^^  ^'^^^^ 
nasr:'tconce:dedanvtMnLn  hi.      r-   •  ^"^  ^^'-  ^^'^rle 
you  see,  that  knits  us    o^dosel"'';.''^"^^^      ^^ '^  ^h'-"' 
•"t  and  talk   to  me  as  fen  Uc  .    ^''''^^her.     Now  he  c.r: 

thin,  he  has  never  ha  1  .^  '  ^  o"  d  '''''  ^^"^^  '^  ''' 
voung  days,  and  for  the  bes  "  e,s  of  h'^  IT'  ''''  ^'' 
y^-^  a  healthy  and  v.goro,  r^i'  n  h.  k' i'^''  ^■"■"  ^^ 
''■'^ten  to  nothi.ij,  but  sermon,  .'k  ^^^  ^°  "^'^  ^n^ 
often  the  pomt' of  ul  TeZLT.''  T'  ^"^  ^^^ 
■n^-^inary  ounces. -at  least  ToT.^/r"'^   °"  ^^*   "^"^ 

---- have  done  :;thS;;Lsrr:;.riS 
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de-rec  underhand.     Very  likely  v.-u  thin'- 
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U-,  fur  a  great  ,lice  of  luck  ;  and  so  I  at..,  :u  a  way.     But 
iH  a.c  sam.,  1  don't  believe  I  sl.all  be  tuk.ng  n.ore  thai; 
;  ..!U-i  oe  i:ivins.     At  any  rat,'-  I  shall  n->v,;r  f<;rsake  him 
And  wi.at  Lean  do  is  to  look  alter  him  and  .  ue  i,.r  him 
-v  no  one  else  can,  now  that  he  will  scon  he  hdpless. 
Hialnuir.  bu(;n  be  helpless  .•' 

Gre^rrs  (to  Mks.  6orby).   Don't  speak  of  that  here. 
.Virv.  6.T/>y.    Ihere  is  no  use  conccaliui^  't  any  longer 
nowevermurhhosnuldliketo.     iie  is  going  hlmd.       ' 
liiulmur  (wtth  a  siurt).   Goini,'  blind  ?  That  is  extra 
ordinary.     Is  he  going  blind     ,u  ^ 
'/»«a.   A  frreat  many  people  do. 

Mrs.  Sitby.  And  one  can  well  ima-ine  what  that 
me^s  to  a  business  man.  Well,  I  shall  try  to  use  my 
fy^:^  ior  h.ra  as  well  as  I  can.  But  I  nsust.i't  stay  anv 
|o:)ger;  I  am  frightfully  busy  just  now.-Oh,  I  waste 
lel  you  this,  Mr.  Ekdal,  that  if  there  were  anythii^  n 
which  Mr.  VVcrle  could  be  of  service  to  you.  you  we  e 
jurt  to  go  to  Graaberg  about  it.  ^ 

f^'^f'''-^'^    "y^^^^g^   that    I    should    think     Hjaln^or 
bkdal  would  be  very  grateful  for ' 

XIrs.  Sorby.   Really?     I  rather  think  there  was  a  time 
wnen — 

n.^!^^\^^''    '^"u'^    'i^^^'     ^""^^^-       HJ^I"^^^    doesn't 
nt.^  to  take  anything  from  Mr.  Werle  now. 

Hialmar  {slowly  and  weightily).     Will  you  give  my 

kind   regards   to  your  future    husband,  and    say    that   I 

ii>ean  as  soon  as  possible  to  call  on  Graaber-— 

Gregers.  Wy,  \     Do  you  really  mean  to  do  that  > 

H^almar.   To  call  on    Graaberg.    1  say.  and   ask   for 

^  "^Tu^'fu'^^  ''"^  ^  °^^  ^''  employer.  I  will  pay 
that  debt  o   honour-ha  !  ha  !  debt  of  honour  is  a  g^d 

sum'JTrVfi^^^"'  '"""^-^  ^^  '^''  ^  ^'^^^  ^^->-  the  whole 
sum,  with  five  per  cent,  interest 

dn^h^f  ^K^'u^'^'^^^y  iiy^\m^r,  we  have  no  money  to 
do  that  with,  Heaven  knows  1 

}fl'^T'-  ^^''l'yo"tellyour/a«c.-thatI  am  working 
buMiy  at  my  invention  Will  you  tell  him  that  what 
icer>s  up  my  strength   for   this  exhausting  task   is   the 
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desire  to  be  quit  of  a  painful  burden  of  debt  That  is 
why  1  am  working  at  this  invention.  The  whole 
proceeds  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to  freeing  myself  from 
the  obligation  under  >vhich  your  future  husband's 
pecuniary  ad  vane     ha.e  laid  me. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Something  or  other  has  happened  in  this 
house. 

Hjalmar.  You  are  right. 

Mrs  Sorby  Well -good-bye,  then.  I  had  some- 
thing 1  wanted  to  talk  over  with  you.  Gina;  but  that 
must  wait  till  another  time.  Good-bve !  (Hjalmar 
an^  Gregkrs  bow  silently  ;  Giuk  follows  her  to  ths  door  \ 

Hjalmar.  Not  farther  than  the  door,  <  una '  (i\[rs 
Sou  BY  iioes  out ;  Gina  shuts  tht  door  aHer  her  )  There' 
Gregers.  Now  I  have  got  that  load  of  debt  off  mv 
hands.  ' 

Gregers.  Soon  you  will,  any  way. 

Hjalmar    1  think  my  attitude  may  be  called  correct. 

^^regers.  \  ou  are  the  man  I  always  took  you  for 

H)almar.\n  certam  cases  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  claim  of  the  ideal.  As  breadwinner  of  the  family 
I  have  to  writhe  and  smart  under  this.  I  can  tell  you 
It  IS  by  no  means  a  jokt;  for  a  man,  who  is  not  well  off  tc 
get  Iree  froin  a  debt  of  many  years'  standing,  over  which 
the  du.st  oi  oblivion,  so  to  speak,  has  collected.  But 
that  makes  no  difference;  the  manhood  in  me  demand^ 
Its  rights  too. 

Gregers  [t'Utiing  his  'hands  on  his  shouUr-rs).  Dear 
Hjalniai,  wasn't  it  a  good  thing  I  came? 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  Hasn't  it  been  a  good  thing  that  you  have 
got  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation? 

Hicdmar  {a  httle  impatiently).  Of  course  it's  a  cood 
thing.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  goes  against  my 
sense  of  what  is  right.  o  a  ^j 

Gregers.  What  is  that? 

Hjalmar.  It  is  this.  I_well,  J  don't  know  whether 
1  ought  u.  speak  so  treely  about  your  father  ? 

Gregers.   Don't  think  of  me  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Hiahnar.    Vor-o  w.^^!' 
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ing  thought  that  now  it  isn't  I,  but  he,   that  will  realise 
the  true  marriage. 

Grei^ers.  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ? 
Hjalniar.  It  certainly  is  so.  Your  father  and  Mrs. 
Sorby  are  entering  upon  a  marriage  which  is  based  upon 
complete  confidence,  based  upon  an  entire  and  un- 
restricted frankness  on  both  sides  ;  they  conceal  nothing 
from  each  other ;  there  is  no  dissimulation  at  the  back 
of  things  ;  they  have  proclaimed,  if  1  may  so  express 
myself,  a  mutual  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Gre^iets.  Well,  what  if  they  have? 

Hjalmar.  Well,  surely  that  is  the  whole  thing.  That 
is  all  that  this  difficult  position  needs,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  true  marriage — you  said  so  yourself. 

Gregers.  But  this  is  a  diflferen.  thing  altogether, 
Hjalmar.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  compare  either 
you  or  your  wife  with  these  two — well,  you  know  what 
I  mean? 

Hjalmar.  Still  I  can't  help  feeling  that  in  all  this  there 
is  something  that  sorely  injures  my  sense  of  justice.  It 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  though  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  a  just  Providence  at  all. 

Gina.  Gracious,  Hjalmar! — for  heaven's  sake  don't 
say  such  a  thing. 

Grei^ers.  Ahem  ! — I  think  we  had  better  not  enter  into 
thai  question. 

Hjalmar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  seem  to 
see  the  directing  finger  of  destiny  in  it,  all  the  same. 
He  is  going  blind. 

Gina.  Perhaps  it  isn't  certain  that  he  is. 

Hjalmar.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is.  We  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  he  will,  anyway  ;  for  it  is  just  that  very  fact 
that  constitutes  the  just  retribution.  He  himself,  m  his 
time,  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  a  credulous  fellow-creature. 

Gregers.  Alas,  he  has  done  that  to  a  good  many ! 

Hjalmar.  And  nov,-  comes  the  inexorable,  mysterious 
power,  and  demands  this  man's  own  eyes. 

Gina.  Hjalm.ar,  how  can  you  dare  say  such  dreadful 
things  !     You  make  me  all  of  a  tremble. 

//Vji/fM/jf,   It  is   good  for   on6    sometimes   to   plunge 
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down  into  the  dark  pifie  of  life.  (TIfdvig,  in  her  kat  and 
coat,  comes  in  at  the  outer  door,  breathless  and  looking 
happy.) 

Gina.  Are  you  bark  again? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  I  didn't  want  to  stay  out  any  longer  ; 
and  it  was  lucky  I  didn't,  for  I  have  just  met  someone  at 
the  door. 

Hjalmar.  Mrs.  Sorby,  I  suppose. 

Hedvio.   Yes. 

Hjalmar  (walking  up  and  down).  I  hope  you  have 
seen  her  for  the  last  time.  {A  pause.  Hf.dvig,  obviously 
disheartened,  looks  first  at  one  and  they,  at  the  other  of 
them,  as  if  to  try  and  read  their  ihouf:hts.) 

Hedvig  (going  up  to  her  father  coaxingly).  Father  ! 

Hjalmar.  Well,  what  is  it,  Hedvig  ? 

Hed"%g.   Mrs.  Sorby  had  something  with  her  for  me. 

Hjalmar  [standing  still).    For  you  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  it  is  something  for  to-morrow. 

(Ana.  Bertha  has  always  sent  some  little  thing  for  her 
birthday. 

Hjalmar.  What  is  it  ? 

Hedvig.    You   musnt't   know  anything  about   it    yet. 
Mother  is  to  give  it  to  me  in  bed  the  first  thing  to^ 


morrow  mornmg. 


Hjalmar.  Ail  this  mystery  !— and  I  am  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  I  suppose. 

Hedvig  {quickly).  No.  you  may  see  it  if  you  like.  It 
is  R  big  letter.  {Takes  a  letter  out  of  the  pocket  of  her 
coat. ) 

Hjalmar.  A  letter,  too  ? 

Hedvig.  She  only  gave  me  the  letter.  The  rest  of  it 
i?  coming  afterwards,  I  suppose.  Just  fancy— a  letter  ! 
J  have  never  had  a  letter  before.  And  there  is  "  Miss  " 
■m  the  envelope.  {Reads.)  "Miss  Hedvig  Ekdal." 
Th'nk  of  it — that's  me  ! 

Hjalmar.  Let  me  see  the  letter. 

Hedvig  {girnng  it  to  him).     There  you  are. 

Hjalmar.   It  is  old  Mr.  Werle's  writing. 

Gina.  Are  you  sure.  Hjalmar  ? 
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Gina.  Do  you  suppose  I  know  anything  about  such 

things  ? 

Hjalmar.  Hedvig,  may  I   open   the  letter — and   read 

it? 

Gina.   Not  to-night,    Hjalmar.     It   is   for  to-morrow, 

you  know. 

Hedvig  [softly).  Oh,  can't  you  let  him  read  it!  It 
•s  sure  ^o  be  something  nice,  and  then  father  w.i^  be 
happy  and  things  will  get  pleasant  again. 

Hjobnat.  Then  I  have  leave  to  open  it? 

Hedvii^.  Yes.  please,  fathei.     It  will  be  such  fun  to  see 

what  it  is. 

Hjalmar.  Verv  well.  {He  opens  the  letter,  takes  out  a 
paper  that  is  in  it,  and  reads  it  through  with  eviJcrJ 
iiionishment.)     What  on  earth  is  this? 

Gina.  What  does  it  say? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  father— do  tell  ns. 

Hjalmar.  Be  quiet.  {Reads  it  through  again  ;  he  has 
:urned  pale,  but  collects  himself.)  It  is  a  deed  of  gift, 
Hedvig. 

Hedvig.  Really  ?     WTiat  am  I  getting  ? 

Hjalmar.  Read  it  for  yourself.  (Hedvig  goes  to  the 
lamp  and  reads.  Hjalmar  clasps  his  hands  and  says 
half  aloud:)      The   eyes!     The   eyes !— and    then    thi.s 

letter. 

Heding  {who  stops  reading).  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  grandfather  who  is  getting  it. 

Hjalmar  {taking  the  letter  from  her).  Gina  —  can 
you  understand  this? 

Gina.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Tell  me 
wha;  it  is. 

Hjalmar.  Old  Mr.  Werle  writes  to  Hed\i-  that  her  old 
^andfather  need  not  bother  himself  with  copying  work 
any  longer,  but  that  for  the  future  he  will  be  entitled  to 
five  pounds  a  month  paid  from  the  office — 

Gregers.  Aha  I 

Hedvig.  Five  pounds,  mother! — I  read  that. 

Gina.  How  nice  for  grandfather  ! 

Hjalmar.  Five  pounds  a  month,  as   long  as  he  need* 
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Gitm.  Well,  then,  he  is  provided  for,  poor  old  man 
Hjalmar.  But  that  is  not  all.     You  didn't  read  the 

rest,  Hedvig.     Afterwards  the  gift  is  to  be  transferred  to 

you. 

Hedvig,  To  me !     All  that  ? 

Hjalmar.  You  are  assured  the  same  amount  for  the 
whole  of  your  life,  it  says.     Do  you  hear  that,  Gina  ? 

Gtna.  Yes,  yes,  I  hear. 

Hfdvig  Just  think  of  it— I  am  to  get  all  that  money. 
{.bhalies  htm.)     Father,  father,  aren't  you  glad. 

H]almar  {moving  away  from  her).  Glad  !  (Walks  up 
ami  down.)  What  a  future— what  a  picture  it  calls  up  to 
my  eyes!  It  is  Hedvig  for  whom  he  provides  so 
liberally — Hedvig  ! 

Gina.  Yes,  it's  Hedvig's  birthday— 

Hedvig.  You  shall  have  it  all  the  same,  fatner '  Of 
coiirse  I  shall  give  all  the  money  to  you  and  mother. 

Hjalmar.  To  your  mother,  yes  1— that's  just  the 
p»nit,  ■' 

Gregers.  Hjalmar,  this  is  a  trap  he  is  laving  for  you. 

Hjalmar.  Do  you  think  this  is  another 'trap? 

Gf^rg'^rrs.  When  he  was   here   this  morning,  he  said: 

Hjaimar  Ekdal  is  not  the  man  you  imagine  he  is  " 

Hjalmar.  Not  the  man — ! 

Gregers.  "  You  will  see,"  he  said. 

Hjalmar.  You  will  see  whether  I  allow  myself  to  be 
put  off  with  a  bribe — 

Hedvig.  Mother,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Gtna  Go  away  and  take  your  things  off.  {Hedvig goes 
out  by  the  kitchen  door,  hat/ in  tears.) 

Gregers.  Yes,  Hjalmar— now  we  shall  see  who  is  rieht 
lie  or  I.  =■    ' 

Hjalmar  (tears  the  paper  slowly  across,  and  lays  the 
two  pieces  on  the  table.)  That  is  my  answer. 

Gregers.  That  is  what  I  expected. 

Hjalmar  (goes  over  to  Gina,  who  is  standing  by  the 
stove,  and  speaks  to  her  in  a  low  voice).  No  more  lies 
now.     If  everything  was  over   between  you   and   him 
when  you— when  you  began  to  love  me,  as  you  call  it 
why  was  It  th.qt  he  DUt  us  in  "'  ' 
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Gina.  1  suppose  he  thought  he  would  get  a  footing 
In  the  house. 

Hjalmar.  Only  that?  Wasn't  he  afraid  of  a  ceriain 
possibility  ? 

Gina.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Hjalmar.  I  want  to  know,  whether — whether  your 
child  has  the  right  to  live  under  my  roof. 

Gina  {drawing  herself  up,  with  eyes  //ashing).  Can 
you  ask  that ! 

Hjalmar.  You  shall  answer  this  question.  Does 
Hedvig  belong  to  me — or  to —  ?     Well  ? 

Gina  {looking  at  kin;  mUh  cold  bravado).  1  don'i 
know. 

Hjalmar  {in  a  trembling  voice).  Vou  don't  know? 

Gina.  How  should  I  know  ?     A  woman  iike  uie — 

Hjalmar  {quietly,  as  he  turns  away  from  her).  Then 
I  have  no  longer  any  part  in  this  house. 

Gregers.  Think  well  what  you   are   doing,  Hjalmar ! 

Hjalmar  {putting  an  his  overcoat.)  There  is  nothing 
here  for  a  man  like  me  to  think  about. 

Gregers.  Indeed  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  here  for  you 
to  think  about.  You  three  must  be  together,  if  you 
*re  going  to  reach  the  goal  of  self-sacrificing  forgiveness. 

Hjalmar.  I  have  no  desire  for  that.  Never  !  Never  1 
My  hat !  {Takes  his  hat.)  My  home  has  fallen  into 
ruins  round  me.  {Bursts  into  tears.)  Gregers,  I  have 
no  child  now  ! 

Hedvig  {who  h.is  opened  the  kitchen  door).  What  are 
you  saying  !  {Goes  to  him.)  Father  I    Father  ! 

Gina.  Now,  what's  to  happen  ! 

Hjalmar.  Don't  come  near  me,  Hedvig  !  Go  away — 
go  awav  !  I  can't  bear  to  see  you.  Ah — the  eyes  !  (jood- 
bye.  {i7oes  towards  the  door.) 

Hedvig  {clings  to  him,  screaming).  No,  no !  Don't 
turn  away  from  me. 

Gina  {crying  out).  Look  at  the  child,  Hjalmar !  Look 
£.1  the  child  1 

Hjalmar.  1  won't !  I  can't !  I  must  get  out  of  her-. 
— away  from  all  this !  {He  tears  himself  away  frcm 
Hedvig  and  goes  oiu  by  the  outer  door.) 
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fledvtgiwiih  despair  in  her  eyei^).   ]{e  is  goiriK  away 
-rom    us     niother  !    He   is   going  away :    He   will   never 
coaie  back  ! 
Gjru.    Don't  cry,  Hedvig.     Father  will  come  back 
riedvtg  ^throws  herself  on  ilie  so/a,  sobbing).  No  no 
—  lie  will  never  come  back  any  more.  '       * 

V  ^^^;7^-  ,^^''"  yoi^  believe  that   1   tneant  all   for  the 
uesi,  \l:s   hKclal? 

Gtr^.  i  almost  believe  you  did;  but,  God  forgive  you, 
Aii  the  same. 

Hcdvig  {lying  on  the  so/a).  I  think  this  will  kill  me  • 
>^nai  have  1  done  to  him?  Mother,  you  must  .-et 
aim  nouie  agaui ! 

Gina.  Yes,  ye^ ;  only  be  quiet,  and  I  will  go  out  and 
look  lor  him  (Ptt^5  on  her  coal.)  Perhaps  he  has  gone 
down  to  Relhn;..  But,  if  I  go.  you  mustn't  lie  there 
crying.     Will  you  promise  me  that  ? 

Hedmg  {sobbing  convulstvely).  Yes,  I  won't  cry— 
if  only  father  comes  back. 

Gfegers  {to  Gina,  as  she  goes  out).  Would  it  not  be 
t>etter,  aayway,  to  let  him  first  fight  his  bitter  fight  to 
u)c  ena?  "^ 

Gina.  He  can  do  that  afterwards.  First  and  foremost 
*.c  must  get  the  child  quiet.     {Goes  out.)  , 

Hedvig  {sitting  upngU  and  wiping  away  her  icars). 
i>low  you  must  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Why  won'l 
fatf^er  have  anything  to  do  with  me  any  more  ? 

Gregers.  You  mustn't  a.sk  that  until  you  are  a  big  'nrl 
aa«i  grown  up.  ^ 

^  Hedvig  {gulping  down  her  tears).  But  I  can't  go  on 
uKiing  so  wretchedly  miserable  till  1  am  a  big  girl  and 
gru^TD  up.  I  believe  I  know  what  it  is-perhaps  1  am 
aot  really  lather's  child. 

Gregers  {uneasily).  How  on  earth  could  that  be? 

Heamg.  Mother  might  have  found  me.  And  now 
perhaps  fether  has  found  tliat  out ;  1  have  read  of  such 
thmgs. 

Gregers.  Well,  if  even  if  it  were  so— 
Hedvig.  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  he  might  love  me  iust 

-cVcu  uiuic.      We  had  the 
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too.  K':t  all  the  same  I 


wild  duck  sent  us  as  a  present, 
iove  it  very  dea'-iy. 

Gregers  (to  ,iv:ert  he*  thoughU).  The  wild  duck — 
ihat's  true!     Let's  talk  about  the  wild  duck  a   little, 

Hed^'ig. 

Hcdvig.  The  poor  wild  durk  ! — he  can't  Vjear  to  look 
at  it  any  more,  either.  Just  tlincy,  he  wanted  to  wrinf 
its  neck. 

Gregrrs.  Oh,  he  won't  do  that. 

Hedvig.  No,  hut  he  said  so.  And  I  think  it  was  so 
unkind  of  him  to  say  so,  becau'^e  I  say  a  prayer  every 
night  lor  the  wild  duck,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  preserved 
from  death  and  anything  that  will  harm  it. 

Gregers  [lookinr  at  her).  Do  you  say  your  jirayerr 
\\  niL'l't. 

Hedvig.  Of  course. 

Gregers.  Who  taught  you  ? 

Hedmg.  T  taught  myself.  It  was  once  when  father 
was  very  ill  and  had  leeches  on  his  neck,  and  said  he 
wa";  at  the  point  of  death. 

Gregers.  Really? 

Hedvig.  So  I  said  a  prayer  for  him  when  I  had  go? 
into  bed — and  since  then  I  have  gone  on  doing  it. 

Gregers.  And  now  you  pray  for  the  wild  duck  too  ? 

Hedvig.  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  wild 
duck  in  the  prayer  too,  because  it  was  so  sickly  at  ilrst. 

Gregers.   Do  you  say  prayers  in  the  morning,  too  ' 

Hedvig.  No,  of  course  I  don't. 

Gregers.  Why  don't  you  say  them  in  the  morning  ar 

well  ? 

Hedvig.  Because  in  the  morning  it  is  light,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  afraid  of. 

Gregers.  And  your  father  wanted  to  wring  the  neck  of 
the  wild  duck  that  you  love  so  dearly? 

Hedvig.  No,  he  said  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  do  it,  but  that  he  would  spare  it  for  my  sake  ;  and 
I  think  that  was  very  nice  of  father. 

Gregers  {coming  nearer  to  her).  But  now,  suppose  %ou 
sacrificed  the  wild  duck,  of  your  ox^-n  free  will,  for  hie 
>Ake? 
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Hedvig  {getting  up).  The  wild  duck  ? 

Gregers.  Suppose  now  you  gave  up  for  him,  as  a  free- 
will offering,  the  dearest  possession  you  have  in  the  world? 

Hedvig.  Do  you  think  it  would  help? 

Gregers.  Try  it,  Hedvip. 

Hedvig  {gently,  with  glistening  eyes).  Yes,  I  will  try  it 

Gregers.  Have  you  really  the  strength  of  mind  to  do 
it,  do  you  think  ? 

Hedvig.  I  will  ask  grandfafner  to  shoot  the  wild  duck 
for  me. 

Gregers.  Yes,  do.  But  not  a  word  about  anything  of 
the  kind  to  your  mother. 

Hedvig.  Why  not  ? 

Gregers.  She  doesn't  understand  us. 

Hedvig.  The  wild  duck  !  I  will  try  it  the  first  thing 
lo-morrow  morning.  (Gina  comes  in  by  the  outer  door. 
Hedvig  goes  to  her.)     Did  you  find  him,  mother? 

Gina.  No,  but  I  heard  he  had  gone  in  and  taken 
Helling  with  him. 

Gregers.  Are  you  certain  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  the  porter's  wife  sa'd  so.  Molvik  has 
gone  with  them  too  she  said, 

Gregers.  And  this,  when  his  mind  is  so  sorely  in  need 
of  fighting  in  solitude —  ! 

Gina  {taking  off  her  things).  Oh,  you  never  know 
what  men  re  going  to  do.  Heaven  knows  where 
Rolling  has  taken  him  off  to!  I  ran  over  to  Mrs. 
Eriksen's,  but  they  weren't  there. 

Hedvig  {struggling  with  her  ien^s).  Oh,  suppose  he 
never  comes  back  any  more  ! 

Gregers.  Hell  come  back.  I  have  a  message  to  give 
him  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  see  how  he  will  come 
home.  You  may  go  to  sleep  quite  hopefully  about  that, 
Hedvig.     Good-night.  {Goes  out.) 

Hedvig  {throws  herself  into  Gina's  arms,  sobbing). 
Mothtr!     Mother! 

Ginx  {patting  her  on  the  back  and  sighing).  Yes,  yes, 
— RelHng  was  right.  This  is  what  happens  when  mad 
folk  come  presenting  these  demands  that  no  one  can 
ma'Ce  head  or  tail  of. 
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(Thf.  same  sczse.— The  cold  grey  light  0/ morning  is 
shining  in  ;  wet  snow  is  lyinf,  on  the  targe  panes  0/  the 
skylight.  GiNA  comes  in  from  the  kitchen  wearing  a  high 
upron  and  carrying  a  broom  and  a  duster,  and  goes 
towards  the  sitting-room  door.  At  the  same  moment 
Hkuvig  comes  hurriedly  in/rom  the  passage.) 

Gina  (stopping).     Well? 

Iledvig.  Mother,  I  rather  think  he  is  downstairs  with 

Relliiig — 

Gina.  Look  at  that,  now ! 

Hedvig.  Because  the  porter's  wife  said  she  heard 
two  people  come  in  with  Relling  when  he  came  home 
last  niijht. 

Gina.  That's  just  what  I  thought. 

Hedvig.  But  that  is  no  good  if  he  won't  come  up 
to  us. 

Gina.  At  any  rate  I  shall  be  able  to  go  down  and 
have  a  talk  with  him. 

{Old  Ekdal  comes  in  from  his  room,  in  dressing  goum 
and  slippers  and  smoking  his  pipe.) 

Ekdal.  Look  here,  H jalmar— .    Isn't  Hjalmar  at  home  ? 

Gina.  No,  he  has  gone  out. 

Ekdal.  So  early  ?  and  in  such  a  heavy  snowstorm  ? 
Well,  well;  that's  his  affair.  I  can  take  my  morning 
stroll  by  myself.  (He  opens  the  attic  door;  Hkdvig 
helps  him.     He  goes  in,  and  she  shuts  the  door  after 

him.) 

Hedvig  (in  an  undertone).  Just  think,  mother— when 
poor  grandfather   hears   that  father  wants    to  go  away 

from  us  ! 

Gina.  Nonsense — grandfather  mustn't  hear  anything 
about  it.  It's  God's  mercy  he  wasn't  here  yesterday 
when  all  that  rumpus  was  going  on. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but — 

(GuEGERS  comes  in  by  the  outer  door.)^  ^ 

Gregers.   \V'eii  r  Kavc  yuu  jtuy  itace  of  niui  yet  •- 
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Gina.   He  ii  most  likely  downstairs  with  Rclling,  1  aui 

Gre^frs.  With  Relling  I  Can  he  leaily  have  lx;en  out 
with  that  fellow? 

Cfina.  That  he  has,  evidently. 

Grcgers.  Yes,  but  he — who  so  urgently  needed  solitude 
.o  pull  himself  seriously  together — ! 

Gina.   You  may  well  say  so. 

(Rkllino  cotnes  in  Jrom  the  (>ui>sUj^e.) 

Hedvig  (goim;  up  to  htm),     is  father  ;n  your  (i;;)iusj' 

Gtriu  {at  the  same  time).   U.  he  Ihere? 

Heiltng.  Certainly  he  is. 

Iledvig.   And  you  never  told  us  ! 

Relltng.  Yes,  I  know  I'm  a  beast.  But  first  of  all 
I  had  the  other  beast  to  keep  in  order — our  demoniac 
gentleman,  I  mean — and  after  that  I  fell  so  dead  aslceo 
that—  ^ 

Gina.  \^^at  does  Hjalmar  say  to-day  ? 

Relling.  He  doesn't  say  anything  at  alL 

lledvii;.   Hasn't  he  talked  to  you  at  all  ? 

Relling.  Not  a  blessed  word. 

^rregers.  Of  course  not ;  1  can  understand  that  very 

Gina.   But  what  is  he  doing  with  himself,  then? 

Relling.   He  is  lying  on  the  sofa,  snoring. 

Gina.  Is  he  ?  Hjalmar's  a  fine  hand  at  snoring. 

Hedvig.  Is  he  asleep?     Can  he  sleep? 

Relling.  Well,  it  looks  like  it. 

Gregers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  ;  after  the 
conflict  of  soul  that  has  torn  him — 

Gina.  Besides,  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
rambling  out  at  night. 

Hedvig.  I  daresay  it  is  a  good  thing  he  is  getting 
some  sleep,  mother. 

Gina.  I  think  so,  too ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
widte  him  up  too  soon-  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Relling. 
Now  first  of  all  I  must  get  the  house  cleaned  up  and 
tidied  a  bit,  and  then — .  Cotne  and  help  mc,  Hedvig. 
{Sh£  goes  with  Hkdvig  into  the  sitiing-rown.) 

yjTCgcii   {iuinifig  U)  Relit n^f.  Y»  iial  do  you   ihinic  of 
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the   spiritual    upheaval    that 

Ekdal? 

Relling.  As  far  a<;  I  am  concerned.        ..ven  .  noticed 

any  spiritual  upheaval  ^''ing  on  m  him  ai  all. 

Grs'^ers.   What !  After  such  a  crisis,   vhen  Ihe  whole 

of  his  life  has  been  shifted  on   to  a  new  basis  ?     How 

ran  vou  suppose  that  a  personality  like  lljulmars— 

'   RdUn-.    Personality!— he?     E  en    if    he    ever    had 

any   tendency   to    any   such    abnormality   as   you   call 

"  oer-onality  "  i»  has  been  absolutely  rooted  out  of  him 

.iKl  destroyed  when  he  was  a  boy.     I  can  assure  you 

of  iha.t.  T   »i    » 

Gncers.  It  would   certainly  be   very  strange   if  that 

were  true,  in  the  <  -ise  of  a  man  Lrought  up  with  such 

loving  care  as  he  was. 

Rdiing.  By  those  two  crazy  hysterical  mcuden  aunu 

of  his,  do  you  mean  ? 

Greeera.  Let  me  tell  you  that  they  were  women  who 
were  never  oblivious  to  the  demands  of  the  ideal— 
but  if  I  say  thai,  you  will  only  begin  making  fun  of  me 

Relling.  No,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  that.  Besides,  I 
know  all  about  them.  He  has  delivered  himself  to  me 
of  any  amount  of  rhetoric  about  these  two  "  soul-mothers 
of  his  But  I  don't  think  he  has  much  to  thank  them 
for.  Ekdal's  misfortune  is  that  all  his  life  he  has  been 
'ooked  upon  as  a  shining  light  in  his  own  circle— 

Gregers.  And  is  he  not  that?— in  profundity  of  mmd, 

I  mean  ?  ,  •        r  i        _♦     ij;» 

Relling.  I  have  never  noticed  anything  of  the  sort.  His 
father  believed  it,  I  daresay ;  the  poor  old  lieutenant 
has  been  a  simpleton  all  his  days. 

Gregers.  He  has  been  a  man  with  a  childlike  mind 
all  his  days  ;  that  is  a  thing  you  can't  understand 

Relling.  All  right !  But  when  our  dear  sweet  Hjalmar 
i^cause  a  student  of  sorts,  he  was  at  once  accepted  amongst 
his  fellow-students  as  the  great  light  of  the  future.  Good- 
looking  he  was,  too,  the  nincompoop— pmk  and  white— 
just  what  common  girls  like  for  a  lover;  and  with 
»,:-  ct!?.-pr!tlhle   disDOsition  and  that  sympathetic  voice 
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of  his,_  and  the  facility  with  which  he  declaimed  other 
peoples  verses  and  other  people's  thourrhts— 

Gregers  (indigna^itly).  Is  it  Hj.lmar  Ekdal  that  you 

are  speaking  of  like  this?  ^ 

■  ^'"r^'c  ^'u''  ^y,  y."""'  ^^^^^'  ^°''  ^^^^  's  the  real  man, 
instead  of  the  idol  you  have  been  ialling  on  your 
knees  to.  °  ^ 

Greoers.  I  venture  :o  think  1   was  not  so  blind  as 
all  that. 

Rdlin^.  Well,  it's    not    far  from    the    truth,    anyway 
You  are  a  sick  man  too,  you  see. 
Greeners.  Vou  are  right'  there. 

Rellmg.  Quite  so.  Vou  are  suffering  from  a  com- 
plicated complamt.  First  of  all  there  is  that  debilitatinc 
rectitudinal  lever  of  yours;  and  ihen,  what's  worse,  ^oix 
are  always  in  a  raving  delirium  of  hero-worship-L-ou 
must  always  have  some  object  of  admiration  that 
you  really  have  n    concern  with. 

Gresers  I  certainly  can  only  fmd  that  by  looking 
outside  of  my  own  concerns. 

Relling.  B  u  v.,,  are  so  monstrously  mistaken  as  to 
these  miraculous  ucmgs  you  think  you  find  around  you 
This  is  just  another  case  of  your  coming  to  a  workman's 
cottage  to  present  your  "demands  of  the  ideal":  but 
the  people  in  this  house  are  all  insolvent 

Gr^^.r5  If  you  haven't  any  higher  opinion  of 
Hjalmar  Fkdal  than  that,  how  can  you  find  aiy  pleasure 
in  bemg  alwavs  band-in-glove  with  him? 

ReUing.^  Bless  your  heart-I  am  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  ot  Qoctor  though  you  mightn't  think  it:  and 
It  is  only  my  duty  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  poor 
invalids  I  hve  m  the  housr-  wi:lu  ^ 

the^'?^'''*  ^^^'^'^^^ '     ^'  "^ '''"^'"  ^^'^^^  '"  ^'"-^  ^^  ^oo. 

Rclling  \\\  the  world  is  sick,  pretty  nearly-that's 
the  worst  of  it.  ^       -  / 

llflmlr''  '^""^    '''''''*    ^''^^^"^^"^    ^re    you    using    for 

Relltng  My  usual  one.  I  am  trying  to  keco  up 
the  make-beheve  of  Hie  1!^  hi. :i.  •       ^ 
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Gregsrs.  The  make-believe? 

50U  aright? 

Relling.  Yes,    I    said    make-beheve. 
stimulating  principle  ol  life,  you  know. 

Gregers.  May  1  ask  what  sort  of  a  make-beheve  enters 
into  the  scheme  of  Hjahnar's  Hfe? 

Rellitiii.  No,    you  m;iyn't.     I  never   disclose   secrets 
Uke  that  to  quacks.     You  were  making  an  even  worse 
mess  of  his  case  than  I.     My  method  has  stood  the 
test  ot  trial.     I  have  applied  it  in   Moivik's  case  too. 
)  have  made  a  "demoniac  "  of  him.     That  is  the  blister 
i  i^ave  put  on  his  neck. 
GrcL'tYS.  Isn't  he  a  demoniac,  then? 
Rdlins.    What   in   heaven's   name  do  you  mean  by 
■'being   a   demoniac"?     That  is  only  a  bit  of  make- 
believe  I  invented  to  keep  the  life  in  him.     It  I  hadn  t 
done  that,  the  poor  honest  wretch  would  have  given 
way  to  self-contempt  and  despair  years  a-o.     And  the 
,ame   with    the    old    heutenanc    there!     But    he     has 
happened  to  hit  upon  the  cure  by  himself. 
Grg^ers.  Lieutenant  Ekdal?  what  of  him? 
Rdlin^.  Well,  what  do  vou  make  of  an  old  bear-stalker, 
like  him, V^^g  into  that  d'ark  attic  there  to  shout  rabbits? 
There  isn't  a  happier  sportsman  in  the  world  than  that 
'.oor  old  man  playing  about  in  th-re  in  that   scrap- neap. 
The   four   or   five   withered   Christmas    trees    that   he 
has  kepi  are  the  same  to  him  as   the  great  tall  live 
tree«    in   the    Hoidal  forests  ;  the  cocks  and  hens   are 
the   wild-fowl  in  the  tree-tops;    and  the  rabbits,  that 
lop  about  all  over  the  attic  iloor,  are  the  big  game  this 
famous  b:tckwoodsman  used  to  pit  himself  against. 

Cregers.  Poor  old  man !  Yes,  he  has  indeed  had  to 
endure  the  quenching  of  all  his  youthful  ideals. 

Rdline.  And,  while  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Werle  junior— 
don't  use  that  outlandish  word  "  ideals."  There  is  a 
i-ond  home  grown  word—"  falsehoods." 

Gye<^ers.  Do   you    really    think   the   two   things   arc 

the  same?  ,  ,        .     ,    <■ 

Rrllin^.  Just    a.s    neariv    as  lyphus  and  putrid   fevei 

ire. 
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Gr.gjrri.  Doctor  Relling.  I  won't  give  in  11  I  have 
rescued  Hjalmar  from  your  clutches. 

Rdling.  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  If  you  taJc? 
away  mak.-believe  from  the  avera-^^e  man,  you  take  away 
his  happiness  as  well.  (To  Hedvio.  who  has  comeZ 
from  Uu  sMmg-room.)  Well,  little  wild-duck  mother  I 
am  going  down  now  to  see  whether  your  daddy  is  st'ill 
o^>y"/  Ponclermg  over  the  wonderful  invention.  [Goc^ 
out  bv  tht  outer  door.)  ^ 

Gre^ers  {going  up  to  Hedvig).  I  can  see  by  your 
iace  th.u  tile  deed  isn't  done  yet  ^ 

Hr^w^.  What  deed?     Oh,  the  wild  duck.     No 

Gr....5.  Your  courage  failed  you  when  the  time  came 
lo  CO  It,  1  suppose. 

Hrdvig.  No,  it's  not  that.  But  when  I  woke  up  earlv 
this  morning  and  remembered  all  we  said,  it  all  seemed 
so  strange  to  me.  '  !>eemea 

Gregers.  Strange? 

Hedvig,  Yes    I  don't  know-.     I^t  night,  when  we 
were    alking  about  it    it  seemed  such  a  splendid  idel^ 
but,  alter  my  sleep,  when  I  remembered  i    again,  it  al 
seemed  different.  ^      ' 

(^f^g^s.  I  see;   I  suppose  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  grow  up  here  without  something  being  injured  in  you 
J^^vtg    I  don't  care   anythmg  about   that;   if  on?y 
father  would  come  up,  then—  ^ 

«,h?^^'^t  ^J^  O'^ly  your  eyes  had  been  opened  to 
svha.  makes  life  worth  living-if  you  possessed  the 
InnM  ^^^l'  ^°"''^«°"s  spirit  of  seirsacrifice-you 
would  see  how  you  would  be  able  to  bring  him  up  to 

by  the  outer  door      Hedvig  walk,  up  and  down  ■  sheis 
wr'i  "?  '^'J^^-'^^n,  hut  at  the  same  rlno^lnta 
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Ekdal.  It  isn't  the  weather  for  shooting  to-day. 
dark  in  there,  you  can  hardly  see  a  hand's  length. 

Hedvig.  Have  you  never  felt  inclined  to  shoot  any- 
thing else  but  the  rabbits  ? 

Ekdal.  Why  ?     Aren't  the  rabbits  good  enough  sport? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but  the  wild  duck  ? 

Ekdal.  Ho  !  ho ! — are  you  afraid  I  shall  shoot  your  wild 
duck  for  you  ?   Never  in  the  world  :  I  would  never  do  that. 

Hedvig.  No,  I  suppose  you  couldn't ;  wild  duck  must 
bfl  ver;  hard  to  shoot. 

Ekdal.  Couldn't !     I  should  rather  think  I  could. 

Hedvig.  How  would  you  manage  it,  grandfather? — 
not  rr)y  wild  duck,  I  mean,  but  with  others  ? 

Ekdal.  I  would  see  that  I  shot  them  in  the  breast,  you 
know,  because  that  is  the  surest  place.  And  you  must 
shoot  against  the  lie  of  the  feathers,  do  you  understand 
— not  with  the  lie  of  the  feathers. 

Hedvig.  Do  they  die  then,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.  Certainly  they  do,  if  you  shoot  properly. 
Well,  I  must  go  in  and  make  myself  tidy.  Hm  ! — you 
understand — hm  !  (Goes  into  his  room.  Hedvig  waits 
a  little  ;  glances  at  the  door,  then  goes  to  the  bookcase, 
stands  on  tiptoe,  and  takes  the  pistol  down  from  the 
shelf  and  looks  at  it.  Gina  comes  in  from  the  sitting- 
room,  with  her  broom  and  duster.  Hkdvig  hastily  piUs 
down  the  pistol  unnoticed.) 

Gina.  Don't  go  rummaging  among  your  father's 
things,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig  {moving  away  from  the  bookcase).  I  only 
wanted  to  put  things  straight  a  little. 

Gina.  You  had  much  better  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
see  if  the  coffee  is  keeping  hot ;  I  will  take  his  tray  with 
me,  when  I  go  do'wn  to  him. 

(Hedvig  goes  out.  Gina  begins  to  sweep  and  clean 
the  studio.  After  a  while  the  outer  door  is  opened 
slo-^'ly,  and  Hjalmar  looks  in.  He  is  wearing  his 
overcoat,  but  is  without  his  hat;  he  is  unwashed 
and  his  hair  is  ruffled  and  untidy;  his  eyes  are 
dull  and  heavy.  Gina  stands  still  with  the  broom 
in  her  hand  and  luoks  ui  him.) 
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Gina.  Well  there,  Hjahnar !— have  you  come  after 
&ll? 

Hjalmar  (walks  in  and  answer <;  in  a  dull  voice).  I 
have  come— but  only  to  go  away  again  directly. 

Gina.  Yes,  yes— I  suppose  so.  But,  mercy  me,  what 
%  bight  you  are  ! 

Hjalmar.  What  a  sight  ? 

Gina.  And  your  good  overcoat  too!  It  has  had  a 
doing  ! 

Hedvi^,  {from  the  kitchen  doorway).  Moth-.,  shall 
i— ?  [Sees  Hjalmar,  screams  vcrith  joy  and  runs  to 
kitn.)     Father !  father  : 

Hjalmar  {tunnn^  away  and  waving  her  hack)  Go 
Hwav,  go  away  !  (To  Gina.)  Make  her  go  away  from 
me,  I  tell  30U  i  o  j 

Gina  {in  an  undertone).  Go  into  the  sitting-room, 
iiedvig.     (HtDviG  i;oes  in  silcntlv.) 

Hjalmar  [pulling  oiU  ike  table-drawer,  with  a  shrj, 
0/  being  busy).  I  iyu:,t  have  my  books  Mth  me. 
>\  here  ui  e  my  books  ? 

Gina.  What  books  ? 

Hjalmar.  My  scientitic  works,  of  course  —  the 
technical  journals  I  use  for  mv  invention. 

Gina  {looking  in  the  bookcase).  Are  they  these 
imbound  ones  ^ 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  they  are. 

Gina  {Icnuig  a  pile  of  maguztnes  on  thi  table). 
. shan't  I  get  Hedvjg  to  cut  theui  Un  you  ? 

Hja!;::<ir.  I  don't  need  to  have' them  cut.  (Short 
s  tie  nee.) 

Gina.   Is  it  settled  that  you  leave  us,  then,  Hjal.mar? 

Hjaiinar  {rummaging  among  the  books).  1  should 
tauiK  that  was  eviatrnt. 

Ginu.  \  vs,  yes. 

Hjalmar  {vehemently).  I  can't  come  here  and  gp-  i 
ki;;:.  inio  aiy  heart  every  hour  of  the  day  ! 

Gina.  God  forgive  you,  for  saying  such  bard  thin-^-s 
v;!  nie.  ° 

Hjalmar.   Pro\e  to  me — 

<^ina.  i  ihir,k  11  IS  you  should  prove  to  me. 
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Hjalmar.  After  a  past  like  yours?  There  are  certain 
demands — one  miglit  almost  call  them  demands  of  the 
ideal — 

Gina.  But  -what  ai)out  grandfather?  What  is  to 
become  of  him,  poor  old  man? 

Hjalmar.  I  know  my  duty  ;  the  helpless  old  man  will 
'.;v  with  me.  I  shall  go  into  the  town  and  make  my 
j.rrangenH:nts. — Hm — {Ji£sitaimgly)—ha.s  anyone  found 
my  hat  on  the  stairs  ? 

Gina.  No.     Have  you  lost  your  hat  ? 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  I  mvist  have  hiul  it  when  I  came 
in  last  nlyht.  there's  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  this  morning 
I  couldn't  find  it. 

Gina.  Clood  Lord  ! — wherever  did  you  go  with  those 
two  scamps? 

Hjalmar.  Don't  ask  silly  questions.  Do  you  suppose 
I  am  in  a  condition  to  remember  details. 

Gina.  I  only  hope  you  haven't  caught  cold,  Hjalmar. 
(Goes  into  the  kitchen.) 

Hjiilmur  {talks  to  himself  in  an  angry  undertone 
vchiJe  he  empties  the  table  drawer).  Vuu  are  a  scoundrel, 


Keiimg 


You  are  a  blackguard  ! — a  shameless  seducer  ! 


—I  should  like  to  murder  you!  {He  puts  some  old 
letters  on  one  side,  comes  upon  the  torn  paper  of  the 
day  he/ore,  takes  it  up  and  looks  at  the  pieces,  hut 
Mits  it  down  hastily  as  Gina  co/nes  in.) 

Gina  {putting  down  a  breakfast  tray  on  the  table). 
Here  is  a  drop  of  som.ething  hot,  if  you  couid  fancy  it. 
And  some  bread  and  butter  and  a  little    alt  meat  with  it. 

Hjalmar  {glancing  at  the  tray).  Salt  meat?  Never 
under  this  roof! — It  is  true  I  haven";  t  isted  a  bit  of  food 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
—My  notes  !  The  beginning  of  my  memoirs !  Where 
on  earth  are  my  diary  and  my  important  papers  ?  {Opens 
the  sitting-room  door, but  draws  back.)    There  she  is  again! 

Gina.  Good  gracious,  the  child  must  be  somewhere. 

Hjalmar.  Come  out.  {Stands  aside,  and  Hedvig 
comes  out  into  the  studio,  looking  frightened.  Hjalmar 
stands  with  his  hand  on  the  door-handle).  In  these 
last  moments  I  am  spending  in  my  former  home,  I  wish 
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Jffvi^  koes  with  a  hound  towards  her  mother  and 
speaks  tna  low  trcmbliv^  voice).  Does  he  mean  me? 
.  Gtna.  Stay  m  the  kitchen,  Hedvig  ;  or,  no-beTter  ^o 
into  your  ow^  rooo..  (Talks  to  Hm\m.k.  as2  .  f^ 
to  /nm).  Wait  a  minute,  Hialmar;  don't  turn  all  th!^ 
drawers  upside  down  ;  I  know  where  all  the  thTngs  are 
.   Hedvtg  (stands  motionless /or  a  moment  /ri.h/jtJ       ■ 

it  vHd  d,^  ^?f'  con.^/s.Wy  and  says  sojtly  ) 
frnL  fit  u,l  ^^"'  "^^''P'  ^"^^  "'^'^  i^k's  the-bistol 
.from  the  shelf,  opens  the  attic  door  a  little  sliV.  it 
and  shuts  the  Uoor  ajter  her.  HrAL.f 'inl^Givl 
are  heard  wyangUn<^  in  the  siUin  -room.  HfALM^« 
comes  out  carrying  some  note  hooks  and  oltZl 
papers  which  he  lays  on  the  tahle.)  " 

ti^almur.  That  portmanteau  won't  nearly  hold  th^m  i 
There  are  a  hundred  and  one  things  I  mJst  take  w"h 

let^h'^^it^^'"^*''^T^''^  ^^'^^^  ^^'  po>tmantcuu).     Well 
I' th'^u  ^'  ""'     J"^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  -d  -  pair  o/  drawers 

{TfkfsZ\i^f-~'^'''^  f^^"^^'"-^    preparations-. 
^^  <if J  of  hts  overcoat  and  throws  it  on  the  sofa.) 

nTalmi    Hr:'^'  In'  T""''  S^"'"^  ^»  ^°'d.  too. 

C»-na   (c|«5<m<.  the   backs   of  the  chairs)      You    wJl' 
have,  a  pb  to  find  another  big  attic  likr^;his'^?o"r  tl 

wit^t^Toop'"'"  '•     ""''•'  '  ^^^  '^  ^'^  ^"  the  rabbits 
nr^iZ.  ^''''  ^^"^^^^b^^^an't  live  without  his  rabbits,  I 

hav^'Sj'tn"'  "'"  ^"-l^^  ^^t  accustomed  to  it.     I 
navf    got   to   renounce   what    s   of  a   H^oi    ^  •    , 

^mportance  than  rabbits.  ^^'    """"^  ^'''^ 

(^tna  (dustine  the.  hnnbraf''\      ou-.t  t        .   _ 

in  the  portmanteau  for  you  ?     '"     """'  '  ^'"'  ■^'*"'  ""'' 
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{Takes    a 
up  his  cup 


Hjalmar.  No.  No  flute  for  me.  But  give  me  the  pistol. 

Gina.  Are  you  going  to  take  that  there  gun  with  you? 

Hjalmar.  Yes.     My  loaded  pistol. 

Gina  {looking  for  it).     It  isn't  here.     He  must  have 
taken  it  in  with  him. 

Hjalmar.  Is  he  in  the  attic? 

Gina.  No  doubt  he  is. 

Hjalmar.  Hm— poor    lonely   old    fellow 
piece  0/ bread  and  butter,  eats  it  and  drinks 

of  cope.) 

Gina.  If  only  we  hadn't  let  our  other  room,  you 
might  have  moved  in  there. 

Hjalmar.  I  should  be  living  under  the  same  roof 
^th —  !   Never — never ! 

Gina.  But  couldn't  you  put  up  for  a  day  or  two  m 
:he  sitting-room  ?     You  should  have  it  all  to  yourself. 

Hjalmar.  Never  within  these  walls. 

Gina.  Well,  then,  downstairs,  with  Relling  and  Molvik  ? 

Hjalmar.  Don't  mention  those  fellows'  names !  The 
very  thought  of  them  almost  takes  my  appetite  away. 
No,  no — I  must  go  out  into  the  storm  and  snow— go  from 
house  to  house  seeking  shelter  for  my  father  and  myself. 

Gina.  But  you  have  no  hat.  "Hjalmar!  \ou  know 
you  have  lost  your  hat. 

Hjalmar.    Oh,   those  scum  of  the  earth,   steeped  in 
ever>'  vice !— 1  rnust  get  a  hat  as  I  go.  {Takes  another 
:  lece  of  bread  and  butter.)  I  must  make  the  necessary 


endanger 


mv 


arrangements.     I   am  not  going   to 
{Searches  for  something  on  the  tray.) 

Gina.  What  are  you  looking  for? 

Hjalmar.  Butter. 

Gina.  1  will  get  some  in  a  moment.  {Goes  into  the 

kitchen.) 

Hjalmar  {calling  after  her).     Oh,  its  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Dry  bread  will  do  just  as  well  for  me. 

GirM.  {bringing   in    a  butter-dish).  See,  this  is  fresh 

churned.  . 

(She  pours  out  another  cup  of  coffee  for  htm  ;  he  sits 

UVWH   On  IriC  SOJCi^  p'Ulo    r/tUTC    UUi-i-C^f   v.-:    nz.^  v.-:.!!::      -.'.rrur 

eMs  and  drinks  for  a  Utile  while  in  silence.) 
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H^almar.  If  I  decided  to  do  so.  coi,!d  I~without 
bemg  exposed  to  intrusion  on  any^n.'s  part-put  i 
for  a  day  or  two  m  the  sitting-room  there  ?  ^       ^ 

th^S*''?\^.^l"f  "r%^*^  '"^  '^«'^>'->  ^'^■^'  t^^'-^fs  another 
tning,  i  n.ive  got  to  open  up  all  this  comnlicateH 
question   agam-I  must  consider  the  situatir^  I  ^u,^ 

^'tna.  No  and  in  such  v.le  weather  as  it  is,  too. 
Hjalmar  {turmno  over   Mr.   Wkrle's  Uit.r) %    see 
this  paper  is  still  ly,ng  here.  ^'  * 

Gtva.  Yes,  I  haven't  touched  it. 

ar,;;rngwuhit.'    ^"^^"^^    /   had   no   idea   of  doing 
//;a/mar.   But  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  let  it  ee^ 

it"  Sh/fJeS?:!^--  ^"  ^"  ^^^  "p-^  o^  -y  -viS; 

Gtna.  nitakecareofit,  Ilialmar. 

Hjalmar.  The  deed  of  gift,  after  all,  belongs  first 
and  foremost  to  my  father,  and  it  is  his  affSr  whether 
ne  chooses  to  make  any  use  of  it.  wnether 

Gtna  (siohino).  Yes,  poor  old  father 

Hjalmar.  Just  for  the  sake  of  safety— where  can  I 
hnd  some  j)aste?  ^      v^'^tre  can   i 

Gina  (,co,n,c  loihe  hnok-shd/).  Here  is  the  oaste-pot 
Hialmar.  And  a  brush.  '         ^^ 

Hjalmar  (tahng  up  a  pair  0/ scissors.)  Just  a  trio 
01  paper  along  the  back-.  (Cuii  and  mJs)L^  be  S 
^rom  me  to  want  to  do  anything  amiss  with  other  people's 
property-least  of  all  with  whit  belongs  to  a  pC  old 
man-and.  indeed,  to  someone  else  as-reii.  tZ[.ZZ 
xx;t  u  ae  tnere  tor  a  little.     And  when  it  is  dxy^ 
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ikke  it  away.  I  don't  wish  ever  to  set  eyes  on  the 
paper  again.  Never ! 

(Gkegers  Wfi'I  i:  comes  in  from  the  /)assa«j«r.) 

Grei^ers  {slightly  astonished).  Wtiat— are  you  sitting 
here,  Hjalmar? 

Hjalmar  (v,ettino  up  hurriedly.)  I  had  sunk  down 
from  exhaustion. 

Gte^ers.  You  have  been  having  some  breakf-ist,  I  see. 

Hjalmar.  The  body  makes  its  claims  icii  someimies, 

100. 

Grecers.  What  have  you  decided  to  do? 

Hjalmar.  For  a  man  like  me,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  done.  I  am  just  engaged  in  putting  my  most 
important   things  together.     But  it  takes  time,  as  you 

may  su[)posc. 

Gina  {a  little  impatiently).  Well,  am  1  10  get  the 
room  ready  tor  you,  or  pack  your  portinanteau  ? 

Hjalmar  {with  a  glance  of  irriLition  towards 
Gregers).  Pack  — and  get  the  room  ready  as  .■••jU  ! 

Gregers  {ajlet  a  short  pause).  1  should  rever  have 
thought  this  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Is  there  really  any 
necessity  for  you  to  leave  house  and  home? 

Hjalmar  (walking]  about  uneasily).  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do,  thta?— 1  am  not  lit  to  stand  unhap[iiness, 
Gregers.     1  need  a  sense  of  security  and  [jcucc  about 

me.  , 

Grrzers.  But  can't  you  have  that  here?  Just  ma.:e 
the  trial.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  you  have  fian 
ground  to  build  upon — and  to  begin  afresh.  Reineni;;Lr, 
too,  you  have  your  invention  to  live  for. 

Hjahnar.  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  my  invention. 
1  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  were  a  very  long  way  off. 

Gregers.  Reallv  ? 

Hjalmar.  Good  heavens!  Yes.  Just  tell  me  what 
you  suppose  lam  going  to  invent  ?  Other  people  have 
invented  most  things  already.     It  becomes  harder    every 

dav — 

Gregers.  But  you,  who  have  worked  so  hare  at  it — 

iiiUifnui .    ii  "VaS  iiiai    scvju; 

on  to  it. 
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Crerer^,,   R  el  ling? 

Hjulmar.  Yes,  it  was  he  that  first  called   niv  attent,V>n 

Gre^ers.  Aha  !-  u  was  Relling! 
f^1^l>nar.  I  got  so  much  happmess  out  of  it   Greeers 
Not  so  much    for  the   sakp   rV  fKo    •         "'  "  .'^rfgers. 
because    Hedvig  believed  in   it  '^L  "''!;''""  '''"'^'    " 
child's  whole-heited  enthu  .asm       P    r      'r"  »!'  ^''^    ' 
thati  have  been  Je^gTtrgoaL^^^^^^^^ 

binS;uir^iritT''^"^P°^^^^^^    ^^^^^'^^^   -t 

thUlfj^f'-  ^  ""^^  '"P^''^-"^*  anything  now.  It  is  Medvii? 
that  stands  m  my  way.  She  hi<:  t:if«„  oii  »u  "^f.^g 
out  of  my  lite.  -^e  has  taken  all  the  sunshine 

^f^,-/rf5      Hedvig?     Can    you   sav   that   of   Hedvi^? 
m^^  '^'^  ^w"  ^^"^  ""y^'""g  «f  the  sort?  ^^ 

/i,cf^^7;J"  *"'    '-*  *""*  of  happiness  light,  up  hh 
/ace.)    1  tell  you,  you  mav  havp  nmnV  „.,  .k.? '^ 

uiKunderstood  Hedvig  loves  youf"  '""  '"""  '"'"  '^"' 
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I  daren't 


Hjalmar.    What  proof  can  she  give  me? 
believe  in  any  assurances  from  that  quarter. 

Gre^ers.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  deceitfulness  in 
Hedvii,'. 

Hjalmar.  Ah,  Gregers,  that  is  just  what  I  am  not  s<^ 
certain  about.  Who  knows  what  Gina  and  that  Mrs. 
Sorby  may  have  sat  here  whispering  and  gossiping  about? 
And  Hedvig  is  generally  all  ears,  I  can  tell  you.  Per- 
haps the  deed  of  gift  did  not  come  so  unexpectedly,  after 
all.     Indeed,  I  thought  I  noticed  something. 

Gregers.  What  sort  of  spirit  is  ti.is  that  has  taken 
hold  of  you  ? 

HjalmuT.  I  have  had  my  eyes  opened.  Just  you 
wait.  Vou  will  see  the  deed  of  gift  is  only  a  beginning. 
Mrs.  Soir.y  has  all  along  been  very  thick  with  Hedvig,  and 
now  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  do  whatever  she  pleases 
for  the  child.  They  can  take  her  from  me  whenever 
they  like. 

Gregers.  Hedvig  will  never  leave  you. 

Hjalmar.  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that.  If  they  come 
beckoning  to  her  wit»-  their  hands  full  of  gifts — .  And 
I  have  loved  her  ;  aspeakably  !  I,  who  would  have 
thought  It  my  greate  joy  to  take  her  carefully  by  the 
hand  and  lead  her  through  life — just  as  one  leads  a 
child,  who  is  frightened  of  the  dark,  through  a  great 
empty  room !  Now  I  feel  such  a  gnawing  certainty 
that  the  poor  photographer,  up  in  as  garret  here,  has 
never  really  and  truly  been  anything  to  her.  She  has 
only  been  cunningly  careful  to  keep  on  a  good  footing 
with  me  till  the  time  came. 

Gregem.  You  don't  really  believe  that,  Hjalmar  ? 

hjalmar.  That  is  just  the  cruellest  part  of  it — that  I 
don't  know  what  to  believe — and  that  I  never  shall  know. 
But  can  you  really  doubt  that  it  is  as  I  say  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
You  rely  far  too  much  on  your  "  demands  of  the  ideal," 
my  good  Gregers  !  If  the  others  were  to  come,  with 
their  hands  full,  and  call  to  the  child  :  "  Come  away 
from  him  :  you  will  learn  what  life  is  with  us —  " 

/-_--_.-   /L^_4;7j.\      Wfj'l     •S7K"*  fK'»r'-     An  -r>..    c«'r!r>f-yef.> 

Hjal.nar.  If  I  asked  her   then; 


"  Hedvig,  are   you 
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willing  to  Rive  up  this  life  they  offer  you,  for  my  sake?" 
(La«;'Ax  detisively.)  Thank  you!— >uu  would  iuBt 
hear  what  answer  I  should  get. 

{A  pistol  shot  is  heard  pom  within  the  aUic.) 
Gref^ers  {with  a  happy  shout).   Hjalniar  ! 
Hjalmar.   Listen  to  that.     He  must  needs  co  shoot- 
ing to<x  ^ 

Gina  {comitu^  in).  Hjalmar,  I  think  grandfather  is 
blundering  about  in  the  altic  hy  himself. 

Hjalmar.  I  will  look  in  -- 

Gret;^s  {quickly  and  with  rvwtion).  W.iit  a  moment  i 
Dr.  you  know  what  that  was? 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  I  iaiow. 

Greyer s.  No,  but  you  don't.  I  know.  That  was  the 
prool  you  wrin'ril ! 

Hjalmar.   What  proof? 

Grei^et  That  was  a  child's  act  of  sacrifice.  She  ha.s 
go!  ;  yur  lather  to  shoot  the  wild  duck. 

Hjalmar.  Shoot  the  wild  duck  ! 

Gina.    l'";).r:ry  that,  now  ! 

Hjalmar.   What  for? 
^  Gret^ers.  She  wanted  to  sacrifice,  for  your  -^ake.  what 
.-^o  pr./ed  most  in  the  world  ;  because  she  believed  it 
'•••>u!<'  make  you  love  her  :io;ain. 

Hjalmar  {tenderly  xinth  emotion).     Poor  child  ! 

<jma.   What  things  she  thinks  of  ! 

Grecers.  She  only  wanted  your  love  again,  Hjalmar, 
tne  d!d  not  feel  as  if  she  could  live  without  it. 

Gtna  {struci^lini;  with  hfr  tea)s).  There  vou  are 
Tijalmar!  '  ' 

Hjalmar.  Gina,  where  is  she? 

Ginu  {sni/.^n-).  Poor  thing,  she  is  sitting  out  in  the 
Kitchen,  I  exi)L'Ct. 

Hjalmar  {crosses  the  room  aitd  opens  the  kitchen 
door).  Hedvig— come!  Come  here  to  me!  (Looks 
round.)     No,  she  is  not  there. 

Cina.  Then  she  must  be  in  her  own  litt'e  room 

Hjalmar  {uho  has  ^cne  out  to  look).  No.  she  is 
not    here   either.     {Comrs   in.)    She   must    have   gon« 
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Gina.  Yes,  you  wouldn't  have  her  anywhere  in  the 
bouse. 

Iljaltnar.  If  only  she  would  come  home  soon,  so 
that  I  could  let  her  know — .  Everything  will  go  well 
now,    Gregcrs  ;  now  1   believe  we  can   begin  life  over 


again 


Grei'ers  {quietly).  I  knew  it  was  through  the  child 
thaf  rupdrat'on  would  be  made. 

{Old  Kkdal  comes  to  the  door  of  his  room  .  he  is  in 
full  unijvrm,  and  is  occupied  in  trytn^;  to  buckle  on  his 
sword. ) 

Iljaltnar  (in  astomshment).   F'ather  !  &re  you  there  ! 

Gina.   Was  it  in  your  own  room  that  vou  Gred? 

E/idal  {indi'^nanlly  as  he  approaches).  So  you  go 
shooting  alone,  do  you,  Iljaltnar? 

Hjulmar  {anxious  and  perplexed).  Wasn't  it  you, 
ihen,  that  was  shooting  in  the  allic? 

Ekdal.  I  shooting?  Hin  ! 

Grei^ers  {calls  to  Hjalmar).  She  has  shot  the  wild 
duck  herself,  don't  you  see? 

Hjalmar.  What  can  it  mean  !  {Hurries  to  the  atiic 
door,  tears  it  aside,  looks  in,  and  ^ives  a  loud  scream.) 
Hedvig ! 

Gina  {running  to  the  door).  Heavens !  what  is  it? 

Hjalmar  {going  in).  She  is  lying  on  the  floor ! 

Gregers.  Hedvig  on  the  floor !  (Goes  in  to  Hj  i'mar> 

Gina  {at  the  same  time).  Heivig !  {From  within  Ihf. 
garret.)  Oh,  no  !  no  !   no  ! 

Ekdal.  Ho !  ho  !  does  she  go  out  shooting  too  I 

(Hjalmar,  Gina  and  Gregers  carry  Hedvig  into  the 
studio  ;  the  pistol  is  clasped  tight  in  the  fingers  oj 
her  right  hand,  which  is  hanging  down.) 

Hjalmar  [distractedly).  The  pistol  has  gone  off — 
and  she  has  been  shot.     Call  for  help  !  Help  ! 

Gina  {runs  into  the  passage  and  calls  out).  Relling  ! 
Relling  !  Doctor  Relling  !  come  up  as  quickly  as  ever  you 
can  !  (Hjalmar  and  Gregers  lay  Hedvig  on  the  soja.) 

Ekdal  {quietly).  The  forests  avenge  themselves. 

Hialtnar  (on  his  knee^  beside  HedvigV  -She  is 
coming  to  now.     She  is  coming  to — yes,  yes,  }  es. 
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Gtfui  {who  has  come  %n  a^ain.)  Where  has  she  been 
shot?  I  can  t  see  anything.  {Rellin^^  comes  in  hurriedly 
^€iU  MoLviK  at  hts  heels ;  the  latter  is  witfwut  wuxsl 
Malor  necktie,  and  with  hi^  coat  /ivinp  (yben  \ 
Relling.  What  is  the  matter?     '  ^    ^  "^     '^ 
(hna     They  say  Hedvig  has  shot  herself 
Hjalmar.  Come  here  and  help  ' 

Relling.  Shot  he4-self!  (Pushes  the  table  usidt  and 
i>euins  to  examtrte  her.) 

Hjalmar  (looking  anxiously  up  at  him).  It  can't  be 
dangerous,  Relling  ?  What  ?  She  hardly  bleeds  at  all. 
It  can't  be  dangerous? 

Relling.   How  did  it  happen  ? 
Hjalmar.   1  can't  imagine—! 
Gina.  She  wanted  to  shoot  the  wild  duck, 
Rellmg.  The  wild  duck  ? 
Hjalmar.  The  pistol  must  have  gone  offl 
Relling.   Hm  !     Quite  so. 

Ekdal.  The  forests  avenge  themselves.  But  I  am  not 
*rraid  anyway.  {Goes  into  the  attic  and  shuts  the  door 
after  htm.) 

Hjalmar.  Well,  Relling-why   don't   you    say  some- 

Relling.  The  ball  has  entered  the  breast. 

Hjalmar.  Yes — but  she's  coming  to  ! 

Gina  {bursting  into  Uars).  My  chiid.  my  child  ' 

Gre.gers  'm  a  choked  voice).  In  the  ocean's  depths— 
^If^ar  {springing  up).  Yes.,    yes,    she    micst   live ! 
Uh,  for  God  s  sake,   Re!ling~just  for  a  moment— just 
long  enough  for  me  to  let  her  know  how  unspeakably 
I  have  loved  her  all  the  time  ! 

^  /?tf/;tn^.  The  heart  has  been  hit.    Internal  hiemorrhaoe 
^he  died  on  the  spot.  '^  ' 

Hjalmar.  And  I  hunted  her  away  from  me'  4nd 
she  crept  like  a  frightened  animal  into  the  attic  and 
died  for  love  of  me.  (Sobbing.)  I  can  never  make  it 
right  now  !  I  can  never  fell  h°r— !  (Clenches  his  /isk 
ana  crtes  up  to  heaven.)  Thou  who  art  there  above  us— 
If  maeed  Thou  art  there !  Why  hast  Ttiou  done  this 
to  me  ! 
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Gina.  Hush,    hush !    you    mustn't   take   on   in   that 
terrible  way.     We  had  no  right  to  keep  her,  I  suppose. 
Molvik.  The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
Relling.   Rubbish  ! 

Hjalmar  {^oes  more  calmly  over  to  the  so/a  and, 
folding  his  arms,  looks  down  at  Hedvig;.  There  she 
lies,  so  stiff  and  still. 

Relling  {trying  to  take  ihe  pistol  jrom  her  fingers). 
She  holds  so  tight,  so  tight. 

Gina.  No,  no,  Relling,  don't  hurt  her  fingers  ;  let  the 
thiiv   alone. 

Hjulmar.  She  shall  take  it  with  her. 
Gtna.  Yes,  let  her.     But  the  child  mustn't  lie  out  here 
jor  a  show.     She  shall  go  into  her  own   little  room,  she 
shall.     Carry  her  with  me,  Hjalmar.  {She  and  Hjai.mar 
tiike  her  up.)  .  . 

Hjalmar  {as  they  carry  her  out).  Oh,  Gina,  Gina — 
can  you  ever  get  over  this  ? 

Gina.  We  must  help  one  another.  Now,  I  think,  we 
each  have  a  share  in  her. 

Molvik  {stretches  out  his  arms  and  babbles).  Blessed 
be  the  Ix)rd  !     Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust — 

Relling  {whispering).  Shut  up,  you  fool — you're  drunk. 

(HjALMAK  and  Gina  carry  the  body  out  thtouch  the 

kitchen.       Relling    stayids    looking    after    them. 

Molvik  sneaks  out  into  the  passage.) 

Relling  {going  over   to   Gregers).  No   one    will    ever 

persuade  me  this  was  an  accident. 

Gregers  iivho  has  stood  terror  stricken,  his  face  twitch- 
ing convulsively).  No  one  can  say  how  the  dreadful 
thing  happened. 

Relling.  The  flame  has  scorched  her  dress.  She  must 
have  held  the  r)istol  to  her  breast  and  fired. 

Gregers.  Hedvig  has  not  died  in  vain.  You  saw  how 
his  gi.J  called  out  all  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

Relling.  Most  people  show  their  best  side  in  the 
presence  of  death.  But  how  long  do  you  suppose  this 
turn  for  the  belter  will  last  in  his  case  ? 

Gregers*  Surely  it  will  last  and  mcrease  as  long  as  he 
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Relling.  In  eight  or  nine  months  little  Hedvig  will 
be  I  a  more  to  him  than  a  beautiful  theme  to  declaim 
upon. 

Gre^ers.  Do  you  dare  to  say  that  of  Hjalmar  Ekrial  ? 

Relling.  We  will  talk  of  it  again  as  soon  as  the  grass 
has  grown  over  her  grave.  Then  you  will  hear  him 
pumping  up  his  fine  phrases  about  "the  child  torn 
prematurely  from  her  father's  loving  heart";  you  will 
see  him  wallowing  in  emotional  fits  of  self-admiration 
and  self-compassion.     Just  you  wait  and  see  ! 

Grc^ers.  If  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong,  life  is  no 
longer  worth  living. 

Relling.  Oh,  life  would  be  all  right  if  we  could  only 
be  rid  of  these  infernal  fools  who  co;  j  to  poor  people's 
doors  presenting  their  "demands  of  tne  ideal." 

Gregers  (looking  in/ront  of  him).  If  that  is  so,  I  am 
glad  my  destiny  is  what  it  is. 

Relling.  Excuse  me,  but — what  is  your  destiny  ? 

Gregers  {turning  to  go).  To  be  the  thirteenth  at  table. 

Relling.  So  I  should  imagine ! 
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Htm  an  easci,  with  an 


a    camp-stoo- 


ENK. —  r)(^CTOR  Wanc.el's  housf,  With  a  Icirf^e  ver- 
anlah  Gardm  :;i  fyont  of  utid  .iroun.i  the  house.  Under 
the  verandah  a  jla^stuff.  In  the  garden  an  a.'-bon'- 
with  table  and  chairs.  Heu<;e,  with  small  ^ate  at  the 
back.  Beyond  a  road  along  the  seashore.  An  avenue 
of  trees  alont^  the  road.  Betxveen  the  trees  are  seen 
the  fjord,  hi:h  mountain  ramies  and  peaks.  A  warm 
and  brilliantly  clear  summer  morni}iq. 

Ballested,  middle-aged,  wearing  an  aid  velvet  jacket, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  artist's  hat,  stands  under  the 
flagstaff,  arranging  the  ropes.  The  flag  is  lying  on 
tfie  ground.  A  Utile  way  from  hi 
outspread  canvas.  By  the  easel  on 
brushes,  a  palette,  and  box  of  colours. 

HoLETTE  W'angel  cotnes  from  the  room  opening  on 
the  verandah.  She  carries  a  large  vase  with  fowers, 
which  she  puts  down  on  the  table.) 

BnUtie.  Well,  Ballested,  does  it  work  smoothly  ? 

Ballested.  Certainly,  Miss  Bolette,  that's  easy  enough. 
May  I  ask. — do  you  expect  any  visitors  to-day? 

Bolette.  Yes,  we're  expecting  Mr  Arnbolm  this  morn- 
ing,    lie  got  lo  town  in  the  night. 

Ballested.  Arnholm  ?  Wait  a  minute — wasn't  Arn 
holra  the  man  who  was  tutor  here  several  years  ago  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  it  is  he. 

Ballistid.  Oh,  realty  !  is  he  coming  into  these  parts 
again  ? 

Bolette.  That's  why  we  want  to  have  the  flag  up. 

Ballested.  Well,  that's  reasonable  enough. 

(BoLETTK  goes  into  the  room  again.  A  littte  after 
LyngstkaND  enters  fru7n  the  road  ana  standi 
still,  interested  by  the  easel  a?id  painting  gear.  lie 
is  a  slender  youth,  poorly  but  canfully  dressed,  and 
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Lyngurand  {on  the  other  side  of  the  hedi^e).  Gooci- 
morning. 

Bal/ested  {turr.inq  round).  Hallo!  Gond-mornine 
(Hoists  up  J!a-).  That's  it !  Up  goes  the  balloon." 
{Fastens  the  ropes,  and  then  busies  himse!/ a''Out  thf  easel.) 
Gond-irorning,  my  dear  sir.  I  really  don't  think  I've 
the  pleasure  of — 

Lyn^strand.   I'm  sure  you're  a  painter. 

Balksted.  Of  course  I  am.     Why  shouldn't  I  be? 

Lyngs:rand.  Yes,  I  can  see  you  are.  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  coming  in  a  moment? 

Bal/ested.   Would  you  like  to  come  'n  and  see? 

Lyn^rstrand.  I  should  like  to  immensely. 

Bai/ested.Oh  I  there's  nothin:;  much  to  see  yet.  But 
come  in.     Come  a  little  closer. 

Lyn^strand.  Many  thanks.  {Comes  in  through  the 
garden  f^ate). 

Ba/Iested  (painfift'-).  It's  the  fjord  there  between  the 
islands  I'm  working  at. 

Lyngstrand.  So  I  see. 

Ballested.  But  the  figure  is  still  wanting.  There's  not 
a  model  to  be  got  in  this  town. 

Lyn-^styand.  Is  there  to  be  a  figure,  too  ? 

Bal/ested.  Yes.  Here  by  the  rocks  in  the  foreground 
a  mermaid  is  to  lie,  half-dead? 

Lynr^strand.  Why  is  she  to  be  half-dead  ? 

Ballested.  She  has  wandered  hither  from  the  sea,  and 
can't  find  her  way  out  again.  And  so,  you  see,  she  lies 
there  dying  in  the  brackish  water. 

LynQstrand.  Ah,  I  see. 

Ballested.  The  mistress  of  this  house  put  it  into  my 
head  to  do  something  of  the  kind. 

Lyntistrand.  What  shall  you  (  all  the  picture  when  it's 
finished  ? 

Ballested.  I  think  of  calling  it  "The  Mermaid's  End." 

Lym^strand.  That's  capital!  You're  sure  to  make 
something  ilne  of  it. 

Ballested  {looking  at  him).  In  the  profession  too 
j)erhaps  ?  ' 

i^yr;\;-^i'ruf»i4.    iA>  yoii  uicaii  ii  painter? 
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Ballested.  Yes. 

Lynf^i.trunJ.  Ni.i,  I'm  not  that ;  but  I'lu  going  to  be  a 
scul()lor.     My  name  is  Huns  l.yngstrand. 

BulUsted.  So  you're  to  be  a  si:ul|)li)r  ?  "\'es,  yes  ;  the 
ait  of  sculiilure  is  a  nice,  pretty  art  in  its  wa).  I  lancy 
I've  seen  )u\\  in  the  slri;el  once  or  twice.  Have  >ou 
been  i^tayinu  here  long? 

J.\Hii,tninU.  No;  I've  only  been  here  a  tortnight. 
Bi-'.  1  shall  try  to  sto[)  till  the  end  of  the  auiiuner. 

Ballested.   For  the  batliiuj? 

Lytti: strand.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  see  if  1  could  get  a 
little  stronger. 

Ballested.  Not  delicate,  surely? 

Lytt'^strund.  \'ls,  perhaps  1  am  a  little  delirate  ;  but 
it's  nothing  dangerous.  Just  a  little  tightness  on  the 
chest. 

Ballested.  Tush  ! — a  bagatelle !  You  should  consult 
a  good  doctor. 

Lvni:sirund.  Yes,  I  thought  of  speaking  to  Doctor 
Wangcl  t)ne  of  these  times. 

Ballested.  You  should.  {Looks  out  to  the  le/l.)  There's 
another  steamer,  crowded  with  passengers.  It's  really 
marvellous  how  travelling  has  inci eased  here  of  late 
years. 

Lyn^strand.  Yes,  there's  a  good  deal  of  traffic  here, 
I  think. 

Ballested.  And  lots  of  sununer  visitors  come  here  too. 
I  often  fear  our  good  town  will  lose  its  individuality  with 
all  these  foreign  goings  on. 

Lyn<istrand.  Were  you  born  in  the  town  ? 

Ballested.  No;  but  1  have  accla — acclimatised  myself. 
I  feel  united  to  the  place  by  the  bonds  of  time  and 
habit. 

Lyngstrand.  Then  you've  lived  here  a  long  time? 

Ballested.  Well — about  seventeen  or  eighieen  years. 
1  came  here  with  Skive's  Dramatic  Company.  But  then 
we  got  into  difficulties,  and  so  the  company  broke  up 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions. 

Lyngstrand.  But  you  yourself  remained  here  ? 
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was  then  working  chiefly  as  decorative  artist,  don't  you 
know. 

(Boi.RTTK  comfs  out  with  a  rocking-chair,  which  she 

places  on  the  veranda h.) 
Boleite  {spe.iktni;  into   the    room).   Hilda,  see  if  you 
c:in  find  thti  embr')!dered  footstool  for  fatiier. 

Lyngstrand  {i^oint]  up  to  the  verandah,  bows).  Good- 
niorning,  Miss  W;in;;el. 

Bolette  {by  the  balustrade).  What!  Is  it  you,  Mr. 
lyngstrand?  Go()d-morning.  Excuse  rne  one'mouient, 
i  m  only —  {Goes  into  room). 

Ballesied.   Do  you  know  the  family  ? 
Lyngst-and.    Not    well.       I've  only  met   the   young 
ladies   now  and   agriin   In  company;  and    I   had  a  chat 
with  Mrs.  Wan^'el  the  lasl.  time  we  had  music  up  at  the 
"  Vievv."     She  said  I  might  come  and  see  them. 

Bailested.  Now,  do  you  know,  you  ougliL  to  cultivate 
iheir  acquaintance. 

Lyns'Strand.  Ves ;  Id  been  thinking  of  paying  a 
'.isit.  Just  a  sort  of  call.  If  only  I  could  find  some 
^.xcuse — 

Ballested.  Excuse!  Nonsense!  {lookin<roiitto  thele/l.) 
Damn  it  !  {Gathering  his  ihins^s.)  The  steamer's  by  the 
pier  already,  I  must  get  off  to  the  hotel.  Perhaps  some 
oi  the  new  arrivals  may  want  me.  For  I'm  a  hairdresser, 
too,  don't  you  know. 

Lynf^strand.  You  .ire  certainly  very  many-sided,  sir. 

Bill  listed.  In  small  towns  one  has  to  try  to  acclam 

icc.'tmatise  oneself  in  various  branches.  l(  you  should 
r;;quirc  .anything  in  the  hair  line— a  little  fKrnatum  or 
i^uch  like— you've  only  to  ask  for  Dancing-masrer 
Ballesied. 

Lyn'^strand.   l")ancing-iriaster  I 

B-.i^'ested.  President  "ot  the  "Wind  Band  Society," 
bv  your  leave.  We've  a  concert  on  this  evening  up  at 
ihc  "View."     Good-bye,  good-bye! 

{He  gor.s  out  with  his  fainting  gear  through  the 
garden  gate.  Mii.dk  comcs  out  with  the  footstool. 
BoLETrjb.  brings  morr  Jiowas.     Lvng'-tkand  6ow»$ 
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Hildf  {hy  the  balustrade,  not  returning  his.  how). 
Bolette  sauJ  you  had  ventured  in  to-day. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes:  I  took  the  hbert)  of  coming  in  for 
X  moment. 

Hilde.   Have  you  been  out  for  a  mornin;;  walk  ? 

Lyngstrand-  Oh,  no  !  nothing  came  of  tiie  walk  this 
morning. 

Hilde.   Have  you  been  baliiing,  then? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes ;  I've  been  in  the  vvatcr  a  little 
while.  I  saw  your  mother  down  there.  She  was  goiny 
into  her  bathing-mariiine. 

Hilde.  Who  wa^  ? 

Lynj^strunu.  Your  mother. 

Hiide.  Oh  !  I  see.  {She  put';  the  stool  in  froni  of 
the.  rockingch.ii".) 

Bolette  {interrupting).  Didn't  you  see  unylhinu  of 
father's  boat  out  on  the  fjord? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes ;  I  thought  I  saw  a  sailing-boai  that 
was  steering  inland. 

Bolette.  I'm  sure  that  was  father.  He's  bocn  to  visi" 
patients  on  the  islands.  {She  is  arranging  things  or 
the  table.) 

Lyngstrand  {taking  a  step  up  the  stairs  to  the 
verandah).  Why,  how  everything's  decorated  here  with 
fiowers  ! 

Bolette.  Yes  ;  doesn't  it  look  nice  ? 

Lyngstrand.  It  looks  lovely  !  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
some  festival  day  in  the  house. 

Ht'de.  That's  exactly  what  it  is. 

Lyngstrand.  I  might  have  guessed  it !  I'm  sure  it''- 
your  father's  birthday. 

Bolette  {xparningly  to  Hilde).  Hm — hm  ! 

HHUl  'Liking  no  notice  oj her).   No,  mother's. 

Lyngstrand.  O'l  !  your  mother's  ! 

Bolette  {in  low  voice,  angrily).   Really,  Hilde  ! 

Hilde  {the  same).  Let  me  be !  {to  Lyngstrand.) 
5  suppose  you're  g<iing  home  to  breakfast  now? 

Lyngstrand  {going  down  steps).  Yes,  I  suppose 
I  must  go  and  get  something  to  eat. 

liiM^*  I'm  sure  youimu  tuc  iivinj^  vcrygCiOu  Sti  inc  now'.-i ; 
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was  too  L-x|iitisivc  for  me. 

//i/7.-    Uh.-re  are  you  staying,  then? 

nt/ue.    ^\  hat  Mrs.  Jensf-n  b? 
Lvni:sitaticL  The  midwife. 

Lxni^strand.   \\  hat  I  said 

.hi-P;;',r'-  '^''''  ""■     ""'  '    -»-  ->  Soudbye  f„, 

am,  h,T  ,1  ;.  *=    I  >u"  "i"M   excuse  us  n.m.     Hut 

rSrof':"  "-■"'>  ""'^'  """■■•■  '"  "'"J  »«  father  and  the 

d.-hS""''-    ''"'    "■^"^^'   -^>-  --"•     1    shall   be 
{Bow-^.  ,md  c«,  J  f,„/  tt,(,,.,  /,  the  gardm  "ate      A  c  A. 

reSe/™e /n,  J,';::t„;^;-.    "---     "'ease 

have  h.vad  yui  ^'^  *""  '*'""  ™^-»  '    "<=   "'ifiht 

/ll't;.  J/'''r  '  ""  >""  ""■"''  '  "^<^  aboul  that? 

W,:         ■        "  '''■•■'Sl'""!  that  youVe  con.c- ! 
tlMde  {also  coin"  ub  in  hi*tt\    v^     u 

for  the  whuie  da>.  \ZJ       ^^^  ^"^'^  ^"^''^  >'^^"  6°^  «« 
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WattQel.  Oh  !  no.  I  must  e,o  (Jown  to  tin*  office  for 
a  little  while  [)resenlly.  I  s:\y — do  you  know  if  Arnholm 
has  come  ? 

Bolttte.  Yes  ;  he  arrived  in  the  iii^'ht.  We  sent  to 
the  hotel  to  enquire. 

Wun^el.  Then  you've  not  seen  him  yd  ? 

Bolftte.  No  ;  but  he's  sure  to  come  here  this  morning. 

Wun^el.   Ves  ;  he's  sure  to  do  that. 

Hilde  (pulHn'^  him).    K.ither,  now  V'  ^u  ww^i  look  round. 

Watii^ti  {lookinii  towards  thi'  vrrunJuh).  Yes,  1  see 
well  enough,  child.      It's  quite  festive. 

Boldte.  Now,  don't  you  think  we've  arranged  it 
nicely  ? 

W angel.  \  must  say  you  have.  Are — are  w<^  alone 
It  home  now  ? 

liilile.  Yes  ;  she's  irone  to — 

Bolttte  {ititi-rruptiir;  quick/y).  Mother  has  gone  tc 
bathe. 

Wani^el  {looks  lovi>;i;.'y  at  I'oifttk,  and  pats  her 
head.  Then  he  says,  hesitating  :)  Look  here,  little  ones. 
Do  you  want  to  keep  this  up  all  day  ?  And  the  flag 
hoisted,  too? 

Hilde.  Surely  you  understand  that,  father ! 

IV angel.   Hm  '  Yes;  but  you  see — 

Bolettc  {looks  at  him  and  nods).  Surely  you  can 
understand  we've  been  doing  all  this  iti  honour  of 
Mr.  Arnholm.  \Yhen  such  a  good  friend  comes  to  see 
you  for  the  first  time — 

Hilde  {smiling,  and  shaking  him).  Think!  he  who 
used  to  be  Bolette's  tutor,  father! 

W angel  {with  a  ho!/  smile).  You're  a  pair  of  sly  minxes. 
Well — good  heavens — after  all,  it's  but  natural  we  should 
rememlior  her  who  is  no  more  with  us.  Here,  Hilde 
{Gives  her  his  bag\  take  that  down  to  the  ofhce.  No, 
children.  I  don't  like  this — the  way,  I  mt;:n.  This 
habit  of  every  year — well — what  can  one  say  ''  1  suppose 
it  can't  be  managed  any  other  way. 

Hilde  {about  to  go  out  of  garden,  and,  with  the  bag, 
stops  short,  turns,  and  points  out).  Look  at  that  gentle- 
man coming  up  here.  I'm  sure  it's  your  tutor. 
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'tJleitgcii    fellow   IS 
U  hy.  hy  Jo-e,  I  do 
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BoIrtU  (/oaks  ,n  thai  direction).   H.,  >  {Lawhs)    That 
•^   rf'HKl  I     u,,   yo^    ^hi^^j^    ^^^^  ,    K      u.nsY  That 

-oriiniiitn  ? 

^    ^*''^n^v7.   Wait  a  moment,  ch.. J. 

oclreve  ,t  is  h,.-.     V.-s.  ,t  certamiy  i.. 

(AkNHOi.M,    in     decant    morning     ar  ■,.     ,«,// 

.gami  ^     "''""''    '-^^^^   ''^  >-'^"''    "I J    quarter. 

inousand    thanks.      (T/uy  sh,k-   hands  avd   w.'k    ul 

'.he    ^araen   tOi^cther.)     And    -here    -  ,1          ^   \.    ^ 

(JloUs    out  nh    h.alds   and    .t*    a  "    fTu 

hardly  have   known  these  two  again  ^  '^'^"^^ 

here  me:.„«h,le  '^  '^"'  "  """S  ''^»  ^'"'"S'^d 

{h<u.;,V.   Oh!  no— outwardly 

•.,p.  ^        ^-'''  '^^"^^-^    ^nly  one  grown 

^tVi^  i'iside).  Just  listen  ro  father  1 

^Vafiifl.  P.ut   now   Ipf's   c;>   /J  .     '  , 

v-:<ind.n       r-'  .       I  ^^^"^    "P   ^here   on    the 

^..^Mi(l.u.      It  s  cooler  thiin  here.      Won't  you  ? 

Arn....n.    (-hank.,  thanks,  dear  doctor  ^ 
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Wangel.  That's  rif,'ht !  Now  make  yourself  comfort 
able,  and  rest,  for  you  sttin  rather  tired  after  your 
iounit-y. 

Arnfu)lm.  Oh,    that's    nothing.     Hero,    .iniid    thes- 
.urrouii'ii!,;,'> — 

Boldtc:  {to  U'an.-.kl).  Hadn't  we  better  have  soror 
soda  and  syrup  in  the  .siiMng  room?  It's  sure  to  be  io*^ 
hot  out  here  S(x)n. 

Wan^ei.  V'es.  girls.  Let's  have  some  sod.i  and  syrup, 
and  perhaps  a  drcjj)  of  Cognac,  too. 

Bolctte.  C<'i,'niic,  too  ! 

Wangel.  Just  a  little,  in  case  anyone  should  likr 
some. 

BolctU.  All  right.  Hilde,  go  down  to  tlje  office  with 
the  h'ag. 

{BoUtie  ^oes  into  the  room,  and  closes  the  door  after 
her.  lin.Dt  tjk:s  the  ba<^,  and  goes  through  th-r 
garden  to  the  back  of  thr  lwus\) 

Arnholm  {who  hijs  /olloucd  BoUette  ivith  hi^  eyes). 
Wlxat  a  splendid—.  They  are  both  splendid  girl-., 
who've  £,Town  up  here  for  you. 

Wangel  {sitting  down).   Yes  ;  you  think  so,  too? 

ArnJiolm.  Why,  its  simply  amazing,  how  JJoIettc  ! — 
and  !•''  'e,  too!  But  now.  you  yourself,  dear  doctor. 
Do  you  think  of  staying  here  all  yt)ur  life? 

Wangel.  V'es  ;  I  suppose  so.  Why,  I've  been  bom 
arid  bred  here,  so  to  ;ay.  I  lived  here  so  very  happih 
with — her  who  kft  us  so  early — she  whom  you  knev 
when  y(,iu  were  here  before,  Arnholm. 

Arnholm.   Ves,  yes  ! 

Wangel.  And  now  I  live  here  so  hap|-.Ily  with  her 
who  has  taken  her  place.  Ah  ':  On  the  wiiole,  fate 
has  been  very  good  to  me. 

Arnholm.  Vou  have  no  children  by  your  second 
marriage  ? 

Wn>rgrl.  Wo  had  a  little  boy,  two— two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  But  he  didn't  sKy  long.  He  died  wheu  he 
was  four — five  months  old 

Arnholm.   Isn't  your  wife  at  homp  tn  d.«T. 

Wangel.  Oh,  yes.     She's  sure  to  be  here  soon.     She"; 
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down  there  bathing.     She  does  so  every  blessed  day 

no  inattf.T  what  the  weather. 

Arnholm.  is  slie  ill.  then.? 

Warned.  Not  exactly  ill,  although  she  has  been 
extremely  nervous  for  the  last  few  years— that  is  to  say, 
sht.  is  now  and  then.  1  can't  make  out  what  really 
ails  her.  liut  to  plunge  into  the  sea  is  her  joy  and 
delight. 

Arnliolm.  Yes  ;  I  remember  thit  of  old. 

Wau'^cl  {with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile).  To 
be  sure!  Vuu  knew  ICllida  when  >ou  were  teacher  out 
there  at  Skjokiviken. 

Arnholm.  Certainly,  .^hu  used  often  to  visit  at  the 
Parsonage.  l!ut  1  mostly  met  her  when  1  w(  !it  to  the 
lighthouse  to  see  her  father. 

Watu^cl.  Those  times  out  there,  you  may  believe  me, 
have  set  deep  marks  U()oii  her.  The  people  in  the  town 
here  can't  understand  her  at  all.  'Jiiey  call  her  the 
'•  Lady  from  the  Sea." 

Arnholm.   Do  the'   • 

Wan^eL  Yes.  Aud  so — now.  you  see,  speak  to  her 
of  the  old  days,  dear  Arnholm,  it  will  do  her  good. 

Arnholm  (looks  at  him  in  doubt).  Have  you  any 
reason  tor  thinking  so? 

Wani^el.  Assuredly  I  have. 

Ellidu  {her  voice  is  Heard  ouiside  the  garden,)  Are 
you  there,  Wangcl  ? 

Wangci  {rising),  ^'es,  dear. 

(Mrs  Ki.i.iOA  Wangkl,  in  a  large,  light  wrap,  and 
with  wet  hair  humming  loose  over  her  shoulders, 
comes  pom  between  t.-ie  trees  of  the  arhow.  Arnholm 
? \ses.) 

\V angel  {smiling,  and  Jiclding  out  his  hands  to  her). 
Ah  !  So    now  we  have  our  .Mer.iiaid  ! 

Ellida  {'jpes  quickly  up  the  verandah,  and  seizes  his 
hands).  Thank  God  that  1  see  )ou  agam  !  When  did 
you  come  ? 

U''"-  7.  jjst  now;  a  httle  wiije  since.  {Pointing  to 
Arn  Kuf  won't  you  greet  an  old  acquaintance? 

Li.         {holding   out  lu-r  hand  to  Arnholm).  So  here 
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you  are  !  Welcome  !  And  forgive  me  for  not  being  at 
home — 

Arnhohn.  Don't  mention  it — don't  stand  on  any 
ceremony. 

Wangel.  Was  the  water  nice  and  fresh  to-day? 

Eliida.  P'resh  !  Oh  !  'The  water  here  never  is  fresh. 
It  is  so  tepid  and  lifeless.  Ugh  !  The  water  in  the 
fjord  here  is  sick. 

Arnholm.   Sick? 

Eliida.  Ves,  sick.  .And  I  believe  it  makes  one  sick, 
too. 

Wanocl  {smiling).  You're  giving  our  bathing  resort 
a  good  name  ! 

Aruholm.  I  should  rather  believe,  Mrs.  Wangel,  that 
you  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  sea,  and  to  all  that 
belongs  to  it. 

Eliida.  I'erhaps  ;  I  almost  think  s  i  myself.  But  do 
you  see  how  festively  the  girls  have  arranged  everything 
in  your  honour  ? 

Wangel  (/mbarrassed).  Hm  !  {Looks  at  his  watch.) 
Well,  I  siii>pose  I  must  be  quick  and — 

Arnholm.   Is  it  really  for  me  ? 

Eliida.  Yes.  You  may  be  sure  we  don't  decorate 
like  this  every  day.  Ugh  !  How  sufTocatinfrly  hot  it 
is  under  this  rcjof.  {Coes  down  into  garden.)  Come  over 
here.  Here  at  least  there  is  a  little  air.  {Sits  down  in 
arbour.) 

Arnholm  (going  thither).  I  think  the  air  quite  fresh 
here. 

Eliida.  Yes,  you — who  are  usod  to  the  stifling  air  of 
the  town  !      It's  terriljjc  there  in  the  summer,  I  hear. 

Wangel  {who  has  also  gone  into  the  garden).  Hm, 
dear  Eliida,  you  must  just  entertain  our  Iriend  alone 
for  a  little  while. 

Eliida.  Are  you  busy? 

Warned.  N'es,  I  must  go  down  to  the  ofTice.  And 
then  I  must  change.      But  I  won't  be  long. 

Amho/m  {siUtng  down  in  arbour).  Now,  don't 
hurry,  dear  doctor.  Your  wile  and  I  will  manage  to 
kill  the  time. 
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Wan^el  (nodding).  Oh,  yes!  I'm  sur  you  will. 
Well,  good  bye  lor  the  present.  {He  goes  ,ut  throui^h 
ihe  gardrn.)  ^ 

^  Ellida  (a/ter  a  short  pause).  Uon't  you  think  it's 
pleasant  sitting  out  here? 

Arnhoim.   I  think  I've  a  pleasant  seat  now. 

Ellida.  They  call  this  my  arbour,  because  1  had  it 
fitted  up,  or  rather  W'ange!  did  to:  me. 

Arnhoim.   And  you  usually  sit  here? 

Ellida.   "V'es,  I  pass  most  of  tiie  day  here. 

Arnhoim.   With  the  girls,  I  suppose? 

Ellida.   No,  the  girls— usually  sit  on  the  verandah. 

Arnhoim.  And  W'angel  himself? 

Ellida.  Oh  !  Wangel  goes  too  and  fro— now  he  comes 
to  me,  and  then  he  goes  to  his  children. 

Arnh  Im.   And  is  it  you  who  wish  this? 

Ellida.  I  think  all  parties  feel  most  comfortable  in 
this  way.  You  know  we  can  talk  across  to  one  another 
—if  we  happen  to  find  there  is  an\  thing  to  say. 

ArnJwhn  \ajter  ihinkiwz  awhile).  When  1  last 
crossed  your  path— out  at  6kjoldv!ken,  1  mean— Hm  ' 
That  is  long  ago  now. 

Ellida.  It's  quite  ten  years  since  you  were  there 
with  us. 

Arhholm.  Yes,  about  that.  But  when  I  think  of  you 
out  there  in  the  lighthouse!  The  heathen,  a.s  the  old 
clergyman  called  you,  because  your  fatlier  hud  named 
you,  as  he  said,  after  an  old  ship,  and  hadn't  given  you 
a  name  fit  for  a  Christian. 

Ellida.  Wei!,  what  then? 

Arnhoim.  The  last  thing  I  should  then  have  believed 
was  that  I  should  see  you  again  down  here  as  the  wife 
of  Wanc.el. 

Ellida.  No  ;  at  that  time  \Vangel  wasn't— at  that  time 
the  girls'  first  mother  was  still  living.  Their  real 
mother,  so — 

Arnhoim.  Of  course,  of  course!  But  even  if  that  had 
not  been— even  if  he  had  been  free— still,  I  could  nevfci- 
have  believed  this  would  come  about. 

Ellida.  Nor  I.     Never  on  earth— then. 
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A  f-nho'im.  Wangel  is  such  a  good  fellow.  So  honour- 
able.    ;vj  thoroughly  good  and  kind  to  all  men. 

Eilida  (warmly  and  heattily).   Yes,  he  is  indeed. 

holm,   nut    he    must    be    so    absolutely    dillerent 
from  vdu.  I  fancy. 

Ellida.  You  are  right  there.     So  he  is. 

Arnliolm.  Well,  but  how  did  it  ha[)per~  How  did 
it  come  about.-* 

Ellida.  Ah!  dear  Arnholm,  you  mustn't  ask  me  about 
that.  I  couldn't  explain  it  to  you,  and  even  if  I  could, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  understand,  in  the  least. 

Arnholm.  \\m\  [In  lower  tone.)  Have  you  ever 
confided  an) thing  about  me  to  your  husband?  Of 
course,  I  mean  about  the  useless  step — I  allowed  aiyself 
to  be  moved  to. 

Ellida.  No.  You  may  be  sure  of  that.  I've  not  said 
a  word  to  him  about — about  what  you  speak  of. 

Anihulm.  I  am  glad.  I  felt  rather  awkward  at  the 
thought  that — 

Ellida.  There  was  no  need.  I  have  only  told  him 
what  is  true — that  I  liked  you  very  much,  and  that  you 
were  the  truest  and  best  friend  1  had  out  there. 

Arnholm.  Thanks  for  that.  But  tell  me — why  did 
you  never  write  to  me  afte""  1  had  gone  away  ? 

Ellida.  I  thought  that  ^jerhaps  it  would  oain  you  to 
hear  from  one  who — who  could  not  res[)ond  as  you 
desired.      It  seemed  like  re-opening  a  {)ainful  subjt-ct. 

Arnholm.   Hm.     Yes,  yes,  perhaps  you  were  right. 

Ellida.   But  why  didn't  you  write? 

Arnholm  (looks  at  her  and  smiles,  half  reproachfully). 
I  make  the  hr^l  advance?  Perhaps  expose  myself  to 
the  suspicion  of  wanting  to  begin  all  over  again?  After 
such  a  repulse  as  I  had  had  ? 

Ellida.  Oh  no  !  I  understand  very  well.  Have  you 
never  since  thought  of  forming  any  other  tie? 

Arnholm.  Never!  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  first 
memories. 

Ellida  {half  jestingly).  Nonsense !  Let  the  sad  old 
memories  alone.  You'd  better  think  of  becoming  a 
.^appy  husband,  I  should  say. 
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Arnholm  nould   have  to  be  quick  about  it,  tht-n 

Mrs.  Want^  Rernerui.e:,    I'm   already— I'm   ashamed 

to  say — I  in  pasi  ihirty-seven. 

FJ/ida.  Well,  all  the  more  reason  for  being  quick 
[bhe  ts  st/nit  /or  a  moment,  ami  thni  says,  eumcsilv 
%n  a  low  vnic,:)  But  listen,  dc>ar  Arnholm;  now  I  ain 
going  to  tell  you  somcthmg  that  I  could  not  have  told 
you  then,  to  save  my  li;e. 

Arnholm.   What  is  it? 

Ellidj..  When  you  ;,),,k  the— the  useless  step  vou 
^^•ere  just  speakmg  of— I  could  not  answer  v(.u  otherw.^e 
than  !  did. 

Arnholm.  I  know  that  yen;  had  nothing  but  :ri -ndship 
to  give  me  :   I  know  that  well  enou-h. 

EUtda.  But  you  did  not  know  "that  all  my  mind  and 
^oul  were  then  j^iven  elsewhere. 

A f}- holm.  At  that  time! 

Ellida.   Yes. 

Arnholm.  But  it  is  impossible.  You  are  mistaken 
about  the  tune.      I  hardly  think  you  kne%r  Wangel  then. 

Elhda.   It  IS  not  Wangel  of  whom  I  speak 

Arnholm.  Not  Wangel?  But  at  that  time,  out  there 
at  .Skjoldviken — I  can't  remember  a  single  {)erson  whom 
I  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  your  caring  for. 

Lllida.  No,  no.  !  quite  believe  that;  for  it  was  all 
such  t-.ewildering  madness — all  ol  It. 

Arnhoim.    Hut  tell  me  more  of  this. 

ElUda.  Oh  !  it's  enough  if  you  kn'->w  I  was  bound 
then  ;  and  you  know  it  now. 

Arnholm.  And  if  you  had  not  been  bound' 

Elluia.    Well? 

ArnhKm.  Would  your  answer  to  my  letter  have  been 
diiierent  ? 

Ellidd.  How  can  I  tell?  When  Wangel  came  the 
mswer  was  diffv-rent. 

Arnholm.  What  is  your  object,  then,  in  telling  me 
that  you  were   hound? 

^   EUidu  '.fitting  up.  as  i/ in /ear  and  unrest).   Because 
i   must  have  bumeone  m   whoa;  to  cor.lide.     No    ao 
»it  still.  '        ' 
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Arnhoiin.  Then  your  husbana  knows  nothing  about 
thib? 

Eliida.   1   confessed  to  him   from   the    first    that    my 

•thoughts  had   once  been    eisewhere.     He    never  aaked 

to  know   more,   and  we   have    never    touched    upon    it 

since.     Besides   at  bottom  it  was  simply  madness.     And 

ttien  it  wa^  over  directly — that  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

Arnhoim  {rising).  Only  to  a  certain  extent'  Nov 
quite? 

Eilida.  V'es,  yes,  it  is !  Oh,  good  heavens !  Dear 
Arnholm,  it  is  not  what  you  think.  It  is  something  so 
absolutely  incomprehensible,  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
tell  it  you.  Ycu  would  only  think  I  was  ill,  or  quite 
mad. 

Arnho.m.  My  dearest  lady!  Now  vou  really  must 
tell  me  all  about  it. 

Eilida.  Well,  then,  I'll  try  to.  How  will  you,  as  a 
sensible  aian,  expi.iin  to  yourself  that —  [Looks  round, 
ana  brruki,  of.)   Wait  a  mouicnt.     Here's  a  visitor. 

(J.VM..:-.;<ANi)  comes  aiorii^  the  road,  and  inters  the 
garden.  He  has  a  Jiowcr  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
carries  a  large,  handsome  bouquet  done  ttp  in  paper 
and  silk  rxhhons.  He  stands  somewhat  hesUuiin^ly 
and  undecidedly  by  the  verandah.) 

Eliida  {/rem  the  arbour),  i^ave  you  come  to  see  the 
girls,  jMr.  Lyng-tiand? 

Lyngstrand  {turning  round).  Ah,  madam,  are  you 
there?  {Buws,  and  comes  nearer.)  No,  it's  not  that. 
It's  cot  i.he  young  ladies.  It's  you  yourself,  Mrs. 
Waugel.  You  know  you  gave  me  permission  to  come 
and  see  yuu — 

Eilida.  Of  course  I  did.  Vou  are  always  welcome 
here. 

Lyngsirand.  Thanks  ;  and  as  it  falls  out  so  luckily 
that  it's  a  festival  here  to-day — 

Eilida.  Oh  I     Do  you  know  about  that? 

Lyngstrund.  Rather !  And  so  I  should  like  to  take 
the  liberty  of  [)resenting  this  to  Mrs.  Wangel.  {Bows,  and 
oj/crs  her  ihe-  bouquei.) 

6'"      •■•■■,       ■■■J       ■-■--:.        iTii.       i-^  i:g:.iiaiiU, 
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Dimselt  :•      tor  you  know  it  s  rL-ally  he 

Lyni^strund  [looking   uncertainly   at  both   of  them) 

A//i^a    H.rthday?     You've     made    a    mistake      M 
Lyngstrand.     There's  no  birthday  here  to-day     ' 

tha^  •"'Buri  JT'/T-  f^-^>'^-  ^^'  ^   '^"«-'"  -bout 

^/a;      vvl       /'^  '^''"'^  '^  ^"^  ^°  be  kept  so  dark 
tliiUa.   What  do  you  know? 

Ly«^(j5^rana.  That  it  is  Madame's  birthday. 
Llltaa.   M'ne? 

^^^^/1ni/,n/m  {looks  qucsttoningly  at  her).  To-day?  Surelj 
^^^£//tV^.  (to  Lyngstrand).  Whatever    made   you  think 

Z.>J«^5/.a«^.  It   was   Miss   Hilde  who  let  it   out      I 
just  looked  m  here  a  little  while  a™,  and  I  -isked  th. 
young  lad.es  why  they  were  decoral.^g  the  j  it/,  k 
this,  with  flowers  and  flags 

Elhdu    Well  r 

.    Lyngstrarid.  And  so  Miss   Hilde  said,  -  Why  to-dav 
's  mother's  birthday."  '      »*">,  toaa> 

ElliJa.  Mother's!— I  see 

A  rnlu>hn    Aha  !  {He  and  Ellida  exchange  a  mean..:g 

ptl    inT  '^f  ^be  >-°""g  '"^n  knows  about  It-  '^ 
Uliua  (to  Lyngstrand).  Well,  now  that  you  know- 
Z,y:.,.  .a;;.i  (o/.^^;,^^  her  the.  bouquet  again)    May  I 
^:ike  the  liberty  of  congratulating  you  '        ^ 

vou   slf'^H^^'"^'"^^^''''"^""')-  ^^y  best  thanks.     Won't 
>ou   s.t   d(nvn  a   moment,    Mr.   Lynqstrand  I     (Fi  i  mm 

Mrll^rnhr ^  business-was  to  have  been  kept  stc^:;! 

Iw"''?^  ?;•  ^  '^'^-     ^',  "'^'''''  ^"^  "^  uninitiated  folk  ' 

Echda  (putn:g  ,own  the  oouquet).  Just  so.     Not  for 

tbe  unmitiuted.  i       '    j  a-'oi  lor 

about^f ''"^-  '^''"  "^^  ^""^'  ^  "°"'^  ^^11  -  b-ving  soul 
f^H/a.  Oh,  it  wasn't  meant  like  that.     Pint  K,,.,  ... 
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you  getting  on?     I    tiiinlc    you    look    better   than   you 
did. 

Lyn^strand.  Oh  !  1  think  I'm  getting  on  famously. 
And  by  next  year,  it  I  can  go  south — 

ElUda.   And  you  are  g<jing  south,  the  girls  tell  me. 
Lynostrand.   Yes,  for  I've  a  benei.ictor  and  friend  at 
Bergen,  who  looict  after  me,  and  has  promised  to  help 
me  next  year. 

Ellida.   How  did  you  get  such  a  friend  .' 

Lyn^stmjid.  Well,  it  all  hafjpened  so  very  luckily. 
I  once  went  to  sea  in  one  of  hi.s  ships. 

Ellida.    Did  you  ?     So  you  wanted  to  go  to  sea  ? 

Lynt^strund.  No,  not  at  all.  But  when  mother  died, 
father  wouldn't  have  me  knockini,'  about  at  home  an> 
longer,  and  so  he  sent  me  to  st-.i.  Then  we  were 
wrecked  in  the  Enirlish  (  hannel  on  our  way  home;  and 
that  was  very  fortunate  for  me. 

Aynliolni.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lyni^sitund.  Yes,  for  it  was  in  the  shipwreck  that 
I  got  this  little  weakness— of  my  chest.  1  was  so  long 
m  the  ice-cold  water  before  they  picked  rue  up ;  and  so 
I  had  to  give  up  the  sea.     Yes,  that  was  very  fortunate. 

Arnholm    Indeed  !     Do  you  think  so  i* 

Lyui^strand.  Yes,  for  the  weakness  isn't  dangerous ; 
and  now  I  can  be  a  sculptor,  as  J  sr>  dearly  want  to  be.' 
Just  think  ;  to  model  in  that  delicious  clay,  that  yields 
so  caressingly  to  your  fingers  I 

Lilida.  And  what  are  you  going  to  model?  Is  it  to 
be  mermen  and  mermaids.?     Or  is  it  to  be  old  Vikings? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  not  that.  As  soon  as  I  can  set 
about  it,  I  am  going  to  try  if  I  can  produce  a  great 
work — a  group,  as  they  call  it. 

Ellida.   Yes  ;  but  what's  the  group  to  be? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh  !  something  I've  experienced  myself. 

A  r-nholm.  Yes,  yes  ;  always  stick  to  that. 

Ellida.   But  what's  it  to  be? 

Lynptyand.  Well,  I  thought  it  should  be  the  young 
T.ife  of  a  sailor,  who  lies  sleeping  in  strange  unrest,  and 
she  is  dreaming.     I  fancy  I  shall  do  it  so  that  you  will 
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Arnhobn-   Is  there  anything  else? 
Lyv^strand.   Yes,    there's  ^o    be    another    fieure-a 
sort    of  appantion,  «  they  say.     It's  her  husband,  to 
^Thom  sne  has   been    faif  less  while  he  was  away    and 
he  IS  drowned  at  sea. 
Arnho.hn.  Vy'h.a? 
EHida.    !)ro\v!icd? 

Lyngslrand.  Yes,  he  was  drowned  on  a  sea  vovaee 
But  th:u'.  the  wonderful  part  of  ,t-he  com.s  ho7e  ^H 
.he  sime.  It  is  nu,ht  time.  And  he  is  standing  by  her 
oed  looking  at  her.  He  is  to  stand  there  dripping  wet, 
Jike  one  drawn  from  the  sea.  ^^     ^ 

Ellida  U.-intn^  hack  in  her  chair).  What  an  extri 
ordmarj-    idea!     {Shuitin^    her  ey^s.)     Oh!    I  car   see 
:t  so  dearly,  living  beiore  me  .'       '  ' 

Arnhohn.  But"  how  on    earth   Mr.~Mr._T   thought 
you  said  It  was  to  be  something  you  had  experienced 

Lynr^strana.  Yes.     I  did  experience  that— that  is' to 
say,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Arnholm.  You  saw  a  dead  man  ? 
Lyni^strand.   Well,   I  don't  mean   I've   actually   seen 
this— experienced  it  in  the  flesh.     But  sfll— 

Elhda  {quickly,  intently).  Oh!  tell  me  all  you  ca 
About  !t  !     I  must  understand  about  ai!  this. 

Arnholm  (smllino).  Yes.    that'll    be   quite    in    your 

ill  •5'"'\T;^"'^  '^''-'^  ^^'  '^  ^^  ^^-'^h  sea  fancies. 

tUida.   What  was  it,  Mr.  Lyncjstrand? 

Lyngstrand.  Well,  it  was  like  this.  At  the  ti^ie 
when  we  were  to  sail  home  in  the  brie  from  a  to;n 
they  called  Ha]„a.x,  we  had  to  kave  the  hoatswa^ 
!^eh,nd  m  the  hospital.  So  we  had  to  eneag.  an 
American  instead.     This  new  boatswain—  ^ 

Elhda.  The  .American? 

I^n^sir and  Yes,  one  day  he  got  the  captain  to  lend 
-^n,  "p  w  "*^'^P^P^^'^  ^"^  he  was  alwav^  reading 
hes^id.  "'^"''"^    '''   ''*'^    ^"^^^^^^    Norwegian: 

Ellida.  Well,  and  then  ? 


Lyngitrand.   It  was  one  erenin^ 
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myself.  For  he  had  sprained  his  foot  and  couldn't 
walk,  and  I  was  leeling  rather  low,  and  wa^  lying  in 
my  berth.  Well,  he  was  silting  there  in  the  forecastle, 
reading  one  of  those  old  papers  again. 

EUuia.    Well,  well ! 

Lyngstrand.  But  jusl  as  he  was  sitting  there  quietly 
reading,  1  heard  him  Jtter  a  sort  of  yell.  And  when 
I  lookea  at  him,  I  saw  his  face  was  as  white  as  chalk. 
And  then  he  began  to  crush  and  crumple  the  pai)er, 
and  to  tear  it  into  a  thousand  shreds.  But  he  did  it 
so  quietly,  quietly. 

EUuia.    Didn't  he  say  anything  ?     Didn't  he  speak  ? 

Lyngsinind.  Not  directly;  but  a  little  after  he  said 
to  himself,  as  it  were:  -'Married—to  another  man. 
Wiiile  I  was  away." 

£//ida  (closes  her  eyes,  and  says,  half  to  herself). 
He  said  that  ? 

^  Lyngstrand.  Yes.  And  think— he  said  it  in  perfect 
Norwegian.  That  man  must  have  learnt  foreign  languages 
very  easily — 

Ellida.  And  what  then  ?     What  else  happened  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Well,  now  the  remarkable  part  is  comini;; 
-that  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  For  hr 
added,  and  that  quite  quietly,  too:  "But  sho  is  mi:ie. 
and  mine  she  shall  remain.  And  she  shall  follow  me^ 
if  1  should  come  home  and  fetcii  her,  as  a  drownen 
man  from  the  dark  sea." 

EUida  {pouring  herself  out  a  glass  of  water.  Her 
hand  trembles).     Ah  !  How  close  it  is  here  to  day. 

Lyngstrand.  And  he  said  this  with  such  strength 
of  will  that  1  thought  he  must  be  the  man  Jo  do  it. 

Ellida.  Don't  you  know  anythmg  about  —  what 
became  of  the  man  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh !  madame,  he's  certainly  not  ii-,  ing  now. 

Ellida  {qu:ckiy).   Why  do  you  think  that  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Why?  Because  we  were  shipwrecked 
aiterwards  in  the  Channel.  I  had  got  into  the  long- 
boat with  the  captain  and  five  others.  1  he  mate  got 
into  the  stern-boat ;  and  the  Ameriain  was  in  that  toe, 
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Ellida.  And  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since? 

Lyntisirand.  Not  a  word.  The  friend  who  looks 
after  me  said  so  quite  recently  in  a  loiter.  But  its 
just  because  of  this,  I  w:..s  so  anxious  to  make  it  into 
a  work  of  art.  I  see  the  faithless  sailor-wife  so  life- 
like before  me,  and  the  avenger  who  is  drowned,  and 
who  nevertheless  comes  home  from  the  sea.  I  can  see 
them  both  so  distinctly. 

Elluia  I,  too.  (Rises.)  Come;  let  usgo  in— or,  rither 
go  down  to  Wangel.  I  think  it  is  so  suffocatingly  hot! 
{She  i^nes  out  of  the  arbour.) 

Lyni;styan.i  [who    has    also    risen).   I,    for    my    part 
must  ask   you   to  excuse   me.     This   was  only  to  be   a 
short  visit  because  of  the  birthday 

Ellida.  As  you  wish,  {//olds  ow.  her  hand  to  him.) 
(jood  bye,  and  thank  you  for  the  flowers. 

(LvNcsrRAND  6oi^s,  and  goes  off  through  the  warden 
fiate.)  ^ 

Arnholm  {rises,  and  goes  up  to  Ellida).  I  see  well 
enough  that  this  has  gone  to  your  heart,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

EJlida    Yes  ;  you  may  well  say  so.     Although— 

Aniholm  But  still-after  all,  it's  no  more  than  you 
were  t)o   nd  to  expect. 

Elltda  {looks  at  him  surprised).  Exoect ' 

Arnhdm.   Well,  so  it  seems  to  me.   ' 

Ellida.  Expect  that  anyone  should  come  back  a^ain  ' 
— come  to  life  again  like  that !  * 

Arnholm.  But  what  on  earth!  — is  it  that  mad 
scul[)tor  s  sea  story,  then  ? 

£//h/a.  Oh,  dear  Arnholm,  perhaps  it  isn't  so  mad 
after  all  ! 

Arnholm.  Is  it  that  nonsense  about  the  dead  man 
that  has  moved  you  so?     And  I  who  thought  that  — 

£llida.   What  did  you  think  ? 

Arnhoim.  I  naturally  thought  that  w:!s  only  a  make- 
believe  of  yours.  And  that  you  were  sitting  here 
grieving  because  you  had  found  out  a  family  feast 
was  being  kept  secret;  because  your  husband  and 
his  children  live  a  life  of  remembrances  in  which  you 
nave  no  oart.  ^ 
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FAlida.  Oh  !  no,  no  !     That 


may  be    as    it 


claim  mv  husban( 


may.     I 


wliol 


have  no  nglit 
for  myself 

Arnholtn.   I  should  say  you  had. 

ElltUa.  \es.  Yet,  all  the  sam-  I  have  not.  That 
's  It.  Uhy,  I,  too,  live  in  sonicihing  from  which  thev 
are  shut  out. 

Ary^holm.  You  !  {In  lowfr  totif.)  I)r,  you  mean  ?— 
you,  you  do  not  really  love  your  husban-J  ' 

IlltJu.  Oh!  yes,  yes!  I  have  learnt  to  love  him 
with  all  (ny  heait!  And  that's  why  it  is  so  terrible— 
so  me\[>li<-ab;e— so  absolutely  inconceiv.i'j!e  ! 

Arvho.'w.  Vow  vou  must  and  shall  onnde  all  vour 
troul)!es  to  me.      Wili  y,;M,  Mrs.  VvaiUr-!.^ 

H!/uia.  I  cannot,  dear  friend.  Not  now,  in  any  rase 
Later,  perhaps. 

(Boi.KTTK  c(nn,s  out  vito  the  veranJuh,  and  <'oe-;  do:rn 
into  the  f^uraen.) 

Boldte.  Father's  coming  up  from  the  office.  Hadn't 
we  better  all  of  us  go  into  the  sitting-room  ? 

EUtda.  Yes,  let  us. 

(Wangki.,  in  other  clothes,  comes  with  Hir.rn:  /rom 
behind  the  house.) 

Wannel.  Now,  then,  here  I  am  at  your  service.  And 
now  we  shall  enjoy  a  good  glass  of  something  rool. 

tlltdu  Wait  a  moment.  {She  ^ocs  into  the  arbour 
and /etches  the  bouquet.) 

Hilde.l^nyl  All  those  lovely  fJowers  1  Where  did 
you  get  them.^ 

£//;</a.  From  the  sculptor,  Lyngstrand,  my  dear  Hilde. 
liUde  (sta>ts).   Prom  Lyn-^rstrand  ? 
Bolrtte    iuneasHy).   Has  Lyngstrand  been  here  again? 
Ellula  {with  a  iial/ smile).   Yes.     He  came  here  with 
these.      Because  ot  the  birthday,  you  understand. 
Bolttte  (looks  at  Hilde).     Oh! 
Htlde  (mtiitjrs).  'I'he  idiot ! 
Wan^el  {in   painjul   confusion    to  Ellida).   Hm  '— 

LUtdu  iimcrmpimg).  Come,  girls !     Let  us  go   and 
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lrLT\^rr  '"   ^^"  ''''''''  '*^K^-'^'^'-  ^^'i^h  the  others 
(i'Oes  up  to  thr  vfrund.ilt.)  'nuers. 

^J^o/./r.    (/o    ,hu,K).    Oh-   after    ail    .h.    k   good    at 

lh,Ue{tnuiox,  tons  witn  an^yy  look).   Fid.ilnsticks' 
Sne  on!>  does  a  to  take  in  lather  "(iiesticksJ 

/: V/iia  (urran-^nii;  the  /lowers).    Nonsense !     Should 
Arnlioim.     Hm! 

(//*•    .:0:s    u/>    to     WanCKI,    ^«i    E..LIDA,      fJOLETTE     and 

nu.m.  rnnaxn  tn  the  garden  below)  ' 


ACT   11. 

y.71  '"  ^^"  ^"'A."'Oum/  a  bracon  and  a  van' 

rre.a  stones  arrun-,,l  as  seats  around  the  bracon    ^o     in 
^hcMeorouna.     Farther  back   ts  seen  th.Zahrd 

^s  notvis,bL.     It  IS  a  swnmer's  eventnc,  and  twi/u^hi 

tops  tn  t.u  /a.'  distance.     A   quartette  is  fainilv  heard 
^inpng  below   tn  the    buck^.olnd.      Youi^ZXo'k 
ladtesana  gentlemen,  come  up  ..  ^utrs^f^vml^^^ 

tu!':  ^unstf'^i:^Xirt:i^^r  f;"^^  ^V/-^^.f 

shav^ls  and  truvHUn^b^s.)  ^^'   ''  ^''"'   ""''''' 

BaVesird   {potntxns   upwards   with   a   sixck).    Sehen 

Me     rx^cine    Merr.chalten,    dort,    on:     -here     hL    eine 

andere  n.ountam       Fhal  woilen  w.r  also  best    gfn   and 

Fr^u^^h.  l^'jr  r   ^''^'  ''^'   ^onvers^!o>tt 
rr^ncii.  and  leads  the  partv  off  to  thf  J^fi      vj,,    , 

Oact     Soon  a/l.r  liOLm  comes  „y,  If.,  ".'JUT' 
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lUrUr    Hut.    dear,    why  should    we    run    away    !n,m 

Hildr  Hecauie  I  can't  l.e.-tr  c'r,fn|,  up  hil)  so  siowly. 
LOf.K--io()k  ;a  him  crawling  uf) ' 

Bol'ttr.   Ah  >  Uwt  you  knuw  how  delicate  he  is. 

UiLir.    \,o  you  think  it'<=  very—danpf-rous  ^ 

liol  ttr.    I  certainly  do. 

/y»Ai^  He  went  to  consult  father  this  afternoon.  I 
should  hkr  to  know  what  futher  ilnnk.s  about  him. 

BolrUe.  Father  told  me  it  w...  a  thickenini;  of  the 
lun,^s  or  sonu.'thmg  of  the  sort.  He  won't  live  to  be 
"ila,  father  savs. 

JIIW^^'K    ^'"^   ^'  '''''  ''•      l'"'^"^y-thafs  exactly 
*nat  J   tnoii^nt.  ^ 

BoLUe.   For  heaven's  sake  don';  show  it  ' 

thiir.   How    can    you    ini.ii;inc    such    a    thinii'     (In 

anunueHonr.)      Look,   here  comes   Hans  craulm,   up 

iS^i.?;:dHansp'°"""^^^'^^^"^'^'"^°^'--^- 

betfe/f    ("'^"'^"'''"-')-       ^"^^^    00    behave:       You'd 

(LYNnsTRANt,  comes  in  from  thr  ri^Ju^  a  parasol  ,n 
/*»"*  nana.) 

Lynr^.tram;.   \   must  he.o  th^  vr-une  ladies  to  exrus*- 

"'*J7V'''t.^^^''"^  ^''^"^  ^^  'i"'^l^'y  as 'they  did.  "      ' 

litUc.   have  you  got  a  pnr;iM,l  too,  now? 

Lynostrand    It's   your  moth.-r's.     She  said   I   was   to 
use  n  a.  a  stick.     I  hadn't  mine  with  me 

otl^rs'?^''  '""'^  '^''■'  '^""'^  ''^"'^  still-father  and  the 
Lynr.^trand.  Yes:  your  father  looked  in  at  the 
restaurant  tor  a  moment,  and  the  others  arc  sirtin.  out 
.here  nsterMn,  to  the  music.  Hut  thev  were  romini  up 
here  {.resently.  your  mother  said.  '  ^  ^ 

Hilde  {stands    looktn:i    nt   him).     \    suppose    you're 
thoroughly  tired  out  now?  '  '  ^ 

r.oi^"^f  ^'1-.  \"l-  ^  ^'"^'''^  ^^'"^'  ^'"^  ^  ■"'tfl'^  tir^d 
now.  I  reahy  beh.re  T  shall  have  to  sit  dowr.  o 
''^'•ment      {He  sits  on  o>ie  of  th-  ,/nn..  ,v   ^u.  1.7 


that 
my 

you 


\U 
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HiUg  (standing  in  front  of  him).  Do  vou  know 
.hi^re  s  to  be  dancing  do\sn  there  on  the  parade  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes;  I  heard  there  was  some  talk 
about  It. 

IJildf.  I  suppose  you  think  dancing's  great  fun  ? 
Bolette  (who  begins  gathering  small  jlowcrs  among 
the  hcathey)      Oh,  Hilde !     Now  do  let  Mr.  Lyngs.rand 

get  his  bfiaih.  '   ^ 

Lyngstmnd  {to  Hilde).  Yes,  Miss  Hilde:  I  should 
very  much  like  to  dance— if  only  I  could. 

Hilde.  Oh,  I  see  !     Haven't  you  ever  learnt  ? 

Lyn^st^and.  No,  I've  not.  Hut  it  wasn't 
1  meant.  I  meant  I  couldn't  because  of 
chest. 

Hilde.  Because  of  that  weakness  you  saiu 
suffered  from  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes  ;  because  of  that. 

Hxlde.  Aren't  you  veiy  sorry  yc  u Ve  that— weakness  ? 

f.^r!wT^'   ?^'    °°-'    /.'^"'^   ^^y  ^  ^"^  {smiling), 

for  I  think  Its  because  of  it  that  everyone  is  so  good 

and  friendly,  and  kind  to  me.  ^ 

Hilde.  Yes      And  then,  besides,  it's  not  dangerous 
Lyngstrand.   No;   it's   not   at   all   dangerous.     So    I 

gathered  from  what  your  father  said  to  me. 

Hilde.  And  then  it  will  pass  away  as  soon  as  ever  you 

begin  iravelling.  -' 

Lyngstrand.  Of  course  it  will  pass  away 
Boldte  {With  flowers).    Look  here,   .Nlr.   Lyngstrand 

you  are  to  put  this  in  your  buttonhole. 

Lyngstrand.  Oh  !     A  thousand  thanks,  Miss  Wancel. 

It  s  really  too  good  of  you. 

Hilde  {looking  doivH  the  path.)  There  they  are,  coming 
along  the  road.  ** 

Bolettejalso  looking  down).  If  only  they  know  where 
to  turn  off.     No ;  now  they  Ve  going  wrung.' 

Lyngstrand  {rising).  I'll  run  down  to  the  turning 
a.ud  call  out  to  them.  ^ 

Hxlds.   You'll  have  to  call  out  pretty  loud. 

BoUtte.  No;  it's  not  worth  while.  You'll  only  tire 
yourself  a^^ain.  ^ 


i 
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Lyngstraytd    Oh,  it's  so  easy  going  down  h 
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\es 


Iran 
off  to  the  ni:kt.) 

Htlde  l>own  hill-yes  {Looking  ytrr  htm.)  Why 
has  actually  jumping  !  And  he  never  remembers  he'll 
have  to  come  up  again.  cuiue.s  ne  a 

Bolette.  Poor  fellow ' 

.c«p>timi.  '■'■"^''""'^  ""=   "-  ^''^''^-  «•'»'"  y" 

Bolrtte.  Are  you  quite  mad  ? 

Hilde.  01  course,  I  mean  if  he  weren't  trouhh  r^  wi^V, 
that  ''weakness."     And   if  he  weren't  to  dTe  so  .oon 
would  you  have  him  then?  ' 

Bolette.  J  think  you'd  better  have  him  yourself  t 

Htlde.    ho,    that    I    wouldn't!     Why,     he  "hasn't    . 

him?  ^  ^'  ^''  ''°"  ^^^'^y^  ^°^"g  ^^^'^f  ^ith 

^iwt  ^r '  ^  °"'^'  "^^  '^'''  ^"'^^"'^^  «'  ^'^«  weakness. 

him  "or  -t .  "  "'"  °°""'  ^'^^  >'°" '"  ^^^  '-^^  p'^y 

S/whattp'-     ^-^^^-^'^- interesting. 

^tW«.  To  look  at  him  and  make  him  tell  you  it  isn't 
dangerous  ;  and  that  he's  going  abroad,  and  I  to  b"an 
arti.t.  He  really  believes  it  all,  and  is  so  ihoroughlv 
happy  about  it.  And  yet  nothmg  will  ever  come  of 7- 
nothmg  whatever.  For  he  won't  live  long  enough  I 
feel  that  s  so  fascinating  to  think  of. 

Bolette.  FascinatinL:  •' 

libfrty"^''  ^''''  ^  '^'"^''''  '""''  fascinating.     I  take  that 

S'^vf  ^■T^u''^*''-y°"  '^"""y  ^'^  ^  dreadful  child  ! 
,T     i       T^^^'  ^"'^  "^^^^  I  ^^"t  to  b.— out  of  spite 
(Looktng  down.)  At  last!     I  shouldn't  think  XnSi" 
hked  coming  up  h.ll.     (Turns  round.)  By  the  wa     S 

tioletle.  Well? 

.  Hilde.  Just  think-his  hair's  beginning  to  come  off-^ 
right  on  the  top  of  his  head. 


ILT 


i^ 
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Hilde.  It  is  1  Aud  then  h.e  has  wrinkles  r  )und  both 
his  eyes.  Good  gracious,  Bolette,  how  could  you  be  so 
much  in  love  with  him  when  he  used  to  read  with  you  ? 

BoUttd  {smll:  :^).  Ycb.  Can  you  believe  it  ?  I  remem- 
ber 1  once  shed  bitter  tears  because  he  thought  Bolette 
was  an  ugly  name. 

llUde.  Only  to  think!  (Looking  down.)  No!  I  say, 
do  jUbt  look  down  here!  'Ihure's  the  "Mermaid" 
v,alkijig  along  and  chauing  with  him.  Not  with  father, 
i  wunUcr  It"  those  two  aren  t  making  eyes  at  one  another. 

Bole  tic.  You  oUfihi  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!  How 
can  yuij  stand  thi  r^,  and  say  ^uch  a  tiling  of  her  ?  Now, 
when  everything  was  beginning  to  be  so  j>leasant  be- 
tween Ub. 

llilde.  Of  course — just  iry  and  persuade  yourself  of 
thai,  my  child !  Oh,  no  I  It  will  never  be  pleasant 
between  ub  and  tier.  For  she  doesn't  belong  to  us  at 
ali.  And  wc  don't  belong  to  her  either.  Goodness 
knows  A  hat  father  dragged  her  into  the  house  for !  I 
shouldn't  wonder  H  some  hne  day  she  went  mad  under 
our  very  eyes. 

Boletie.  Mad  I     How  can  you  think  such  a  thing  ? 


Hilde.  Oh!   it   wouldn't 


he 


so    extraordinarv.     Her 


mother  went  mad,  too.     She  died  mad — I  know  that. 

Bo' elite.  Yes,  heaven  only  knows  what  you  don't  [loke 
your  nose  into.  But  now  don't  go  chattering  about  this. 
Do  be  good — for  father's  sake.     Do  you  hear,  Hilde  ? 

(Wa.ngel,  Ellida,  Ahnholm  and  Lvnostrand  come 
up  from  'he  right.) 

E'lida  [pointing  to  the  background).  Out  there  it  lies. 

AryJwim.  Quite  right.     It  must  be  in  that  direction. 

tllidu.  Out  there  is  the  sea. 

Boititc  [to  Arnholm).  Don't  you  think  it  is  delightful 
up  here  ? 

Arnk-olm.  It's  magnificent,  I  think.     Glorious  view! 

W.i/i-^(':.  1  supt^jse  you  never  used  to  come  up  here? 

Arnholm.  No,  never.  In  my  time  1  think  it  was 
hardly  ;u:cessible;  there  wasn't  any  path  even. 

Wair^d.  And  no  grounds.  All  this  has  been  done 
durmi;  the  last  few  years. 
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Bolette.  And  there,  at  the  "Pilot's  Mount,"  it's  even 
grander  than  here. 

W angel.  Shall  we  go  there,  Ellida? 

Ellida  {sitting  down  on  one  of  the  stones.)  Thanks, 
not  I  ;  but  you  others  can.     I'll  sit  here  meanwhile. 

Wangel.  Then  I'll  stay  with  yon.     The  girls  can  show 
Amholm  about. 

Bolette.  Would  you  like  to  go  with  us,  Mr.  Amholm  ' 

Arnholm.  I  should  like  to,  very  much.     Does  a  path 
lead  up  there  too  ? 

Bolcttt'.  Oh  yes.  There's  a  nice  broad  path. 

Hilde.  The  path  is  so  broad  that  two  people  can  walk 
»long  it  comfortably,  arm  in  arm. 

jirnJwJm    {jestingly).    Is  that  really  so,  little  Missie. 
{To  Bolette.)  Shall  we  two  see  if  she  is  right? 

Bolette   {suppressing   a   smile).  Very   well,  let's   go. 
{They  go  out  to  the  left,  arm  in  ami.) 

Hilde  {to  Lyngstrand).  Shall  we  go  too? 

Lyngstrand.  Arm  in   arm  ? 

Hilde.  Oh,  why  not  ?     For  aught  I  care  ! 

Lyngstrand    {taking  her  arm,  laughing  contentedly). 
This  is  a  jolly  lark. 

Hilde.  Lark? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes ;  because  it  looks   exactly  as  if  we 
were  engaged. 

Hilde.  I'm  sure  you've  never  walked  out  arm  in  arm 
with  a  lady  before,  Mr.  Lyngstrand.     {They  go  off.) 
^  Wangel  [who   is   standing  beside  the   beacon).  Dear 
Ellida,  now  we  have  a  moment  to  ourselves. 

Ellida.  Yes  ;  come  and  sit  down  here,  by  me. 

Wangel  {sitting  down).   It  is  so  tree  and  quiet.     Now 
we  can  have  a  little  talk  together. 

Ellida.  What  about  ? 

Wangel.    About   yourself,   and    then  about  us    both. 
Ellida,  I  see  very  well  that  it  can't  go  on  like  this. 

Elhda.  ^Vhat  do  you  propose  instead  ? 

Wangel.    Perfect   confidence,    dear.     A    true    life  to- 
gether— as  before. 

Ellida.  Oh,  if  that  could  be!     But  it  is  so  absolutely 
Impossible! 


it 
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Wangi'L  I  think  I  understand  you,  from  certain  things 
you  have  let  fall  now  and  a^ain. 

Elltda  (passionately).  Oh,  you  do  not!  Don't  say 
you   understand! 

Wanj^el.  \'es.  Yours  is  an  honest  nature,  Eilida — 
yours  is  a  faithful  uiind. 

Eilida.   It  is. 

Wan^cl.  Any  position  in  which  you  could  feel  safe  and 
hap])y  must  be  a  conifiletely  true  and  real  (jne. 

lulida   \!ooking  eagerly  at  him).  Wl-IL  and  then  ? 

Wau'^el.   Vou  are  not  suited  to  be  a  man's  second  wife. 

Eilida.  What  makt.'s  you  think  that.? 

Wun<^el.  It  has  often  flashed  across  me  likt-  a  fore- 
boding. To-day  it  was  clear  to  me.  The  children's 
memorial  feast — you  saw  in  me  a  kin  1  of  accomplice. 
Well,  yes  ;  a  man's  memories,  after  all,  cannot  be  wiped 
out — not  so  mine,  anyhow.     It  isn't  in  me. 

Eilida.   I  know  that.     Oh!   I  know  that  so  well. 

Wun'^el.  But  you  are  mistakeii  all  the  same.  To  you 
it  is  almost  as  if  the  children's  mother  were  still  living — 
as  if  she  were  still  here  invisible  om<jngst  us.  You  think 
my  heart  is  equally  divided  between  you  and  her.  It  is 
this  thought  that  shocks  you.  You  see  something 
immoral  in  our  relation,  and  that  is  why  you  no  longer 
can  or  will  live  with  me  as  my  wife. 

Eilida  (rising).  Have  you  seen  all  that,  Wangel— seen 
into  all  this? 

Wangel.  Yes ;  to-day  I  have  at  last  seen  to  the  very 
heart  01  ic — to  its  utmost  depths. 

Eilida.  To  its  very  heart,  vou  say?  Oh,  do  not  think 
that ! 

Wangel  (risivg).  I  see  very  well  that  there  is  more 
than  this,  dear  Kllida. 

Eilida  (anxiously).  You  know  there  is  more  ? 

Wangel.  Yes.  You  cannot  bear  your  surroundings  here. 
The  mountains  crush  you,  and  weigh  upon  your  heart. 
Nothing  is  open  enough  for  you  here.  The  heavens 
above  you  are  not  spacious  enough.  The  air  is  not 
strong  and  bracing  enough 

Eilida.     \'n\\    .'irp    riuht.        Micrhf      anH     A->\:      itri'r>fo<-    c^A 
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summer,    it    weighs    upon    me — this   irresistible    homir 
sickntiss  for  the  sea. 

W angel.  I  know  it  well,  dear  Ellida  {laying  his  hands 
upon  her  head).  And  that  is  why  the  poor  sick  child 
shall  go  home  to  her  own  again. 

Ellida.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Wangel.  Something  quite  simple.  We  are  going 
away. 

Ellida.  Going  away? 

Wangel.  Yes.  Somewhere  by  the  open  sea — a  place 
where  you  can  fmd  a  true  home,  after  your  own  heart. 

Ellida.  Oh,  dear,  do  not  think  of  that  I  That  is  quite 
impossible.  You  can  live  happily  nowhere  on  earth  but 
here  ! 

Wangel.  That  must  be  as  it  may.  And,  besides,  do 
you  think  I  can  live  ha[)pily  here — without  you? 

Ellida.  But  I  am  here.  And  I  will  stay  here.  You 
have  me. 

Wangel.  Have  I,  Ellida? 

Ellida.  Oh  !  don't  speak  of  all  this, 
have  all  that  you  love  and  strive  for. 
work  lies  here. 

Wangel.  That  must  be  as  it  may,  I  tell  you.  We  arc 
going  away  from  here — are  going  somewhere — out  there. 
That  is  quite  settled  now,  dear  Ellida. 

Ellida.  What  do  you  think  we  should  gain  by  that  ? 

Wangel.  You  would  regain  your  health  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Ellida.  Hardly.  And  then  you,  yourself!  Think  of 
yourself,  too  !     What  of  you  ? 

Wangel.  I  would  win  you  back  again,  my  dearest. 

Ellida.  But  you  cannot  do  that !  No,  no,  you  can't 
do  that,  Wangel !  That  is  the  terrible  part  of  it — heart- 
breaking to  tiiink  of. 

Wungel.  That  remains  to  be  proved.  If  you  are 
harbouring  such  thoughts,  truly  there  is  no  other  salva- 
tion for  you  than  to  go  hence.  And  the  sooner  the 
better.     Now  this  is  irrevocably  settled,  do  you  hear? 

Ellida.  No  !     Then  in  heaven's  name   I   had  better 
tell  vou  everything  straight  out.     Everythine  just  as  it  is. 
'  Q 


Why,  here  you 
All   your  life's 
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Watigsl.  Yes,  yes  !  do. 

hlUda.  For  you  shall  not  ruin  your  happiness  for  mv 
sake,  especially  as  it  can't  help  us' in  any  way. 

W angel.  I  have  your  word  now  that  'you  will  tell  me 
everything  just  as  it  is. 

Elliiia.  I'll  tell  you  everythin:?  as  ^-ell  as  I  can,  and 
as  far  as  I  understand  it.  Come  here  and  sit  Ly  me. 
(They  sit  down  on  the  stones.) 

WangeL^  Well,  Ellida,  so— 

EUida.  That  day  when  you  came  out  there  and  asked 
nip,  if  1  would  be  your.,  you  spoke  so  franklv  and 
honestly  to  me  about  your  Grsi  marriage.  It  had'  beer 
so  happy,  you  said. 

Wangd.  And  so  it  was. 

F^L'ida.  Yes,  yes !  I  am  sure  of  that,  dear  *  It  is  not 
for  that  I  am  referring  to  iinow.  I  only  want  to  remind 
you  that  I,  on  my  side,  was  frank  with  you.  I  told  you 
quite  openly  th  u  once  in  my  life  I  had  cared  for  another. 
I  hat  there  had  been  a— a  kind  of  engagement  between 
us. 

Wangel.  A  kind  of— 

Ellida.  Yes,  something  of  the  sort.  Well,  it  only 
lasted  such  a  very  short  time.  He  went  away  ;  and  after 
that  I  put.  an  end  to  it.     I  told  you  all  that. 

Wangel.  Why  rake  up  all  this  now?  It  really  didn't 
c(mcern  me  ;  nor  have  1  once  asked  you  who  he  was  ! 

Lllida.  No,  you  have  not.  You  are  always  so  thought- 
ful for  me.  ' 

Wangel  (smiling).  Oh,  in  this  case  I  could  guess  the 
name  well  enough  for  myself. 

Ellida.  The  name  ? 

Wangel.  Out  in  .Skjoldviken  and  thereabouts,  there 
weren't  many  to  choose  irom  ;  or,  rather,  there  was  only 
a  smgle  one. 

Ellida.  You  believe  it  was  Arnholm  I 

Wangel.  AVell,  wasn't  it  ? 

Ellida.  No  ! 

WangtU.  Not  he?  Then  I  don't  in  the  least  under- 
stand. 


Ellida.  Can  you  remernber  that  lat-  in  th^ 
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large    American    ship   once   put   into    Skjoldviken    for 
repairs  ? 

Wangel.  V'es,  I  remember  it  very  well.  It  was  on 
board  that  ship  that  the  captain  A^as  found  one  morning 
in  his  cabin — murdered.  I  myself  went  out  to  make 
the  post  mortem. 

Ellida.  Yes,  it  was  you. 

Wangel.  It  wa^  the  second  mate  who  had  murdered  him. 

Ellida.   No  one  can  say  that.     For  it  was  never  proved. 

Wangel.  There  was  enou^'h  against  him  anyhow,  or 
why  should  he  have  drowned  himself  as  he  did  ? 

Ellida.  He  did  not  drown  himself.  He  sailed  in  & 
ship  to  the  north. 

Wam^el  (startled).     How  do  yoi.-  know  ? 

Ellida  {with  an  efort).  Well,  Wangel— it  was  this 
second  mate  to  whom  I  was — betrothed. 

Wanoel  (springing  up).     What  !     Is  it  possible  ! 

Ellida.  Yes,  it  is  so.     It  was  to  him  ! 

Wangel.  But  how  on  earth,  Ellida  !  Flow  did  you 
come  to  btiroth  yourself  to  sucii  a  man  ?  To  an 
absolute  stranger  !     What  is  his  naiiie  ? 

/:7/i(/a.  At  that  time  he  called  hmiselfFriman.  Later, 
in  his  letters  he  signed  himself  Alfred  Johnston. 

Wangel.  And  where  did  he  come  from  ? 

Ellida.  From  Finmark,  he  said.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  born  in  Finland,  had  come  to  Norway  there  as  a 
child  with  his  father,  I  think. 

Wangel.  A  Finlander,  then  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  so  he  called  himself. 

Wangel.  What  else  do  you  know  about  him  ? 

Ellida.  Only  that  he  went  to  sea  very  young.  And 
that  he  had  been  on  long  voyages. 

Wangd.   Xotningmore? 

Elliua.  No.      We  never  spoke  of  such  things. 

Wangel.  Of  what  did  you  speak,  then.=> 
Ellida.  We  spoke  mostly  about  the  s&iu 

Wangel.  Ah  !     About  the  sea — 

Ellida.  About  storms  and  calm.  Of  dark  nights  at 
sea.  And  of  the  sea  in  the  glittering  sunshinv  days  we 
spoke  also,     iiut  we  spoke  most  ol  the  whales,  and  the 
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dolphins,  and  the  seals  who  lie  out  there  on  the  rocks  in 
the  midday  sun.  And  then  we  spoke  of  the  gulls 
and  the  eagles,  and  all  the  other  sea  birds.  I  think— 
isn't  It  wonderful  ?~when  we  talked  of  such  thin-s  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  both  the  sea  boasts  and  sea  birds 
were  one  wiih  him. 

Wan^el.  And  with  you  ? 

I::i!ida.  Ves ;  I  almost  thought  I  belonged  to  them 
all,  too. 

Wun^fl.  Well,  well !  And  so  it  was  that  you  betrothed 
yourself  to  him? 

El/ilia.  \'es.     He  said  I  must. 

Wangel.  Vou  must?  Had  you  no  will  of  your  own 
then  ?  ' 

Ellida.  Not  when  he  was  near.  Ah!  afterwards  I 
thought  It  all  so  inexplicable. 

^V angel.   Were  you  often  together? 

Ellida.  No  ;  not  very  often.  One  day  he  came  out  to 
our  place,  and  looked  over  the  lighthouse.  After  that  I 
got  to  know  him,  and  we  met  now  and  again.  Hut  then 
that  happened  about  the  captain,  and  so  he  had  to  bo 
away.  ° 

Wangel.  Yes,  yes.     Tell  me  more  about  that. 

Ellida.  It  was  just  daybreak  when  I  had  a  note  from 
him.  He  said  in  it  I  was  to  go  out  to  him  at  the 
iiralthammcr.  Vou  know  the  headland  there  between 
the  lighthouse  and  Skjoldvikeu? 

Wangel.   I  know,  I  know! 

Elluia.  I    was  to  go   out   there   at  once,    he   wrote 
because  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  ' 

Wangel.  And  you  went  ? 

EUida.  Yes.  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  Well  then 
be  told  me  he  had  stabbed  the  captain  in  the  ni^ht. 

^cingel.    He  siid  that  himself  I     Actually  said  so  ' 

EUuia.  Ves.  But  he  had  only  acted  rightly  and 
justly,  he  said.  ' 

Wangel.  Rightly  and  justly !  Why  did  he  stab  liim. 
then  ?  ' 

Ellida.  He  wouldn't  speak  out  about  that.     He  said 

If     \y.l>-.     not     fit      ('•"■     rr.a     f.%     !,,..,_ 
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H^fln^^/.  And  you  believed  his  naked,  hare  word^ 
Elltda    Yes.     It  never  occurred  to  me  to  do  other- 
wise.    Well,  anyhow,    he  had    to  go  away.     Put   now 
when    he    was  to  bid    me  farewell—.     No;  you  never 
could  imagine  what  he  thought  of— 
Wan^el.  Well.'     Tell  me. 

Ellida.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  k<  y-ring-and 
drew  a  ring  that  he  always  wore  from  his  finger,  and  he 
took  a  small  ring  I  had.  These  two  he  put  on  the  key- 
nng.  And  then  he  s:iid  we  should  wed  ourselves  to  the 
sea. 

Wanffcl.  Wed.' 

Elltda.  Yes,  so  he  said.  And  with  that  he  threw  the 
key-nng,  and  our  rings,  with  all  his  might,  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  deep. 

Wanoel.  And  you,  Ellida,  you  did  all  this? 
Elltda.  Yes— only  think— it  then  seemed  to  me  as  if 
it  must  be  so.     But,  thank  God  !— he  went  away. 
W angel.  And  when  he  was  gone.? 
Ellida.  Oh  !     You  can  surely  understand  that  I  soon 
came  to  my  senses  again— that   I   saw  how  absolutely 
mad  and  meaningless  it  had  all  been. 

Waft^el  But  you  spoke  just  now  of  letters.  So  you 
have  heard  from  him  since.? 

Elhda.  Yes,  I  have  heard  from  him.  First  I  had  a 
few  short  lines  from  Archangel.  He  only  wrote  he  was 
going  to  America.  And  then  he  told  me  where  to  send 
an  answer. 

W angel.  And  did  you? 

Elltda.  At  once.  I  wrote  him,  of  course,  that  all 
must  be  at  an  end  between  us;  and  that  he  must  no 
longer  think  of  me,  just  as  I  should  no  longer  think  of 
him.  ° 

IV angel    But  did  he  write  again? 
Ellida.  Yes,  he  wrote  again.' 

W angel.  And  what  was  his  answer  to  your  communica- 
tion ? 

Ellida  He  took  no  notice  of  it.  It  was  exactly  as 
if  I  had  never  broken  with  him.  lie  wrote  miitP 
composedly  and  calmly  that  1  must  wait  for  him.     When 
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he  could  have  me  he  would  let  me   knov--,   and  ther.   I 
was  to  go  to  him  at  f)nce. 

Wafii^eL  So  he  would  not  release  you? 
Ellida.  No.     'I'hen   I   wrote   again,   almost   word    for 
word  as  I  had  before  ;  or  perhaps  more  firmly. 
Wans^el  And  he  gave  in? 

ElUda.  Oh,  no!  Dun't  think  that!  He  wrote 
quietly,  as  before — not  a  word  of  my  having  broken  with 
him.  Then  I  knew  it  was  useless,  and  so  I  never  wrote 
to  him  again. 

Wantyel.  And  you  never  heard  from  him? 
EUida.  Oh  yes  !  I  have  had  three  letters  since  then. 
Once  he  wrote  to  me  from  California,  and  a  second 
time  from  China.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  was 
from  Australia.  He  wrote  he  was  going  to  the  gold- 
mines ;  but  since  then  he  has  made  no  sign. 

Wanqel.  This  man  has  had  a  strange  power  over  you, 
Ellida. 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes  !  The  terrible  man  ! 
Wangel.  But  you  mustn't  think  of  that  any  more. 
Never  again— never !  Promise  me  that,  my  dear,  beloved 
Ellida.  Now  we  must  try  another  treatment  for  you. 
Fresher  air  than  here  within  the  fjords.  The  salt,  fresh 
air  of  the  sea  !     Dear,  what  say  you  to  that  ? 

Ellida.  Oh!  don't  speak  of  it!  Don't  think  of  it! 
There  is  no  help  in  this  for  me.  I  feel  that  so  well. 
I  can't  shake  it  off— not  even  there. 

Wan^el.  What,  dear?— What  do  you  really  mean? 
Ellida.   I     mean    the    horror    of    it,    this    incompre- 
hensible power  over  the  mind. 

Wangd.  But  you  have  shaken  it  off — long  since — 
when  you  broke  with  him.  Why  all  this  is  long  past 
now. 

EUida  [aprinrjti^  up).  No ;  that  it  is  not— it  is  not ! 
W angel.  Not  past? 

Ellida.  No,  Wangel,  it  is  not  past ;  and  I  fear  it 
never  will  be — never,  in  all  our  life. 

Wangel  (in  a  pained  voice).  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  in  your  innermost  heart  you  have  never  been  able 
so  fur^cl  this  strange  man  r 
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Ellida.  I  had  forgotten  him ;   but  theu  it  was 
he  had  suddenly  come  back  apain. 

WuHiiel.   How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Ellida.  It's   about   three   years  ago,  now,  or  a 
longer.     It  was  just  when  I  expected  the  child. 

Wan^el.  Ah!   at   that    time?     Yes,    Ellida  — now 
begin  to  understand  many  things. 

Ellida.  You  are  mistaken,  dear.  What  has  come 
to  me  ?  Oh  !  I  believe  nothing  on  earth  will  ever  make 
it  clear. 

Wan^el  (looking  sadly  at  her).  Only  to  think  that 
all  these  three  years  you  have  cared  for  another 
man.  Cared  for  another.  Not  for  me  —  but  for 
another ! 

Ellida.  Oh  !  you  are  so  utterly  mistaken  !  I  care  for 
no  one  but  you. 

Wangel  {in  a  subdued  voice).  Why,  then,  in  all  this 
time  have  you  not  lived  with  me  as  my  wife  ? 

Ellida.  Because  of  the  horror  that  conies  from  the 
strange  man. 

Wangel.  The  horror? 

Ellida.  Yes,  the  horror.  A  horror  so  terrible — such 
as  only  the  sea  could  hold.  For  now  you  shall  hear, 
Wangel. 

(The  young  townsfolk  come  back,  bow,  and  pass  out 
to  the  right.   Together  with  them  come  Arnholm, 

BOLETTK,   HiLDE,  and  LVNGSTKAND.) 

Bolette  (as  she  passes  by).  Well,  are  you  still 
walking  about  up  here? 

Euida.  Yes,  it  is  so  cool  and  pleasant  up  here  on  the 
heights. 

Arnholm.  We,  for  our  part,  are  going  down  for  a 
dance. 

Wangel.  All  right.     We'll  soon  come  down — we  also. 

Hilde.  Good-bye,  for  the  present ! 

Ellida.  Mr.  Lyngstrand,  will  you  wait  one  moment? 

(LVNGSTRAND    StOpS.      ArNHOLM,    BoLETTE    and    HlLDE 

go   out.     To   Lyngstrand.)    Are   you  going  to  dance 


*".n? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  Mrs.  Wangel. 


I  don't  think  I  dare. 
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Ellida.  No,  you  should  be  careful,  you  know — your 
chest.     You're  not  quite  well  yet,  you  see. 

Lyuf^strand.  Not  quite. 

Elltda  (with  some   hesitation).   How  long  ma>   it  he 
now  since  you  went  on  that  voyage? 

Lyng$trand.  That  time  when  I  contracted  this  weak 
ne-ss.' 

ElhJa.  Ves,  that  voyage  you  told  me  about  this 
morning? 

Lyui^strand.  Oh  !  it's  about— wait  a  moment— yes,  it's 
a  gf)')d  tnree  years  now. 

Ellida.  Three  years,  then. 

Lyngstrand.  rerhai;s  a  little  more.  We  left  Amenra 
m  February,  and  we  were  wr-cked  in  M.irch.  It  was 
the  equinoctial  gales  we  came  in  for. 

El/f^a  (loohivi^  at  Wangki.).  So  it  was  at  that 
time — 

Wani^cl.   But.  dear  Ellida — 

EJi-ia.  W.  11,  don't  let  me  detain  you,  Mr. 
Lyngstrand.  Now  go  down,  but  don't  dance. 

Lyiv^strand.  No,  I'll  only  look  on.    {lie  goes  out.) 

EUida.  Johnston  was  on  board  too,  T  am  quite 
certa  n  of  it. 

W angel.   What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Ellida  [witliout  answering).  He  learnt  on  board 
that  I  had  married  another  while  he  was  away.  And 
80  that  very  hour  this  came  over  nie. 

Wangti.  The  horror  ? 

E/!iia.  Yes.  All  of  a  sudden  I  see  him 
in  front  of  me  :  or,  rather  a  little  in  profile, 
looks  at  me.  only  he  is  there. 

IVungd.   How  do  you  think  he  looks? 
hllida.   Exactly  as  when  I  saw  him  Isst. 

Wangt-l.  Ten  years  ago? 

Ellida.  Yes;  out  there  at  Bratthammeren.  Most 
distmctly  of  all  I  see  his  breastpin,  with  a  lar-e  bluish- 
white  pearl  in  it.  The  pearl  is  like  a  dead  Lh's  eye, 
and  It  seems  to  glare  at  me. 

Wangel.  Good  God  !  You  are  more  ill  than  I 
thougtit.     More  ill  than  you  yourself  know,  Ellida. 


alive  right 
He  never 
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EUida.  Yes,  yes !  Help  me  if  ycu  can,  for  I  feci  how 
it  is  drawing  closer  and  more  close. 

Wanfl.  And  you  have  gone  about  in  this  state  three 
whole  years,  hearing  for  yourself  this  secret  suffering, 
without  confiding  in  me. 

EUida.  But  I  coui:  •  ot ;  not  till  it  became  neces- 
sary for  your  own  sake.  If  I  had  confided  in  you 
I  should  also  have  had  to  confide  to  you  the  unutter- 
able. 

Wan^el.  Unutterable? 

EUida.  No,  no,  no  !  Do  not  ask.  Only  one  thing, 
nothing  more.  Wangel,  when  sbill  we  understand  that 
mystery  of  the  boy's  eyes? 

Wangel.  My  dear  love,  Ellida,  I  assure  you  it  was 
only  your  own  fancy.  The  child  had  exactly  the  same 
eyes  as  other  normal  children  hrve. 

hUtda.  No,  he  had  not.  .^nd  you  could  not  see  it  ! 
The  child's  eyes  changed  colour  with  the  sea.  When 
the  fjord  lay  bathed  in  sunshine,  so  were  his  eyes. 
And  so  in  storm.     Oh,  I  saw  :i,  if  you  did  not ! 

Wan<;d  (humouring  her).  Maybe.  But  even  if  it 
were  true,  what  then? 

EUida  [in  lower  voice,  and   coming  nearer).    I  have 
seen  such  eyes  before. 
Wangel.  Well?     Where? 
EUida.  Out  at  Bratthammeren,  ten  years  ago. 
Wangel  (stepping  back).  What  does  it  mean? 
EUida  (whispers,    trembling).     The    child    had    the 
strange  man's  eyes. 

Wangel  (cries  out  reluctanUy)    Ellida! 
^  EUida  (clasps  her  hands  despairingly  about  her  head). 
Now  you  understand  why  I  would  not,  why  1  dared  not, 
hve   with  you  as    your  wiie.    \She  turns  suddenlv  and 
rushes  of  over  the  heights.) 

Wangel  (hurrying    after    her    arid    calling).    Eilida, 
Ellida!    My  poor  unhanpy  Ellida  ; 
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ACT    III 

,^ruen.     1 1  ts  ho^^y  and  overshadowed  by  Jar  ye  old  trees 
Tothen^ht  t5  seen  the  mar.tn  of  a  danl  pond      A  ZZ' 

»^nulZ  n   ^"'^S'o^'^'i-     Heyond  is  the  ran^e  of 

mountains,    with    Us   peaks.     It    is   afternoon     ahrZ 

Va:k7tt:%nl)     ^^^^'>^^^«^'^-^^^.  --Ik  ulon,  the 

largfone.^'"''^'"^"  '  ""^'"  '^  ^yn,^./r«n./).  1   can  see  a 

Lyngstrand  {looking).  Where? 

Hxlde  [pointing).  Can't  you  see?     He's  do^      there 
S°f,  Sracous-    There's  another!    Hooks   thro Jh     He 

go/.^/*  (/oo/fem^  up).  Who's  comir^g? 
//t/a<f.  Your  tutor,  Miss  ! 
Bolette.  Mine? 

Htlde.  Yes.  v-^oodness  knows  he  riever  was  mine 
(Arnholm  fti^grs/T-ow  between  the  trees  ) 
jrnhohn.   Ar.  there  fish  in  the  pond  now? 
tUlde    Therz  ^re  some  very  ancient  Cirn. 
jrnhohn.   No!     Are  the  old  carp  still  alive? 
;/»/^/'.   \cs:  they're    pretty    tough.       But   now    we're 
going  to  try  and  get  rid  of  some  of  tht'm 

/.'I  '/r"  /^ v^'^  ^T'  ''^'  ""^  ^here  at  the  fjord. 
r^X:^:     '  ''''''  ^^^P-^---sotosiy-more 

the^,ea  ?    ^^  '  '''  ^^'^"^^^'"fe'  ^''^-     Have  you  been  m 

mi^'7'   ^"•'  ''^^ '^^"^^  ^^^-'Sht  from  the  bath*. 
^     1  • , '  ^"PPO'^e  you  kept  in  the  enclosure  ? 
f^^>^ho>fn.   \t.,  I'm  not  much  of  a  swimmer. 
rttlue.  Can  you  swim  on  your  back.^ 
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Arnholm.  No. 

Hilde.  I  ca.n.  (To  Lyngstrand.)  I^t's  trv  out  ther^ 
on  the  other  side.    (They  ^o  off  along  thipoVd.) 

Arnholm  (coming  closer  to  lioLETTE).  Are  you  sitting 
all  alone  here,  Bolette?  c  you  saiing 

BoleUe.   Yes  ;  I  generally  do. 

iT.il'/'^M  ^'"  V?"'  "'^'^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  '"  the  garden? 
fio/^«^    No-she's  sure  to  be  out  with  father 

Arnholm.   How  rs  she  this  afternoon? 

Colette    I  don't  quite  '-now.     I  forgot  to  ask 

Arnholm.  What  books  have  you  there  ? 

cther'stgeIX°h7.''  """*""'  "'°'"  '""""^-     '^'^  ""•■ 
Arnholm.  Do  you  care  about  such  things > 
Boldte.  Yes,  if  only  I  had  time   for  it.     But    first  of 

all,  I've  to  look  after  the  housekeeping  '  °^ 

Arnholm.   l\    m't  your  mother  help  you-your  steo- 

mother— doesn't  she  help  with  that?  ^ 

^o/ef//^.  No,  that's  my  business.     Why,  I  saw  to  that 

dunngthe  two  years  father  was  alone.'' And  so  it  ha 

been  since. 

jrMm^  But  you're  as  fond  as  ever  of  reading. 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  read  all  the  useful  books  I  can  |et  hold 
of  One  wan  s  to  know  something  about  the  world 
^or  here  we  live  so  completely  outside  of  all  that's 
^joing  on— or  almost.  ^  ^ 

^^rnholm    Now  don't  say  that,  dear  Bolette. 

Bolette.  Yes  !  I  think  we  live  very  much  as  the  earn 
down  tnere  m  the  pond.  They  hav^  the  fjord  so  neS 
them  where  the  sh<.als  of  wild  fishes  pass  in  and  ouT 
But  the  poor,  tame  house-fishes  know  nothing,  and  they 
can  take  no  pf  .  m  that.  ^ 

J^^nholm.  1  Jon't  think  it  would  fare  very  well  with 
them  if  they  could  get  out  there 

Arnholm.   Moreover,    you    can't    say    that    on^    is   so 

arTho:     \v'f  "'  ^'^"'^^''  '^^^-"°^  '"  ^he  summ^^ 
?or^thr\  ^'    fr^^^y-'    '^^'    '^    ^"'^^  ^  rendezvous 

f^r  the    busy    world-almost   a   terminus   for    the   tiH>.. 
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Bolette.  Ah,  yes  !  you  who  yourself  are  only  here  for 
the  time  being — it  is  easy  for  you  to  make  fun  of  us. 

Arnhoim.  I  make  fun?  How  can  you  think 
that? 

Bolette.  Well,  all  that  ab  jut  this  being  a  rendezvous, 
and  a  terminus  for  the  busy  world — that's  something 
you've  heard  the  townsfolk  here  saying.  Yes — they're 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  sort  of  thin>,^ 

Arnhoim.  Well,  frankly,  I've  noticed  that,  too. 

Bolette.  iiut  re.ally  there's  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  it. 
Not  for  us  who  always  live  here.  What  good  is  it  to  us 
that  the  great  strange  world  comes  hither  for  a  time  on 
its  way  North  to  see  the  midnight  sun?  We  ourselves 
have  no  part  in  that;  we  see  nothing  of  the  midnight 
sun.  No  !  We've  got  to  be  good,  and  live  our  lives 
here  in  our  carp-pond. 

Arnhoim  (sitting  down  by  her).  Now  tell  me,  dear 
Bolette,  isn't  there  something  or  other  —  something 
definite  you  are  longing  for? 

Bolette.   Perhaps. 

Arnkolm.  What  is  it,  really?  What  is  it  you  are  long- 
ing fur? 

Bolette.  Chiefly  to  get  away. 

Arnhoim.  That  above  all,  then. 

Bolette.  Yes  ;  and  tiien  to  learn  more.  To  really  know 
something  about  everything. 

Arnhoim.  When  I  used  to  teach  you,  your  father  often 
said  he  would  let  you  go  to  college. 

Bolette.  Yes,  poor  father  !  He  says  so  many  things. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  he — there's  no  real 
stamina  in  father. 

Arnkohn.  No,  unfortunately  you're  right  there.  He 
has  not  exactly  stamina.  But  have  you  ever  sp)oken  to 
him  about  it — spoken  really  earnestly  and  seriously? 

Bolette.  No,  I've  not  quite  done  that. 

Arnhoim.  But  really  you  ought  to.  Before  it  is  too 
late,  Bolette.  why  don't  you? 

Bolette.  Oh  I  I  suppose  it's  because  there's  no  real 
stamina  in  me  either.  I  certainly  take  after  father  in 
that. 
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Arnholm.  Hm — don't  you  think  you're  unjust  to 
yourself  there? 

Bolette.  No,  unfortunately.  Besides,  father  has  so 
little  time  for  thinking  of  me  and  my  future,  and  not 
much  desire  to  either.  He  prefers  to  \m\.  such  things 
away  from  him  whenever  he  can.  He  is  so  completely 
taken  up  with  Ellida. 

Arnholm.  With  whom?     What? 

Bolette.  I  mean  that  he  and  my  stepmother — {breaks 
off).  Father  and  mother  sui'iice  one  another,  as  you 
see. 

Arnholm.  Well,  so  much  the  better  if  you  were  to 
get  away  from  here. 

Bolette.  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  I've  a  right  to  ;  not  to 
forsake  father. 

Arnholm.  But,  dear  Bolette,  you'll  have  to  do  that 
sometime,  anyh'^w.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Bolette.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  for  it.  After 
all,  I  must  think  of  myself,  too.  1  must  try  and  get 
occupation  of  some  sort.  When  once  father's  gone,  I 
have  no  one  to  hold  to.  But,  poor  father!  I  dread 
leaving  him. 

Arnltolm.  Dread? 

Bolette.  Yes,  for  father's  sake. 

Arnholm.  But,  good  heavens!  Your  stepmother? 
She  is  left  to  him. 

Bolette.  That's  true.  But  she's  not  in  the  least  fit  to 
do  all  that  mother  did  so  well.  There  is  so  much  she 
doesn't  see,  or  that  she  won't  see,  or  that  she  doesn't 
care  about :  I  don't  know  which  it  is. 

Arnholm.   Hm,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Bolette.  Poor  father!  He  is  weak  in  some  things. 
Perliaps  you've  noticed  that  yourself?  He  hasn't  enough 
occupation,  either,  to  fill  up  his  time.  And  tb  .ni  she  is 
so  thoroughly  incapable  of  helping  him;  however,  that's 
to  some  extent  his  own  fault. 

Arnholm.    In  what  way? 

Bolette.  Oh!    father  always  Hkes  to  see  happv   faces 
i.  ucrc    LLlu.'^I    ne    SUusniiic    aiid  joy  .'ii    ti:e 
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house,  he  says.  And  so  I'm  aft  aid  he  often  gives  her 
medicine  which  will  do  her  little  good  in  the  long  run. 

Arnhoim.  Uo  you  really  think  that? 

Boletie.  Yes ;  1  can't  get  rid  of  the  thought.  She  is 
so  odd  at  times.  (Passionately.)  But  isn't  it  unjust  that 
I  should  have  to  stay  at  home  here?  Realiy  it's  nui.  ot 
any  earthly  use  to  father.  Besides,  I  iiave  a  duty  to- 
wards nnself,  too,  I  think. 

Arnhoim.  Do  you  know  what,  Bolette?  We  two  must 
talk  these  matters  over  more  carefully. 

Bolettt.  Oh!  That  won't  be  nnjch  use.  1  suppose  I 
was  created  to  stay  here  in  the  car[>  pond. 

Arnhoim.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  depends  entirely  upoa 
yourself. 

Bolette  (quickly).  Do  you  think  so? 

Arnhoim.  Yes,  believe  me,  it  lies  wholly  and  solely  in 
your  own  hands. 

Bolclte.  If  only  that  were  true!  Will  you  perhaps  put 
in  a  good  word  lor  me  with  father? 

Arnhoim.  Certainly.  But  first  of  all  i  must  speak 
frankly  and  freely  with  you  yourself,  dear. 

Bolette  {looks  out  to  the  left).  Hushl  don't  let  them 
notice  anything.     We'll  speak  of  this  later. 

(Ellida  enters  from  the  Ufi.  She  has  no  hat  on,  but  a 
lars,e  shawl  is  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders.) 

Ellida  {with  restless  animation).  How  pl.-asant  it  is 
here!     How  delightful  it  is  iiere ! 

Arnhoim  [rising).     Have  you  been  for  a  walk? 

Ellida.  Yes,  a  long,  long  lovely  walk  up  there  with 
Wangel.     And  now  we're  going  for  a  sail. 

Bolette.   Won't  you  sit  down. 

LUida.   No,  thanks  ;  I  won't  sit  down. 

nn'etle  {making  room  on  seat).   Here's  a  pleasant  seat. 

EUida  {walking  aboui).  No,  no,  no  I  111  not  sit 
down — not  sit  down  \ 

Arnhoim.  I'm  sure  your  walk  has  done  you  good. 
You  look  quite  refreshed. 

Ellida..  Oh,  I  feel  so  thoroughly  well — I  feel  so  un- 
speakably happy.     So  safe,  so  safe!  {Lookiv.i;  out  to  :/« 

«v-    .-  —   ,«..'■—•- -•' «..-.»    :, 
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BoldU  {rising    and   also   looking   out).  It    must  be 
the  large  English  ship. 
^  Arnliolm.  it's  passing  the  buoy.     Does  it  usually  stop 

^^oldU.  Only  for  half  an  hour.     It  goes  further  up  the 

Ellida.  And  then  sails  nway  again  to-morrow— away 
over  the  great  open  sea— right  over  the  sea.  Onlv  think  ' 
to  be  with  them.     If  one  cr>uld.     If  only  one  could  ' 

/l;v7Ao,m.  Have  you  never  been  any  long  sea  voyage. 
yix%.  Wangel?  J   fe  ' 

ElHJa.  Never;  only  those  little  trips  in  the  fjord  here. 

Boictt-  (wilh  a  st,:h).  Ah,  no !  I  suppose  we  mus^ 
put  up  wth  the  dry  land. 

.^f  .K/w/m    Well,  after  all  that  really  is  our  home. 

tliida.  No  ;   I  don  t  think  it  is. 

Arn/wlm.  Not  the  land  ? 

Eilida  No  ;  I  don't  beheve  so.  I  think  that  if  only 
men  had  from  the  beginning  accustomed  themselves  to 
uve  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  sea  perhaps,  we  should  be 
more  perfect  than  we  are— both  better  and  happier 

Arnkolm    You  really  think  that  ? 

ElUda.  Ves.     I  should  like  to  know  if  we  should  not 
1  ve  often  spoken  to  Wangel  about  it. 

Arnholm.  Well,  and  he? 

Ellida.   He  thinks  it  might  be  so 

f^folm  {jcstmgly).  Well,  perhaps!     But  it  can't  be 

S  )l  '■'  °u''  ^"^  '"  ^■"''^^'^^  "P"-^  ^he  wrong 
path,  and  have  become  land  beasts  instead  of  sea 
beasts.  Anyhow.  I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  make  good 
the  mistake  now.  ^ 

Ellida.  Ves,  you've  spoken  a  sad  truth.  And  I  think 
merj  instinctively  feel  something  of  this  themselves. 
And  they  bear  it  about  with  them  as  a  secret  re.-et  and 
sorrow^  Relieve  me-herein  lies  the  deepest  cau.e  ror 
the  sadness  of  men.     Ves.  believe  me,  in  this 

-IrHAo/m^  But,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Wangel,  I  have  not 
observed  that  men  are  so  extremely  sad.  It  seems  to 
me,  01:.  the  contrary,  that  most  of  them  take  life  easily 
-^■.■^  i.i-«aiiiij-_a..u  nitn  a  great,  quiet,  unconscious  joy. 
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Ellida.  Oh  !  no,  it  is  not  so.  The  joy  is,  I  suppose, 
someihing  like  our  joy  at  the  long  pleasant  summer  days 
— it  has  the  presentiment  of  the  dark  days  Cuming.  And 
it  is  this  presentiment  that  casts  its  shadows  over  the  joy 
of  men,  just  as  the  driving  clouds  cast  their  shadow  over 
the  fjords.  It  lies  there  so  bright  and  blue — and  of  a 
sudden — 

A  rnholtn.  You  shouldn't  give  way  to  such  sad  thoughts. 
Just  now  you  were  so  glad  and  so  bright. 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes,  so  I  was.  Oh,  this — this  is  so  stupid 
of  me.  (Looking  about  her  uneasily.)  It  only  Wangel 
would  come  !  He  promised  me  so  faithfully  he  would. 
And  yet  he  does  not  come.  Dear  Mr.  Arnholm,  won't 
you  try  and  find  him  for  me  ? 

Arnholm.  Ciladly — 

Ellida.  Tell  him  he  must  come  here  directly  now. 
For  now  I  can't  see  him — 

Arnholm.   Not  see  him.'' 

Ellida.  Oh !  you  don't  understand.  When  he  is  not 
by  me  I  often  can't  remember  how  he  looks.  And  then 
it  is  as  if  I  had  quite  lost  him.  That  is  so  terribly 
painful.     But  do  go,  please.  {She  paces  round  the  pond.) 

Bolette  {to  Arnholm).  I  will  go  with  you — you  don't 
know  the  way. 

Arnholm.  Nonsense,  I  shall  be  all  right. 

Bolette  {aside).  No,  no,  no.  I  am  anxious.  I'm 
afraid  he  is  on  board  the  steamer. 

Arnholm.   Afraid .'' 

Bolette.  Yes.  He  usually  goes  to  see  if  there  are 
any  accjuaintances  of  his.  And  there's  a  restaurant  on 
board — 

Arnholm.  Ah!     Come  then. 

{He  and  Bolette  go  off.  Ellida  stands  still  awhile, 
stanng  dow'i  at  the  pond.  Now  and  again  she 
spraks  to  herself  in  a  low  voice,  and  breaks  off. 
Along  the  footpath  beyond  the  garden  fence  a 
SIR  ANGER  in  travelling  dress  comes  from  the  left. 
Hxs  haxr  and  beard  are  bushy  and  red.  He  has  a 
Scotch  cap  on,  and  a  travelling  bag  with  strap 
■  n.) 
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The  Stranger  {^oes  slowly  along  by  (he  fence  and 
peeps  tnto  th,  <;ur.ien.  When  he  catchls  si.hl  of  Elu^ 
he  stanus  snl,  looks  at  her  fi.cMy  and  s..;.  J4/y  'ani 
speaks  xn  a  low  voice).  GckhI  evening,  Ell,da' 

onml    M  ^  h'"*'  '''""'^  ^''^  '  ''yy  Oh  dear  !  have  you 

wUliiL  til    lust  I 

The  Stranger.   Yes,  at  last. 

Who  are  you?      Do  you  seek   my  one  here?        '  ^' 

Ellicia.  ^^'''''^''-   ^'""   '^^^^'>"    -^^^>^    ^hat   well   enough, 
Mida  {starting).  ;yhat  is  thts  I     How  do  you  address 

^r        Whom  arp  vctt     r^, ,,.,..  <•.._!> 


me: 


\V'hom  are  you  locking  for? 


I  shan't 
1^0   not 


The  Stranger    Ueil,  I  suppose  I'm  iookinc,  for  you. 
Ellxdu  ishudaering).  Oh!  {She  stares  at  him,  totters 
\%\\  «/^^'n.,^  a  hulj suffo.ai^ng   cry).  The   eye's !-The 

The  Stranger.  Are  you  beginning  to  recognise  me  at 
last?     1  knew  you  at  once,  Kiiida 

«h.^f*^''v'^^.',''f''     ^^""'^    ^^"^  '^^   "^e  like  that!     I 
shall  cry  for  help! 

The  Stranger.   Hush,    hush!     Do  not  fear, 
hurt  you. 

£//it/a  (c-outvt-;/^  her  eyes  with  her  hands) 
took  at  me  like  tliat,  I  say! 

r/z^  S/^-a^/^r.  (/Vu;?«;?^  u„7/,  ^,5  arms  on  the  garden 
fence)    I  came  w.th  the  Kn.lish  steamer.  ^ 

/://^/a  (./.Yi/;,..  a  frightened  look   ui  htm).    What  do 
you  want  with  me?  ' 

coJld- ^'''"^"'"  '  P''^'"''^^  y^"  to  come  as  soon  as  I 
/:7/n/a    Go-go    away!      Never,     never    come   here 

a^am.     I   wrote  to  you  that  everything   must  be  over 

between   us-everything!     Oh!   you   know  that! 

The  Stranger  Umperturbably,  ami  not  answering  her). 

I   would  gladly   have  come  to  you  sooner ;  but  I  could 

FllU^wt  '"''  ^  ""^  "'^'•^  ^^'  ^"'^  I  ^"^  here,  Ellida. 
i:://tc/a.   VVhat  .s  u  you  want  with  me?     What  do  you 
mean?     Why  have  you  come  here?  ^ 

The  Sirun^er.  Purely  you  know  I've  come  to  fetch  you. 
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KlHda  {recoils  in  terror).  To  fetch  me!  is  that  what 
you  mc.in? 

The  Sttunoer.  Of  course. 

hllida.    liut  surely  you  know  thai  I  am  married? 

Thi'  Straniier.   Yes,  I  kncnv. 

Elliiia.  And  yet — and  yet  you  have  come  to — to 
fetch   ine! 

Thi'  Stranger.  Certainly  I  have. 

Ellida  {seizing  her  head  with  both  her  hands).  Oh! 
this  misery  —  tins  horror!     This  horror! 

The  Stram^cr.    I'erhaps  you  don't  want  to  mme? 

Ellida   [bewildered).    Don't  look  at  me  like  that. 

The  Stranger.  I  was  asking  you  if  you  didn't  want  to 
come. 

Ellida.  No,  no,  no!  Never  in  all  eternity!  I  will 
not,  I  tell  you.  1  neither  can  nor  will.  [In  lower  tone.) 
I  dare  not. 

The  Stranger  {climhs  over  the  fence,  and  comes  into 
the  garden).  Well,  ICUida,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing 
before  I  go. 

Ellida  [wishes  to  fly,  but  cannot.  She  stands  as  one 
paralysed  with  terror,  and  leans  /or  support  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  the  pond).  Don't  touch  me!  Don't 
come  near  me!     No  nearer!     Don't  touch  me,  I  say! 

The  Stranger  (cautiously  coming  a  few  steps  nearer). 
You  need  not  be  so  afraid  of  me,  l-^llida. 

Ellida  {covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands).  Don't  look 
at  me  like  tiiat. 

The  Stranger.   Do  not  be  afraid — not  afraid. 

(W'ANGhL    comes     through    the    garden,    from    the 
left.) 

Wangel  {still  half-way  between  the  trees).  Well,  you've 
had  to  wait  for  me  a  long  while. 

Elltda  {rushes  towards  him,  clings  fast  to  hts  arm, 
and  cries  out).  Oh!  Wangel!  Save  me!  You  save  me 
— if  you  can  ! 

Wuugel.    i;ilida!     What  in  heave  I's  name — 

Ellida.  Save  me,  AVungel!  Don't  you  see  him  there? 
Why,  he  is  standing  there! 
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nearer.)  May  I  ask  you  who  you  are,  and  what  you  have 
come  into  this  garden  tor? 

The  Stranger  {motions  with  a  nod  towards    Eli.ida). 
I  want  to  talk  to  her. 

^  W angel.  Oh !  indeed.  So  I  suppose  it  was  you.  (To 
Eli.ida.)  1  hear  a  stranger  has  been  to  the  house  and 
asked   for  ycu? 

The  Struui^cr.   Yes,  it  was  I. 

Wuiigel.  And  what  do  you  want  with  my  wife?  [Turn- 
ing lOHi.  I  )   Do  you  know  him,  I'.llida? 

Elltdu  [ma  low  voice  and  wringing  her  hands).     Do 
1  know  him  !   Yes,  yes,  yes  ! 

Wanyt  (quickly).   Well  ! 

CUida.  Why,  it  is  he,  Wangel  !— he  himself  !   He  who 
you  know — 

Wangel.  What  !  What  is  it  you  say  ?  (Turning.)     Are 
you  the  Johnston  who  once — 

^    The  Stranger.   Wni   may  call  me  Johnston  for  aught 
A  care  !   However,  that's  not  my  name. 
Wavgel.    It  is  nut  r* 

The  Stranger.   It  is-— no  longer.     No  ! 
Wangel.   And  wiiat  may  you  want  with  my  wife  ?     For 
1   supjx)se  you    know   the    lighth..u,se  kt  e[HT's    dau-hter 
has  been  married  this  long  time,  and  whom  she  marned. 
you  of  course  also  know. 

The  Straneer.  I've  known  it  over  three  years. 
Ll/ida  (eagerly).   How  did  you  come  to  know  it  ? 
The  Stranger.  I  was  on  my  way  home  to  you,  Ellida. 
I  came  across  an  old   newspaper.     It  was  a  paper  from 
these  parts,  and  in  it  there  was  that  about  the  marria-e. 
^  Ellida  {:ookiug  straight  in  front  oj  h^r).  The  marna"I:e  I 
So  It  vvas  that  ! 

The  Siranoer.   It  seemed  so  wonderful  to  me.     For 
the  rings— why  that,  too,  was  a  marriage.  Kilida. 
Eliida  (covering  her  /ace  with  her  hands).  Oh  !— 
Wangt'l.   How  dare  you  ? 
The  Stranger.   H^ve  you  forgotten  that  ? 
Ellida  {feeling   his   look,  suddenly  cries   out).    Don't 
stand  there  and  look  at  me  like  that  ! 

Wangel  (goes  up  to  him).  You  must  deal  with  me 
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and  not  with  her.  In  short-now  that  you  know  the 
c,rcumstances-what  is  it  you  really  wanc'hereVh; 
do  you  seek  my  wife  ?  ^  •       »*  uy 

^Van<^el.   Eliida— again  !— 

Tlu-  Siy^nnc.  Arul  Ellida  promised  faithfully  she 
«-^H,       vait  U,T  me  until  I  came.  ^ 

Tu"^'':"^"/*  I  "^''""^  y^^"  ^'-^'l  "^y  ^-'fc  ^>y  her  fin  name 
rh.s  k.nd  of  familiarity  is  not  cJstomary'with        Lre 

TA.  SO.n^er.  J  know  that  perfectly,  llul  ks  she 
first,  and  above  all,  belon-s  to  me— 

If-f.-'f^v/.  To  vou.  slill-- 

I-lli'h  {d>au's  b,uk  behind  Wangel).  Oh  '  he  wil> 
never  release  me  !  '* 

W'.'nj^/.    To  you  ?  Vou  say  she  belon^^.s  to  vou  ? 

The  ^.>-an^^er.  Has  she  told  you  anything 'about  the 
t^ormgs— myrmgand  Kllida's?  "" 

J«^?t7.  Certainly.  And  wlmt  chrn  ?  She  ,ut  ar. 
end  to  that  long  a,o.  You  have  had  her  l.tt  r  7o 
you  know  this  yourself.  ' 

The  Stranger.  Both  Ellida  and  I  agreed  t^it  what 
r«,rdt,  llia'^e"'  '^'^'-^  a,r.aoU,4:?^i 

a  me  like  that.     I  will  not,  I  tell  you  ' 

H  ^'/.?.-/  You  must  be  mad  to  think  you  car.  come 
ftei^   and  base  any  claim  uoon  such  childish  noi^^ense 

I  cmainlvT"-  '''''^  ^""'     ^  ^^^'"^'   '"  X-- 'senie. 
1  certainly  have  not. 

do^n^;'^''^'  ^^- ''^^  *^''  ^■''"  ^"^■'"  *°   '^-  ^hon  ?  Yo„  surely 
do   not   nnagme  you   can   take   her  frum    me   by  force 
against  her  own  will  ?  '  *' 

If  Vlv^''"'T'  ^'"'     ^^^^^'  ^^"'^  ^'  '^-^  g'-^l  of  that  ? 
If  E  hda  wishes  to  he  w.tl-,  me  sh.  must  come  freely. 

LUicia  [Starts,  cryt>:y^  out).   Freely  ! 

^^^n^^e!.  And  you  actually  believe  that— 

tljiaa  [to  herselj  ).   Freely  ! 


vj     i;:--;3i 
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G^o  your   ways.     We    have   nothing   more   to   do    with 

Th<r  Slranqer  (looking  at  his  watch).  It  is  almost 
t.me  ior  me  to  go  on  board  again.  {Comtng  nearer:. 
Yes   yes,  Klli^a,  now  I   have  done  my  duty.     iComtne 

^  l:Uui:i  (bcs.eclnngiy  druwino  away).  Oh  !  don't  touch 

TJie  Stram^cr.  Ati.i  so  now  you  must  think  it  ovt- 
nil  to  morrow  riignl — - 

Wangd.  1  here  is  nothing  to  think  over  here.  See 
that  you  iret  away. 

Th.  St>  n,;',r  \,till  to  Em.ida).  Now  I'm  going  with 
the  stcan.er  up  the  fjord.  To-morrow  night  I  wiU^come 
aga.n  arul  then  I  shall  look  for  you  here.  You  mlTs! 
wau  for  me  here  -n  the  garden,  for  I  prefer  settlmg  ni. 
matter  with  you  uone  ;  y,;u  understand  ? 

War'^f.^  ■*"  ^''"''  ^'""^'^'"^  '^"'^-    ^«  you  hear  that. 

]Vur:;d.  Only  keep    :alm.     We    shall    know  how  to 
prevent  this  visi'. 

The  Stranger.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Ellida.     So 
to-morrow  night    - 

EUida  i:mplonn^,y).  Qh  !  no,  no  !  Do  not  come  to- 
morrow night  !   Never  o  me  here  a-ain  • 

The  S:r,m^er.  And  should  you  Uien  have  a  mind  to 
iolJ(,)vv  me  over  seas  - 

L'/lida.  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  like  t.  at  ! 

The  Straniicr.  I  only  mean  that  you"  must   then  be 
read\  to  set  out. 

W.rii-el.  Go  up  to  the  house,  Ellida. 

tlhua^  I  cannot  !  Oh,  help  me  !  Save  me,  Wa-v^el  ' 

Ihe  :>iniii-.r.    For  vou   mu.r   remember  that   if  y  u 
do  not  go  with    ne  to-morrow  all  is  at  an  end 

Rlhda  Hooks  irrHhU„uly^t  Mm,.    1  hen  all  is  at  an 
end  ?   For  ever  '  «>•*-. 

v2^l  ^^?Tu  ^"''^'^'"^'-  .N"^hing  can  change  it  then. 
Wda.  1  shall  never  again  come  to  this  land.  You 
Will  never  se-:'  me  arrajn.  nor  hear  fn^m  jp»  ~rv-...^  '^- 
1  shall  be  as  one  dead  and  gone  from*  you  for  ew' r. 


^  u^iS 
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Fllida  {hreathinf^  with  dif  ruity  .  Oh  • 

TheStran^rr.  So  think  c  ■  ■.'.y  what  you  do.  Good- 
bye !  (//.  go. 5  to  the  Jence  J  dvn'J ovrr  it,  stands 
stxll,  a: J  ,ays.)  Yes,  ElHda;  be  ready  fc.r  the  journey 
to-morrow    r.,yht.      For    then    I    sIuU    . ,  me   arul  Till 

t^the  n/htT"      ''"^  ^  """^   '''""^^  '^"'"''  '^'  -^'"'^'^^ 

thinf'^t  '^''"^*"f  ''''?'  *''"^''  '  ^''"'^'  f"^^*^')-.  he  said; 
thmk-he  saui  thai  1  must  go  with  l,i;„  frclv  • 

Hang./.  Only  keep  cahn.  Why,  he's  gone' now,  and 
you  11  never  see  hini  again. 

fl/tda.  Oh!  how  can  you  say  that?  He's  comine 
again  to-morrow  nigfii:  ^ommg 

IVangel.  Let  him  come.  He  shall  not  me^t  you 
again  in  any  case.  ^ 

Elltda  (.7r,A,....g  hrr  head).  Ah.  Wangel !  do  not 
believe  you  can  prevent  him. 

J^^yf/.   I  can,  dearest ;  only  trust  mc. 

when   hes   been   here  to-morrow  ni^ht-and  then  when 
he  has  gone  over  seas  in  the  steamer— 
Wan'^eL  Yes  ;  wliat  then  ? 

rn!^^^'i'''J  '^'•'"''^  ''^'  '°  ^""^^  '^  ^^  ^-ill  never,  never 
cof.ie  back  ai;ain. 

ir^^-e-/.   No,  dear  Ellida.     You    may  be  nuite  sur^ 
o   that.     What  should  he  do  here  alto,  this  '   'w   hi 
he   has   learnt   from   your  own   lips   ti  at   you  will    have 
nc..un,^„..etodow.hhim.SvuhtLtthJ'vs^: 

E^tda  (^0  herself).  To  morrow,  then,  or  never! 

I-Iltda.  Well  ? 

harmlZ^-  ''''^'  '^''"-  ''  '^  ''"  ^"^  ^^^^^'^'^  ^'>  "^-^^'^  ^im 

Elltda.  Oh  !  do  not  think  thut  ! 
.J^''T'''r   u.  ''  •'"  ""'  P'''^*^''  ^  tell  you.     If  you  c.-'n 


Ellida     (  .'>■•'.  0;'.--.-.i. 7/.-..' 


>V.  i>o,  no,  no  !  Neve!  that !     We 
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know  nothing  about  the  murder  of  the  ca[)tain  !  Nothing 
whatever ! 

Wangel.  Know  nothing  ?  Why  he  himself  confessed 
it  to  you  ! 

Hilda.  No,  nothing  of  that.  If  you  say  anything  of 
it  I  shall  deny  it.  He  shall  not  be  imprisoned.  He 
belongs  out  there— to  the  open  sea.  He  belongs  out 
there  ! 

Wan^el  {looks  at  her  and  says  slowly).  Ah  !  Ellida 
—  Ellida  ! 

Ellida  {clini^ino  passionately  to  him).  Oh  !  dear,  faith- 
ful one — save  me  from  this  man  ! 

W angel  (disengaging  himself  gently).  Come,  come 
with  me  I 

(LvNGSTRAND   and  HiiDE,  both  with  fishing  tackle, 
come  in  from  Ike  fight,  along  the  pond.) 

Lyngstrand  (going  quickly  up  to  Ellipa).  Now, 
Mrs.  VVangel,  you  must  hear  something  wonderful. 

IVangd.   What  is  it  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Fancy  !  We've  seen  the  American  ! 

Wungel.  The  American  ? 

Hxlde.   Yes,  I  saw  him,  too. 

Lyngstrand.  He  was  going  round  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  thence  on  board  the  great  English  steamer. 

W angel.    How  do  you  know  the  man? 

Lyngstrand.  Why,  I  went  to  sea  with  him  once.  I 
felt  so  certain  he'd  been  drowned — and  now  he's  very 
much  alive? 

W angel.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  him? 

Lyngstrand.  No.  But  I'm  sure  he's  come  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  faithless  sailor  wife. 

W angel.   What  do  you  mean? 

HUde.  Lyngstrand's  going  to  use  him  for  a  work 
of  art. 

Wangel.  I  don't  understand  one  word. 
Ellida.   You  shall  hear  afterwards. 
(Arnhoi.m  and  Boi.ktte  come  from  the  left  along  the 

footpath  outsile  the  garden.) 
Bolelte  (  to  those  in  the.  parden).  Do  romp  snr?   s^^q  } 
The  great  English  steamer's"  just  going  up  the  fjord. 
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(A  large  steamer  glides  slowly  past  in  the  di  \ 

Ly^Sst/<^nd  (to  H.LOE  behmd  the  garUen/cnc         L 
night  he's  sure  to  come  to  her. 
Hilde  (nods).  To  the  faithless  sailor-wife-yes. 
Lyngstra„d.  Fancy,  at  rn.dnisht !  ^ 

titde.  That  must  be  so  fascinating. 

tt  (oi^ec.  And  then  nt-ver  ai,';iin. 

£7/iia   (»■«  a  W,  mA'onng /o,u').   Oh!  Wan-el    save 
me  from  myself ;  «"nci ,  save 

IFfl;z^^/  (looks  anxioHslv  at  W)     FliiH'i— T  f^^\  *k 
Is  something  t-ehind  this-l  ^"    ^^'"^'^-'^  ^^^^  ^^ere 

Mida    Thitut  is— tho  temptaiion! 
^Va>^i7^/.   Temptation  ? 
f/VnA?.   The  man  is  like  the  sea' 

aSn\  ;^^f  y  «;^  thowMully  through  the  garden 
ana  out  to  he  left.     W.  xgel  walks  uneasvlyhyh^ 
stae,  watching  her  c/os^ly.)  ^  ^ 


ACT    IV 

T^y  '  f  '''',  ^"'^^^vO»n./,  between  the  windows  an 
opn  glass  doo.,  eading  out  on  to  the  vercrJah  Bel2 
this  atortion  of  the  garden  is  visible.     A  sofa  ardtahU 

In^!     1  il   ^":'  ""'^•■^''^  ^^  '■^''  ''^■^■'«  «  round  table 

d-fficui,  .0  do  a  bord J-HUM    ■  ,  M  ..  Ur:,  "  ^"'""' 
/«,«,    Oh,   n„:   Ifs   „o,   very   d.fticu  ?     'only   ™ 
take  cure  to  count  right.  ^   ' 
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count, 


Lyngstrand.  To  count?     Must 
BoletU.  Yes,  the  stitches.     See  J 
Lyn-strand.  So    you    do!     Just    fancy!     Why     it's 
Rhnnst  a  kind  of  art.     Can  you  design,  too  ? 
Bolette.  Oh,  yes  !     When  Tve  a  copy 
Lyn'^stnina.  Not  unless  ? 
Bolette.  No. 

I^yng.trand.  Well,  then,  after  all,  it's  not  a  re.i  a'-t  ? 
bolette    ^o  ;  ,t  is  rather  only  a  sort  of-handicraft. 

Bolette  If  I  haven't  any  talent  ? 

Lynosirand.  Yes;    if  you    could    alw'ays    V-    with    a 
real  true  artist — 

^_^o/.'^/..  Do  you  t>  nk,   th-n,   I  could   learn  it    from 

out   I   tfiink   It  v.r,uld  grow  upon  you  little  bv  little— 
by  a  kind  of  miracle  as  it  were,  ^NTiss  Wancjel     ' 
Bolette.  That  would  be  wonderful. 

about--I    mean,    h.ave    you    ever   thought   deeply   and 
'earnestly  afwut  marriage,  Miss  Wtiw^d  ? 

Bolette  (looking  quickly  at  him).  About— no? 

Lyn-sfrand.   I  have. 

Bolette.   Really^     Have  you  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh  yes!  T  often  think  about  rh'-ngs  of 
that  sort,  especially  about  marriage  ;  and,  b-.sides  I've 
read  seven.l  books  about  it.  I  think  marriage  must 
^e  counted  a  sort  of  miracle  ;-that  a  woman  should 
gradualh  change  tiil  she  is  like  her  husband. 

Bolette.   You  mean  has  like  interests  ? 
LyngstranJ.   Vi^s.  that's  it. 

his^ni?'   '''"'•    '"'    ^''    ^^^"^''^^'-his    talents,-and 

Lyngstrand.   Hm-weil-I  should  like  to  know  if  all 
that  loo — 

Bolette.  Then,  perhaps,  you  also  believe   that  cverv- 

himll?  tT"\r''  l""'"''  ^"'  ^'"^^'-''"'  ""^  thought  out  tor 
himself,  tb.a.  this,  too,  can  grow  upon  his  wife? 
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Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  think  it  can.     Little  by  little  •  as 
by   a   sort    of    nnracle.     But.  of   course,    I    kno^v  such 
things   can  only  happen  in  a  marriage  that  is  laithful 
and  lov:ng,  and  really  happy.  ' 

Bolette.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  a  man,  too 
might,  perhaps,  be  thus  drawn  over  to  his  wife?  Grow 
like  her,  I  mean. 

Lyngstrand.  A  man  ?     No,  I  never  thought  of  that 

Bolette.   But  why  not  one  as  well  as  the  other? 

Lyngstrand.  No;  for  a  man  has  a  calling  that  he 
lives  for;  and  that's  what  makes  a  man  so  strong  and 
firm,  M,ss  Wa.igel.     He  hns  a  calling  in  life. 

bolette.   Has  every  man  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh  no  I  I  am  thinking  more  especially 
of  artists.  f         J 

Bolette  Do  you  think  it  right  of  an  artist  to  get 
married  ?  ^ 

Lyngstrand  Yes,  I  think  so.  If  he  can  find  one 
ne  can  heartily  love,  I — 

Bolette.  Still,  I  think  he  should  rather  live  for  his 
art  alone. 

Lyngstrand.  Of  course  he  must ;  but  he  can  do  that 
just  as  well,  even  if  he  marries. 
Bolette.   But  how  about  her. 
Lyngstrand.   Her?     Who?" 

Bolette.  She  whom  he  marries.  What  is  she  to 
hve  for  ? 

Lyngstrand.  She,  too,  is  to  live  for  his  art.     It  seems 
to  rrie  a  woman  must  feel  so  thorouglily  happy  in  that. 
Uolette.   Hm,  I  don't  exactly  know— 

J.-ugstra,ni.  Yes,  Miss  Wangel,  you  may  be  sure 
oi  tuat.  It  IS  not  merely  all  the  honour  and  respect 
she  enjoys  through  him  ;  for  that  seems  almost  the  least 
important  to  me.  But  it  is  this— that  she  can  help 
him  to  create,  that  she  can  lighten  his  work  for  him 
be  about  him  and  see  to  his  comturl,  and  tend  hirn 
WfU  and  make  Ins  life  thoroughly  pleasant.  I  should 
think  that  must  be  perfectly  delightful  to  a  worn  .n. 

Bolett:.  Ah!    you   don't   your^jelf  know   how   selfish 
you  are  I 


m 
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Lynf^strand.  I,  selfish  I     Good  heavens  !     Oh   if  only 
70U   knew  me  a  little  better  than  you   do !     (B.-ndutP 

ttr  'n  t"-^     ^''"^  ''^^"«^''  ^^'"^  °"^^  ^  *-  gone -and 
that  will  be  very  s>/on  now— 

BcleUe  (looks  pityingly   at  him).  Oh,  don't  think  of 
anything  so  sad  ! 

^^Lyngstrand.  But,   really,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  very 
Bolette.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  I  see  !     Of  course 

Bolette.  Yes,  gladly. 

lyngs/rani  (/>/^«5frf).  No,  promise? 

tSolelie,  I  promise. 

Lyngstrand.  By  all  that  is  sacred.  Miss  Bolette? 
Oh     K  ,/•  ?V    '^"^^  ''  '^*'''"^-    (^"  '^  '■^'^"^^^  manner.) 
Sn' common;  r  ^'"^  °'  ''  ^"^     ^^'^'"^'   -  -^h 
.rs^ITuTf'c^'''^  ''^^   y°"  5^"  that!     It  would  he 
thVk- fcJ'-Jl/r  "^'^  '^  '^"^^  ^°"  --  -  ^°-  b-e 

Bo/^//<'.  Well,  and  what  else  ? 

^EnlfnJZ^'  V°"  u  """"^'y  '^'^^^  of  anything  else. 

Bo/.//..  Nor  I  either.  There  are  so'  many  thir^gs 
In  the  way.     Everythmg  stands  in  the  way,  I  think.      ° 

Ly«^s/.ani  Oh,  another  miracle  might  come  about, 
th. Tort  T^  ,^'^P^:"^^,''°.n  ^f  fortune,  or  something  of 

nXf,  r  ^  ^et"y«^'''^^^  ^'  ^^^1^  be  lucky  now.   ^' 
Bolette  (eagerly).   Really  ?     You  do  believe  that  ? 
Lyngstrand,  Yes,  I  believe  it  thoroughly.     And  so- 
after   a   few   years-when    I   come   home   again    as^ 

Sth-    '"'p'"'  ^"'  "^"  °'^'  -^  -  P-'-t 

Bolette    Yes.  yes!  Of  course,  we  will  hope  so. 
Only  think  faithfully  and  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  down 
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there  in  the  south  ;  and  no^  I  have  your  word  that  you 

BoUiie.  You    have    Ishakin'^  h-r   h^ah     R   •      m     • 
sanie,  nothing  wHlsurelv  come  of  it         ^  ^^      ^"'  "^   ''''' 

Lyngstrand  Oh!  yes,  Miss  Bolette.  At  I-a-  thi, 
wil  come  of  ,t  I  shall  get  on  so  much  more  easHv 
and  q,iu;kly  witi;  my  art  work.  ^ 

/j'o/'-.'.V.   Do  you  beh'eve  that,  too' 

Lyngstrand    I  have  an  inner  conviction  of  it      And  T 
rancy  u  wdl  be  so  cheenng  for  you.  too-h    e  ifthi 
out-o  tl^^^  way  place--to  know  wuhin  you,. elf  that  vo 
are   bO  to  say,  hLiping  me  to  create. 

boutte  (looking  at  him).   W.ii ;  but  you  on  voi     side^ 
Lyngstrand.  I?  7  u  uu  >oi    siac; 

^.ft'''f  '''""^r'^^  '>"^  »'^'^  the  garden^.   I    ,sh'  Let  us 
speak  of  somethmg  else.     Here's  Mr.  Arnh.  ,n 

lAPNhc.LM  ,5  56'.-^  in  :h:  garden  bdoiz>.  He  'sto.s  and 
talks  to  iliLDE  and  Uali.k.stkd.)  ^ 

M;^^S:f  ^"    ^°"    ^^"^    °^    ^°-    -'^    teacher. 
Bolette.  Fond  of  him  =• 

BoUte.   \es,   indeed   I   do,  for  he  is  a  true   friend 

^  Ly.,5/.a«^.  Isn't    u    extraordinary    char    he    hasn  t 
Bu/cti^^   Do  you  think  it  is  extraordina.v? 

^0..   ..  He  IS  certamly  said  to  be  so.     But  <  robablv 
•t  wasnt  so  easy  to  find  anyone  who'd  havo  him."  ' 

Lyngstrand.   Why? 

Bo/r.te    Oh!   He's  been  the  teacher  of  nearly  all  th^ 
youn.  ,,rls  that  he  knows.      He  savs  that  hi  zi'e if 

^;T'':;^   i^^t  wi,at  does  that' , natter? 
Jf:t'^::^P'J-^^^     One  doesn't  marry  . 

Boirtle.  Not  after  .he's  really  grown  up. 
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Lyngsirand.  No— fancy  that ! 

Bo/ftie  (cai'li  niin^  him).  Sh!  sh' 

airunwhile    Hallvsted  has   been  ^atherivo  to"dher 

fits  things   and  c  .rries  them  out  from  theyurj-n  to 

the  right     hiLDE  helps  him.  K^^mKOiM  goes  up   he 

verandah,  and  comes  into  the  room.) 
Aryiholm.   Cod- morning,    my   dear    Lolette.    Good- 
morning  Mr.--Mr.— hm  — 

(lie  look,    ispieascd,  and  nods  coldly  :o  Lynustrand 

who  rises.]  ' 

Bolette  i/ising  up  and  going  up  to  Arnholm).  Good- 
morn'ng,  Mr.  Ainholni.  •      ,     v    -i  u 

Arnholt.i.   Everyihirt,'  all  right  here  to-day? 
hoU'tte.  Yes,  thanks,  quite. 

',oil!y^^^*""  ^^^  ^"'''  stepmother  gone  to  bathe  again 

/5:o/<  AV-    No.     She  is  upstairs  in  her  room. 
Arnholm.  Not  very  bri;:ht  ? 

Bolette    I  don't  know,  for  she  has  locked  herseif  in. 
Arnholm.   Um~keLS  she'' 

(r-.yK'^'^'/''^'   ^  u"^'"^''"  ^^''-  ^^''^'""-^^^  ^as  very  much 
irightcned  about  thai  American  yesterday? 

Arnholm.  What  do  vou  know  about  that'-' 

in  thJi'^Ty!\  ^  fi  ^'^''\  ^^^""Sel  that  I  h.J  seen  him 
In  the  flesh  behind  the  garden. 

Arnholm.  Oh!  I  see. 
J'oldte  {to  Arnholm).  No  doubt  you  and  father  sa! 
up  very  late  last  n-ght,  talking? 

Arnholm.  Yes;   rather   late.     We  were   talkin.   over 
venous  matters.  '' 

^J^oletie.  Did  you  put  in  a  word  for  me,  a..d  my  afTairs, 

Ar>:holin.  No    dear   Eolette,  I  couldn't    manage   it. 
He  was  so  con.})letely  taken  up  with  somethii:;-  else 

i-iolette  {sigh$).  Ah!  yes;  he  always  is. 
/^>nho:m   'looks  at  h.r  meantngly).  But  later  on  to- 
vlay  we  a  talk  more  fully  about— the  matl.-r.      Where's 
your  father  now?     Not  at  home? 

I'i/ti'f 'k-^'^''  ^^  ''■     ^^'  °^^^^   ^«  ^°^"  '^  the  office. 
i  11  letcn  nan. 


Mr 
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Arnholm; 
I  suppose 
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Arnholm.  No,  thanks.  Don't  do  tha.  I'd  rather 
go  down  to  him. 

Eoleiie  {!i';'-niHO).  Wait  one  moment,  Mr 
I  believe  that's  lather  on  the  stairs.     Ves. 
he's  been  up  to  look  after  her. 

(Wangkl  comes  inpom  the  door  on  the  left.) 

Wungel  [shakmii  Arnhoi.ms  hand).  What,  dear 
friend,  are  you  here  already?  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  so  early,  for  I  should  like  to  talk  a  little  further 
with  you. 

Bolette  {to  L\sgs-i:r\^d).  Hadn't  wo  better  go  down 
to  Hiide  in  rtie  garden? 

Lyni^struuu.  1  shall  be  delighted,  Miss  Wangel. 

(He  and  Holette  ijo  dow7i  inlo  the  'garden,  and  pass 
out  between  the  trees  in  the  backj^rnund.) 

Arnholm  (jollowing  them  wi:h  \is  eyes,  turns  to 
Wancjel).  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  youn" 
man  ?  '^ 

W angel.  No,  nothing  at  all. 

Arnholm.  But  do  yuc.  think  it  ri-ht  he  should  knock 
about  so  much  with  the  girls? 

Wan^-el.   Does  her     I  re:al!y  hadn't  noticed  it. 

/irnhom.   Vou  ou.-ht  to  see  to  it,  I  think. 

Wun^eL  Yes,  1  supfiose  you're  ri.ht.  But,  good 
Lord !  V.  l/at's  a  man  to  do?  The  girls  are  so  accustomed 
10  look  aiier  themselves  now.  They  won't  listen  to  me, 
nor  to  Kilida. 

Arnholm.  Not  to  her  either? 

Wangei.  No;  and  besides  I  really  cannot  expect 
Ellida  to  trouble  about  such  things.  She's  not  tit  for 
that  (breaking  off).  But  it  wasn't  that  which  we  were  to 
talk  of.  Now  tell  me,  have  you  thought  the  matter  over 
— thoi'glit  over  all  I  told  you  of? 

Arnholm.  1  have  thought  jf  nothing  else  ever  since 
we  j)arted  last  night. 

W angel.   And  what  do  you   hink  should  be  done? 

Arnholm.  \)<c:-^  Wangel,  I  think  you,  as  a  doctor, 
must  know  that  better  than  i. 

Wangel.  (3h!  if  )ou  only  knew  how  difficult  it  is  for 
a  doctor  to  judge  rightly  about  a  patient  who  is  so  deir 
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to  him!  Besides,  this  is  no  ordinary  illness.  No 
ordinary  doctor  and  no  ordinary  aicdicint-s  can  help 
her. 

Amho'm.  How  is  she  today? 

Wuiii:cl.  I  was  upstairs  with  her  just  now,  and  then 
she  seeiiitd  to  nie  quite  calm  ;  but  behind  ail  her  moods 
something  lies  hidden  which  it  is  inifKjssiljIe  for  me  to 
fathom  ;  and  ihcn  she  is  so  changeable;,  so  capricious — 
she  varies  so  suddenly. 

Amho'tn.  No  doubt  that  is  the  result  of  her  morbid 
state  ot  mind. 

\V(ini;el.  Not  altogether.  When  you  go  down  to  the 
bed-rock,  it  was  born  in  her.  Elhda  beh.uigs  to  the 
sea-folk.     That  is  the  matter. 

Aniholm.  What  do  you  really  mean,  my  dear  doctor? 

\Va>tgeL  Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  people  from 
out  there  by  the  open  sea  are,  in  a  way,  a  peo{)le  af^art? 
It  is  almost  as  if  they  themselves  lived  the  life  ol  the 
sea.  'I'here  is  the  rush  of  waves,  and  ehb  and  flow  too, 
both  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  feelings,  and  so  they 
can  never  bear  transplanting.  Oh!  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that.  It  was  a  sin  against  Ellida  to  take 
her  away  from  there,  and  bring  her  here. 

Arnhotm.  You  have  come  to  that  o[)inion? 

Wangel.  Yes,  more  and  more.  l}ut  I  ought  to  have 
told  myself  this  beforehand.  Oh!  I  knew  it  well  enough 
at  bottom !  But  1  put  it  from  me.  For,  you  see,  I 
loved  her  so!  Therefore  I  thought  of  myself  first  of  all. 
I  was  inexcusably  selfish  at  that  time! 

Arnhotm.  Hm.  I  suppose  every  man  is  a  little 
selfish  under  such  circumstances.  Moreover,  I've  never 
noticed  that  vice  in  you.  Doctor  Wangcl. 

Wan^el  (walks  uneasily  about  the  room).  Qh,  yes! 
And  I  have  been  since  then,  too.  Why,  I  am  so  much, 
much  older  than  she  is.  I  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
as  a  father  to  her  and  a  guide.  I  ought  to  have  done 
my    best    to    develop    and    enlighten    her    mind.     Un- 


fortunately nothing  ever  came  of  that.  You  see,  I 
hadn't  stamina  enough,  for  I  preferred  her  just  as  she 
was.     So   thing?  wen?   7>rorse  and  worse  with  her.  and 
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then  I  didn't  know  what  i>>  do.  [In  a  lower  voice.) 
That  was  why  1  wrote  to  you  in  my  trouble,  and  asked 
you  to  coiiii;  here. 

Arnholo:  {looks  ut  him  m  astonishment).  What,  wa^ 
it  for  tills  >(ju  wr(,)tc  ? 

Wan^ri   Vc-.;  but  don't  iet  anyone  notice  anything. 

Arnho'm.  How  on  (jarlh.  dear  doctor — what  good  did 
you  ex[)ect  me  to  he?     1  doii't  understand  it. 

Wun^c!.  No,  naturally.  For  1  was  on  an  altogether 
false  track.  I  thought  EUida's  heart  liad  at  one  time 
gone  out  to  you.  and  that  she  still  secretly  cared  ior 
you  a  little — that  perhaps  it  would  do  her  good  to 
see  you  again,  and  talk  of  her  home  and  Ihe  old 
days. 

Arnhoim.  So  it  was  your  wife  you  meant  when  you 
wrote  that  she  expected  me,  and — and  perhaps  longed 
for  me. 

Wajv^el.  Yes,  wh<j  else  ? 

Arnlioim  (hurriedly).  No,  no.  You're  right.  But  I 
didn't  understand. 

Wunt^el.  Naturally,  as  I  said,  for  I  was  on  an  abso- 
lutely wrong  track. 

Arnliohn.  And  you  call  yourself  selfish  ! 
Wan^d.   Ah  !    but  I  had  such  a  great  sin  to  atone 
for.     I   felt       dared  not  neglect  any  mean:,  that  might 
give  the  slightei;t  relief  to  her  mind. 

Arnhoim.  How  do  you  really  explain  the  power  this 
stranger  exercises  over  her  ? 

Wuni^el.  Hm — dear  friend— there  may  be  sides  to 
the  matter  that  cannot  be  explained. 

ArnJtolm.  Do  you  mean  anything  inexpHcable  in 
itself — .ibsolutely  inexplicable  ? 

W angel.  In  any  case  not  explicable  as  far  as  we  know. 

ArnlioUn.  Do  you  believe  there  is  something  in  it, 
then  ? 

\Vu7igel.  I  neither  believe  nor  der.>y ;  I  simply  don't 
know.     That's  why  I  leave  it  alone. 

Arnkolni.  Yes.  But  just  one  thing:  her  extraor- 
dinary, weird  assertion  about  the  child's  eyes — 

Wun^cl  {eagerly).  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the 
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eyes.     I   will  aot    believe    such   a    thing.     It   niust   lie 
purely  fancy  on  her  part,  nothing  else 


Ai 


[rnhrjim.    Did  you  notice  the   mm.'s  e>e.s   A-hen  you 
saw  hiir  yesterday  ? 

Wani;eL  Of  course  I  did- 

Arn/ioltn.   And  you  saw  n  >  sort  of  resemblance? 

Wan^el  (evasiveiv).  Hm~  g;.od  h.-avens!  V\'hat  shiJl 
I  say?  It  waiu.'t  quite  light  v^hen  I  saw  hmi  ;  ai.d, 
besides,  EUida  had  been  ia)  mg  so  much  about  this 
resem^'lavice,  I  really  don't  know  if  I  was  capable  oi 
observing  quite  impartially. 

Aruholm.  Well,  well,  rna>  be.  But  that  other  matter? 
All  this  terror  and  unrest  coming  u[)Od  her  at  the  very 
time,  as  it  seems,  this  strange  man  was  on  his  way  home. 

Wuni^el.  Ttiai — oh  !  ti.at's  something  she  must  l.ave 
persuaded  ami  drt  amed  herself  into  since  it  happened. 
She  was  not  sei/.ed  wiih  this  so  sudd'.^iily — all  at  once — 
as  she  now.  maiui.tins.  But  since  she  rieard  from  young 
Lyngstrand  that  Johnston — or  Friman,  or  whatever  his 
aaiiit  IS — was  on  his  «a)  huher,  three  years  ago,  in  the 
month  oi  March,  she  now  evidently  believes  her  unrest 
of  mind  came  upon  her  at  that  vet)  time. 

Arnholm.   It  was  no;  so,  Lh,;rj  ? 

Wiin^f-L  By  no  aitans.  There  were  signs  and 
symptoms  of  it  before  this  time,  though  it  did  happen, 
by  chance,  that  in  that  month  of  March,  three  years  ago, 
she  had  a  rather  severe  attack. 

A/fiholm.   Alter  all,  then — ? 

Wan^d.  Yes,  but  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstances — the  conrlition  she  happened  to  be  in  at 
the  time. 

Arnholm.  So,  symptom  for  symptom,  then. 

Wangei  [wringing  his  hands).  And  not  to  be  able  to 
help  her !  Not  to  know  how  to  counsel  her !  To  see  no 
way  ! 

Arnholm.  Now  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to 
leave  this  [^lace,  to  go  somewhere  else,  so  that  she  could 
live  amid  surroundings  that  would  seem  more  home- 
Uke  to  her? 

W angel.  Ah,  dear  friend  I     Do  you  think  I  haven't 
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ofTered  her  that,  too?  I  suggcsicd  moving  out  to 
Skjoldviken,  hut  she  will  not. 

Atnhulm.   Not  that  either? 

Wangcl  No,  for  she  doesn't  think  it  wuul(i  ot  vv\ 
good  ;  and  perhaps  she's  right. 

Arnho/m.   Hm.     Do  you  say  that? 

Wangel.  Moreover,  when  I  think  it  all  over  carefully, 
I  really  don't  know  how  I  could  manage  it.  1  don't 
think  I  should  be  justified,  for  the  soke  of  the  girls,  in 
going  away  to  such  a  desolate  place.  After  all,  they 
must  live  wiiere  there  is  at  least  a  prospect  of  their  beine 
provided  (or  some  day. 

Arnholm.  Provided  for!  Are  you  thinking  about 
that  already  I* 

Wangel.  Heaven  knows,  I  must  think  of  that  too' 
hut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  again,  my  puor  sick  Kllidji ! 
Oh,  dear  Arnholm  !  in  many  respects  I  seem  to  be 
standing  between  fire  and  water ! 

Arniio'.ni.  Perhaps  you've  no  need  to  worry  on 
Bolette's  account.  (Breaking  of.)  I  should  like  to 
know  where  she— where  they  have  gone.  (Goes  up  to 
the  open  door  and  looks  out.) 

Wangel.  Oh,  I  would  so  -ladly  make  any  sacrifice  for 
all  three  of  them,  if  only  I  knew  what ! 

(Ellida  enters/rom  the  door  on  the  left.) 

EUtda  iqnukly  to  Wanoel).  Be  sure  you  don't  eo 
out  this  morning. 

Wangel.  No,  no !  of  course  not.     I  will  stay  at  home 
with    you.      {Pointing   to  Arnholm,    tvho   is  coming 
towards  them.)     But  won't  you  speak  to  our  friend  ? 
J^jltda  {turning).    Oh,  are  you  here,  Mr.   Arnholm? 
{Holding  out  her  hand  to  him.)     Good-morning. 

Arnholm.  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Wangel.  So  you've 
not  been  bathing  as  usual  to-day  ? 

Ellida.  No,  no,  no!  That  is  out  of  the  question 
to  day.     But  won't  you  sit  down  a  moment  ? 

Arnholm.  No,  thanks,  not  now.  {Looks  at  Wangel.) 
I  promised  the  girls  to  go  down  to  them  in  the  garden. 

tlhda.  Goodness  knows  if  you'll  find  them  tbtre.  J 
never  know  where  they  may  be  rambling. 
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Wanqel.  They're  sure  to  be  rlow: 
Arnkolm.     Oh!     I     sha!!     fitid 
{Nods,    and    cocs    .♦/'    across   the 


1  *^  1 1^ 


nd. 

eriuiigh 
tnto    tht 


by  the 
theiii 
and    ^Ofs    .'I'    across   the     iieruridah 
^arlfn.) 

EUuia.  What  time  is  it,  Wangel  ? 

Watii^ei  (Looking  a:  his  watch).  A  iittle  past  eleven. 

F.Uxda,  A  Irak    fast.     Anu  at  'eleven  o'clock,  or  halJ 
past   eleven   to  uight,   the  steamer    is  coming.     If  only 
that  were*  over  ! 

Wutii^el  (gotni^  ncu:n  to  her).  Deu.-  Ellida.  there  is 
one  thing  I  should  lik     to  ask  you. 

Elltda.  What  is  it  .• 

WansisL.  The  evening  before  last — up  r.i  the  "View* 
— 70U  said  that  during  the  last  thrct-  years  you  had  so 
often  seen  him  bodily  before  you. 

Ellida.  And  so  I  have.     Vou  may  believe  that. 

Wangel.  But,  how  did  you  see  hiru? 

EUuia.  Hort  d:d  I  see  him? 

Wangel.  I  mean,  how  did  he  look  »>  hen  you  thought 
you  sav^r  him  ? 

Ellida.  But,  dear  Wangel,  «;hy  you  now  know 
yourself  how  he  look i. 

Wangel.  Did  he  look  exactly  like  thai  in  your 
imagination  ? 

EUida.  He  did. 

Wangel.  Exactly  the  same  as  you  saw  him  in  reality 
ycsierday  evening'? 

Ellida.  Y»s,  exactly 

Wangel.  Then  hov,  «<'as  it  you  did  not  ai  once 
recognise  him  ? 


said   yourself  afterwards   that  at 
all    know   who   the    stran^je-   uian 


Ellida.  Did  I  not  ? 

Wungd.  No ;  you 
first  you  did  not  at 
was. 

Elltda  (perplexed).  I  really  believe  you  are  nght. 
Don't  you  think  that  strange,  Wangel  ?  Fancy  my  not 
knowing  him  at  once  ! 

Wangel.  It  was  only  the  eyes,  you  said. 

EUida.  Oh,  yes!     The  eyts     the  eyes. 

JfuHje^  Well,  but  at  the  "View"  you  Jiaid  that  ht 
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always  appeared   to  yen  exactly   as  he   was   when   you 
parted  (-ut  there— ten  yt-arb  a/o. 

[Hilda.   Did  I  ? 

W.in^el.   Y;;s. 

EUtda.  Then,  I  suppose  he  did  look  much  as  he  does 
now 

Wungel.  No.      On   oui    v.ay   nome,    the   day    before 
yesterday,  you    ^avc  <juu,,  another   description    of  h.m 
Tea  years  ago  m  hud  nc   oearu,  y.a  .a,d.      His  dress! 

T'TT'^  '"'•"'"'''•     '■^"^  '*^^^'^   breusl-pin   with   the 
pear  C      1  hat  mar  yesterday  ^ure  r.othin^  of  the  sort 
tJltda.  No  he  d)d  not. 

.,  ■^''T^'''  i','""^*  it'^'cAz>j^^/y  a/  hr:,,.  Now  just  think  * 
uttk:  dear  hUida  Or  periia^.s  you  can't  anue  remember 
hoN.  he  looKed  wher.  he  .:u..,r]  by  you  at  Lir.-.uhan.er  )> 

tilida  [thou^ht/tdiy  uosin^  her  ews  for  u  moment). 
Not  :,aite  di.tinctl).  No.  to-day  I  can't.  Is  it  not 
strange  ? 

IVun^^si.  Mot  so  re.y  strange  arter  all.  V'ou  have  now 
.eerj.  confror:t.d  by  a  nev.  and  real  image,  and  that  over- 
bhadow.  the  olo  or.e.  so  that  you  can  no  longer  see  it 

hlltda.    1)^  you  believe  ihai,  Wangei? 

Wangel.  Ves  And  it  overshadows  your  sick  imagin- 
■n^   too.      I  ruit  IS  why  it  is  gcu-d  a  reality  has  come. 

^</taij    Goou."     Do  you  think  it  goud-^* 

ii'u^r^d  Ves.  That  it  nas  come.'  it  mav  restore  too 
I o  health.  '  ' 

Elltdu  [sircivf:  doxvK  on  so/cij.  Wangel,  come  and  sit 
'•own  ^y  me.      I  must  teli  >ou  all  my  thoughts. 

»>  .i/ti-^Y     V'v;s,  do,  dear  EUida. 

:Hc  sii.^iown  on  u  ch.ixr  oo  the  other  side  o/ the  table.) 

tUtaa.  Ji  was  reahy  a  <.e.ic  au^ioriune— for  us  both-- 
ihat  we  iwo  0/  aii  people  'ihuuld  have  come  together. 

^an^^c,  y.:.-  ■Azed).  Wnai  arc  you  da^ii.g.^       ' 

tUxua.  Oh,  ves,  U  wa.s.  .\nd  it's  so  ;:iUi:rai  It 
could  bring  nothm.  but  .inhappiness,  auei  .be  way  in 
■A-nich  we  vanK'r  a-t^eJier. 

W'Xnga.   VVh&i  wa^  there  ii.  .i:?ii  w.-.y? 

Ell\d'.  Listcu,  vVangci ,  it'i  ao  use  going  on.  lying  tc 
oar"c:v--  and  to  one  uuotnet.  06,75 


ill 
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Wantjel.  Are  ■»•>.'  doiriL'  so?     Lying,  you  lay^ 
EUida.  Yes.    ve  are  ;   or,   at   least,    we  suppress   the 
truth.     For  ibc   truth— ihe  pure  and  simple  truth  is— 
that  you  came  out  there  and  bought  me. 
Wan^el.  Bought — you  say  bought  ' 
Elliiia.  Oh !    I     wasn't   a   bit    better    ^han    you.      I 
accepted  the  bargain.     Sold  myselt  to  you  ! 

W angel  {looks  at  ha  fuU  of  pain).  Ellida,  have  you 
really  the  heart  to  chU  it  that  ? 

Ellida.  But  is  there  any  other  name  fot  it?  You 
could  no  longer  bear  the  emptiness  of  your  house.  You 
were  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  vrife. 

W angel.  And  a  new  mother  for  the  children   Ellida. 
EUida.  That  too,  perhaps,  by  the  way ;  although  y-u 
didn  t  m  the  hiast  know  if  I  were  fit   for  the  position. 
VVhy,  you  had  only  .seen  roc.  and  spoken  to  me  a  few 
times.     Then  you  wanted  me,  and  so — 
W angel.  Yes,  you  may  call  it  as  you  will. 
EUida.  And  I.  on  my  side— why,  I  was  so  helpless 
and  bewildered,  and  so  absolutely  alone.     Oh  !  it  was  so 
natural  I  should  accept  the  bargain,  when  you  came  and 
proposed  to  provide  for  me  all  my  life. 

Wangel.  Assuredly  it  did  t;ot  seem  to  me  a  providing 
for  you,  dear  ElUda.  I  a.sked  you  honestly  if  you 
would  share  with  me  and  the  children  the  Httle  I  could 
call  my  own. 

Ellida.  Yes,  you  did;  but  all  the  s.ime,  I  should 
never  have  accepted  !  Never  have  accepted  that  at  any 
price  !  Not  sold  myself!  Better  the  meanest  work- 
better  the  poorest  life — after  cm-'s  own  choice 

Wangel  [rising).  Then  have  the  five— six' years  that 
^^^?:':J  ^^""^^  together  been  so  utterly  worthless  to  vou? 

Ektda.  Oh  !  Don't  think  that,  Wangel.  I  have  b.^en 
«  well  cared  for  here  as  human  being  could  desire 
But  I  did  not  enter  your  house  freely.  That  is  the 
thing. 

Wangel  [looking  at  her).  Not  freely! 

£//i^a.  No.     It  was  not  freely  that  I  went  with  you 

Wangel^  [tn    subdued  tone).  Ah  !     I   remember  your 
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EUida.   It    all    lies     in     those    words, 
tinlightened  me  ;  and  so  I  <:<;e  it  all  now 
W angel    What  do  you  see? 

Elhda.  1  see  that  the  life  we  two  live  together— ia 
really  no  marriage. 

Wanqel  {bitterly).  You  have  spoken  truly  there. 
The  life  we  nnw  live  is  not  a  marri.age. 

EUida.  Nor  was  it  formerly.  Never— not  from  the 
very  6rst  {looks  stra^ht  in  front  of  fur).  The  first— 
that  might  have  been  a  complete  and  real  marriage, 

W angel.  The  first— what  do  you  mean? 

Elltda.   Mine-— with  him. 

Wangd  {looks  aJ  her  in  astonishmefU).  I  do  not  in 
the  least  understand  yop 

EUtda.  Ah  !  dear  VVangel,  let  us  not  lie  to  one  another, 
nor  to  ourselves. 

W angel.   Well— what  more  ^ 

Elltda.  You  see— we  can  neve'  get  away  from  that 
one  thing— that  a  frei;ly  given  promise  is  fully  as  binding 
.IS  a  marriage. 

Wangel.   But  vrhat  on  earth — 

Elltda  {risivg  impetuously).     Set  me  free.  Waned  • 

Wangel.   p:ilida  !     Ellida  !  ■  b     • 

Elltda.  Yes,  yes  '  Oh  !  grant  me  that !  Believe  me, 
it  mU  come  to  that  ali  the  same — after  the  way  we  two 
came  together. 

Wangel  {conquering  h%<  pamj.  It  has  come  to  thii. 
then  ? 

Ellida.  It  has  come  to  this.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. 

Wangel  {looking  ghotnVy  at  her).  So  I  have  not 
won  yim  by  our  living  together.  Never,  never  possessed 
you  quite. 

Elltda.  Ah  !  Wangel — if  only  I  could  iove  yoM,  how 
gladly  I  would— as  dearly  as  you  deserve.  But  I  feel 
it  so  w^l! — that  will  never  be. 

W..KgeJ.  Divorce,  then?  It  is  .-  divorce,  %  complete, 
legal  d'vorce  that  you  \v;int  ^ 

Ellida.  Dear,  you  understand  me  so  httle !  I  care 
notliing  for  such  forrnaiiti^-     Such  outer  tWiTior.  rr.a*» 
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nothing,  I  think.     What  I  want  is  that  we  should,  of  our 
own  free  will,  release  each  other. 

Wjngrl  [bitterly,  nods  slowly).  To  cry  off  the  bargain 
again — yes. 

Ellida  [quickly).   Exactly.     To  cry  off  the  bargain. 

Wangel.  And  then,  Eilida?  Afterwards?  Have  you 
reflected  what  life  would  be  to  both  of  us?  What  life 
would  be  to  both  you  and  me? 

Ellida.  No  matter.  Things  must  turn  out  afterwards 
as  they  may.  What  I  beg  and  implore  of  you,  Wangel, 
is  the  most  important.  Only  set  me  free  !  Give  me 
back  my  complete  freedom  ! 

Wangel.  Ellida,  It  is  a  fearful  thing  you  ask  of  me. 
At  least  give  me  time  to  collect  myself  before  I  come  to 
a  decision.  Let  us  talk  it  over  more  carefully.  And 
you  yourself — take  time  to  consider  what  you  are  doing. 

Ellida.  But  we  have  no  time  to  lose  with  such  matters. 
I  must  have  my  freedom  again  to-day. 

Wangel.  Why  to-day? 

Ellida.  Because  he  is  coming  to-night. 

Wangd  [starts).  Coming  I  He!  What  has  this 
stranger  to  do  with  it? 

Ellida.  I  want  to  face  him  in  perfect  freedom. 

Wangel.  And  what — what  else  do  you  intend  to  do? 

Ellida.  I  will  not  hide  behind  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
wife  of  another  man ;  nor  make  the  excuse  that  I  have 
no  choice,  for  then  it  r/ould  be  no  decision. 

Wangel.  You  speak  of  a  choice.  Choice,  Ellida  ! 
A  choice  in  such  a  matter! 

Ellida.  Yes,  I  must  be  (ree  to  choose — to  choose 
for  either  side.  I  must  be  able  to  let  him  go  away — 
alone,  or  to  go  with  him. 

Wangel.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?  Go 
with  him — give  your  whole  life  into  his  hands  ! 

Ellida.  Didn't  I  give  my  life  into  your  hands,  and 
without  any  ado  ? 

Wangel.  Maybe-  But  he!  He  !  an  absolute  stranger! 
A  man  of  whom  you  know  so  little  ! 

Ellida.  Ah  !  but  after  all  I  knew  you  even  less ;  and 


rwfc   A    nwAJfc    njiii 
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Vou^tnow  absolute,,  no.hin'™"  Nore^::„^:hro,'' whl! 

thaffthe'tri:.'  '"  '"'"'  ""^  *^''-     ^"^  «  '""^  bu, 
l?'?"?''-  y«.  indeed,  it  is  terrible' 
w         ,  l?^l  ''  "''>'  '  '''<''  1  must  pluriKc  into  it 
F/S     (WmS  al  her).   Because  ^t  see„  s  er rible? 
fc/Ma.  Ves;  because  of  thai.  cmoier 

you":::f,;fi'^';^*s>'''^'^"'  '^"'^»-  ^"^  -^^ 

and  alfrlc^"""''''-     ^"^  '"""^  '=  'ha.  which  repels 
W angel.  Attracts,  you  say? 
Elltda.  Attracts  most  of  all,  I  think. 
H^.«^./ (5fe«./y).  You  are  one  with  the  sea 
tiltda.  That,  too,  is  a  terror. 

and^lZci.  ^"^  '""'  '"'"'  -^  "'•  y""-     ^-  both   -p., 

Elitda.  Do  you  think  so   Wanp^P 

Mangel.  After  all.  I  have  neve-  really  known 
you— never   really.      Now    I    nm    k  •       ^     known 

stand.  ^  *""    oegmning   to   under- 

Ellida,  And  that  is  why  you  tnu^  set  m«»  fr^*  t     p 
me  from  every  bond  to  youLand  yours      I  /m      .     k^'^ 

q;7t'as"4V-fs;-"--^r^^^^^ 

£"//»Wa.   Do  you  say  that? 

fi^«;«^<;/.  Let  us  try  and  live  through  this  day  wisely 
in  perfect  quiet  of  mind.     I  dare  not  se   vou  fr^f  ^7 
release  you  to-day.     I  have  no  righ"  to      No  r Lht  'f 
tr;rort;t!'  ^'"'-^     '  -cise^-y  "ghtlVm^^^^- 

I  at'S-th'?r;.  K^^tVl.^^- -  P-ect_me  fromP 

...  .^,^..  .^..^j.. .„,„  p^^er.     ihe  terror 
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lies  deeper,  Wangel.     The  terror  is— the  attraction  in  mv 
owTi  mmd.     And  what  can  you  do  against  that? 


urge    70U    to   fight 


so 


Wangel.  i   can   strengthen    and 
against  it 

EUida.  Yes  ;  if  I  wished  to  fight  against  it. 
Wangel.  Then  you  do  not  wish  to? 
EUida.  Oh!  1  don't  know  myself. 

^!^'^^;r'^°  °'S^'  "^^  *"'"  ^«  decided,  dear  Elh'da- 
Elhda  (bursttng  out).   Yes.  think!     The  decision 
°ear — the  decision  for  one's  whole  life ! 
Wangel.  And  then  to-morrow — 

EUida.  To-morrow !     Perhaps  my  real  future  will  havf 
been  ruined. 

Wangel.  Your  real — 

EUida.  The  whole,  full  life  of  freedom  lost—lost  for 
me,  and  perhaps  for  him  also. 

Wangel  {in  a  lower  tone,  seizing  her  wrist).  Ellida 
do  you  love  this  stranger? 

flida.  Do  I?     Oh,   how  can  I  tell!     I  only  know 
that  to  me  he  is  a  terror,  and  that— 

Wangel.  And  that— 

T  .f^^w  (^f  »w?  herself  away).  And  that  it  is  to  him 
I  think  I  belong. 

bett^r^"^  ^^""^"^   *"   ^'"'^^"  ^   ^^^'"^   *°   understand 

EUida.  And  what  remedy  have  you  for  that  ?  What 
advice  to  give  me  ? 

Wangel  (looking  sadly  at  her).  To-morrow  he  will  be 
gone,  then  the  misfortune  will  be  averted  from  your 
Head;  and  then  I  will  consent  to  set  you  free.  We  w'll 
cry  off  the  bargain  to-morrcw,  Ellida. 

EUida.  Ah,  Wangel,  to-morrow!  that  is  too  late. 
J^ angel  [lookxng  towards  t^arden).  The  children— the 
Children!     Let  us  spare  them,  at  least  for  the  present. 
(Arnholm,  Bolette,  HiLDE,  and  Lvngstranp  come 
tnio  the  garden.     Lvngstrand   says  goud-hye  in 
the  garden,  and  goes  out.     The  rest  come  into  the 
room.) 

Arnholm.  You   must   know    we   have    K^-r,    — u; 

plans.  ——.-^-6 
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Hilie    We're  going  out  to  the  fiord  to-night  aod- 
BohiU.  No  ;  you  mustn't  tell.  ^ 

Wan^cl.  We  two,  also,  have  been  makmg  plans 
Arnholm.  Ah!— really? 

forTrmf  *  '^^'"^"^^  ^^^d*  i«  go'ng  away  toSkjoldviken 

Bolette.  Going  away? 
^^rnholm.  Now,  look  here,  that's  very  sensible.  Mrs. 

the?e7'  ^'''*  "^"^^  ^°  S°   ^^-^  again-home  to 

//t/i^  (springing  towards    Ellida).  You   ar*.    c«;« 
away— away  from  us?  ^  *"*    «°'"S 

S  l!'JS^1r'\  "''?'^'    ^^^^^  '^  ^he  matter? 
/^  (co«^^o//,«^  A«rs.//).  Oh,    it's   nothing    (/„    ^ 

J^<^SI^.'^'--^  seeIt;4-ftoo.  are 

noiTaXab!'  °°'  ^"'^^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^  '^-  every 

^o/f-Wtf.  And  come  here  to  us  ? 

M^  angel.  I  will— 

Bo/^««.   p:very  now  and  a^ain! 

Wangel.  Dear  child,  it  must  be. 

.     ,    ,  [tie  crosses  the  room.) 

Arnhoifn  (whispers).  We  will  talk  it  over  later  Bolette 
(He  crosses  to  Wangkl.  Thev  steak  ilTJIf^l 
stage  by  the  door.)  ^  ^^^  ***  ^^'^  '^^«  «/> 

Hifi^'  S&?  H ''^'"'^-  "^^^  "^  ^»^«  ^^t^er  with 
niKier'     bhe  looked  quite  scared. 

,Kf ''/f  *•  ^''''^-  y°"    °^'''''   "«^'^e<^    ^hat   Hilde   eoes 
^"/  •  v^'^'J^^y '"' ^^y  °"^  ^"^gering  for?  ^ 

ciltaa.  Hungering  for? 

Bolette,  Ever  since  you  came  into  the  house? 
Elltda.  No,  no.     What  is  it? 
Bolette.  One  loving  word  from  you. 

do  hJre)'  ^^'  '^  '^"'  '^°"'^  ^^  something  for  me  t.> 

{She  clasps  her  hands  together  over  her  head,  and  looks 
fixedly  »»  /ront  of  hpr    as  if  * i-   -         - 
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thoui^fUs    and   emotions.     Wanoki    and  Arnholm 
come  iicross  the  room  whimpering.     Bolkttk-  goes 
to  the  side  room,  and  looks  in.     Then  she  throws 
open  the  door.) 
Bolelte.   Father,  dear— the  table  is  laid — if  you — 
Wangd  [With  forced  composure).   Is  it,  child?     That's 
well.     Come.  Arnholni!   We  II  go  in  and  drink  a  farewell 
cup — with  the  "  Lidy  from  the  Sea." 

(They  go  out  throuy^h  the  right.) 


ACT  V 

(SciNF. — The  distant  pari  o/'Doctor  Wangkl'5?  garden, 
and  the  carp  pond.  The  <:umm,^t  hi'^ht  gradually  darkens. 
Arnholm,  Boi-ettk,  Lyngstrani-  and  Hilde  are  in  a 
boai,  punting  along  the  shore  to  the  left.) 

Hilde.  See!  We  can  jump  ashore  easily  hert 
Arnholm.  No,  no;  don'i! 
Lyngstrand.   I  can't  jump.  Miss  Hilde. 
Hilde.  Can't  you  jump  either,  Arnholm? 
Arrhoim.   I'd  rather  not  try. 

Bolette.  Then  let's  land  down  there,  by  the  bathing 
iteps. 

{They  push  of.     At  the   santt-   mo.neni    Ballested 

comes    along    the  footpath,    cirryivg    music-book!, 

and  a   French  horn.     He  bou^  to  tkose  in  the  boat, 

turns  and  speaks  to  them.     The  answers  are  heard 

farther  and  farther  away.) 

Ballested.   What  do  you  say?     Yes,  of  course  it's  on 

Hccountofthe  English  steamer ;  for  this  is  her  last  visit 

here  this  year.     But  if  you  want  to  eniov  the  pleasures 

of  melody,   you   mustn't   wait  too   long.   {Calling   out.) 

What?   (Shakini:  his  hrad.)  C^n't  hear"v.hat  you  say! 

(Ellida,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  eni.  rs,  followed 

hy  Doctor  Wangeu) 
W angel.  But,  dear  Ellida,  I  assure  you  theni's  plenty 
of  lime. 

Ellida.  No,   no,    there   is  not!     He  may  come  an? 
moment. 


li 
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B«/;«W  loutsid^the/m.;).     Hallo!     fi,^ 

between  the  isUnJ?    You  ran",  .eT  ''",' :^°""=^  f'"" 

"d  then  she's  alonpideXr       "  "'*"""*'  "'    ""• 
£//l,/a.   Yes,  that  is  so. 

thrsr,if:^t,^--!„---«^'i-^e,.st,ora.e, 

.o,rr^Ve^ht't"t;a.tr°:i  ^e'  '•"•■■^  -"^  "=•'- 

yes!~ahl  yes.     The^i^W         '        ^"^  ^^^''e  's.     Ah! 

over  now.  'S>on  al    '  ^s  ^r'^r^"^'    ^^^°    ^ 
in  the  tragedy.  ^  "^  ^'"''^^^  '-^  '^ey  sa. 

f^^»/^«;   All  ways  barred- -yes' 
DoUesi&d.   Its  sad  to  thin l,   of      ur    x 

jopus  children  of  sun^ltr^eek^^nd"  ^^^  *^" 
It's  hard  to  reconcile  vourJK  ofh  ,  ,  ^''''^^''  ''^^• 
first,  I  „,ean.  Fo  nien  a„  led  a  ''^  .^^^^H^^^  at 
selves,  Mrs.  Wan^el  Av  *'''^'  "''-^'^'^''"'atise  them- 
S0esdfTth7u}t     Ay' '"d-*^^  they  can.     (/Votrs,  .n^ 

^H^.  Vo.  ^^l^^t^J^^Z^^-^Z 

W'an^ir/.  You  have  no  choicf    Fllir?.      v       u 

right  to  choose-no  n,.ht  wiXut  ^?^      — "^  ^^'  °^ 
£:Z/i^/j     VoM   ^.       ^      ^tnout  my  pennission. 

yoftr  Jyone'"V;r'::n'ro  I'h^  ^'^  ^'^^'^^  -^^*^- 
him-to  follow  h:on.''cLrish?i.*°  f  '"'^-  "'^ 
that     You  can  keen  n  e  he?,  h!  r  '   "^^^'^  '°  ^° 

That  v^  ~"  Jl    ^o        .  "^  ^y  forc^-against  my  will. 
■  '"     "■■''"  '^'     ""''  "'*'   i  *noui(i  choose,  cboo«« 
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from   my  very  .oul-choose   ;.im,  and  not  you- in  cisc 
1  would  and  did  choose  thus  -  this  you  cannot  ,,,vv  r;t 

vif^F^'.^"  ■  ■^''■^  '^"^  '"'^'^^-      ^  ca""o«  prevent  that. 

tlliUa  Arn\  so  I  Uave  aothing  to  help  mc  to  re  isl. 
Here  at  homo,  there  i.  lu,  iinyle  thing  that  attracts  rnc 
;.nd  binds  me  I  am  so  absolutely  rootless  m  yuav 
r.ouse  Wai.cl.  The  children  .t  not  nnr,e-thnr 
nearts,  I  aitaii-ntve!  have  been  W  hen  I  go  if  I  do 
40.  either  witi,  .nn.  to-n.ght.  or  to  Sk.oldv.ken  to-nu-r.^.w 
.  riavent  a  key  to  give  up.  .^n  order  to  give  about  any- 
thing wu.itsoever.  1  am  absolutely  rootless  in  your 
;iouse-l  have  been  ub<^olutt.-iy  outside  everythuig  fron, 
the  ?ery  nroi  '^ 

iViin^ei.    Vou  yourself  a  .shed  it. 

iV/iJu.  No  no.  I  d.d  not.  I  neither  .vished  nor  did 
not  vTish  It.  I  simply  left  ihings  just  as  I  found  them 
tna  d^y  I   a;me  nere.     It  is  you.  and  no  one  else,  who 

wuhed  It  ' 

\nf^J^^^'   ^  ^^'""i^'^^  ^o  ^o  all  for  the  best  for  yoa. 

L.Ma  Yes,  Wangei,  1  know  it  so  well!  But  there 
!s  reiributioi.  m  that,  a  sonurriang  that  avenges  itself 
i^or  Qow  i  hnd  no  binding  power  here-nothing  to 
.trengtheii  me-nothmu  to  help  me— nothing  to  draw 
■.ne  towards  what  should  nave  been  the  strongest  posses 
sion  of  us  both.  *^ 

^Vangel.  I  see  it.  Eil.da.  And  that  is  :vhy  from  to- 
.'■norrow  you  shall  hav^.  oack  your  freedom.  Henceforth 
you  shall  iive  your  own  life. 

EHuIu.  And  you  call  tiiat  my  ov.n  life  1  No  !  My  own 
tri.e  hic  lost  Its  benrinKs  when  i  ai,^eed  to  live  with  you. 
yL  tenches  ,%er  ,%and  %y.  jear  and  unrest.)  And  now— to- 
aight— in  halt  an  hour,  he  whom  I  forsook  is  coming— 
ae  to  Whom  1  should  have  cleaved  for  ever,  even  as  he 
rias  cleaved  to  me  ■  .Vo*  he  is  coming  to  offer  m^-for 
ihe  .ait  and  only  time— the  chance  of  living  my  life  over 
again,  of  living  my  o^n  true  life- the  life  that  terrifies 
ana  attracts—and  I  c:i,i  not  forego  that-nol  freely. 

^Vanga  1  hat  .s  rhy  it  is  necessary  your  husband— 
*xid  your  doctor-should  take  the  oower  of  actina  frQ- 
fou,  and  act  on  youi  Oenali 


!  ' 
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Flltda.  Ycu,  Wangel,  I  quite  wr-aeisland.  B.  lievr 
me.  .here  are  times  ^Jien  I  think  u  v  ,>uld  be  peace  and 
dehverance  ,f  with  all  my  soui  i  could  be  bound  to  you 
-and  try  to  brave  al!  that  terrifies-  -and  attracts.  Bm 
1  cannot !  No,  no,  I  cannot  do  that  ' 

W angel.   C(,me,    Ellida,    let    us    ;valk    up 
together  for  t.  while. 

Elltda.   I    would   gladly— bu'     I    dare   not. 
'laid  I  was  to  wait  for  him  here. 

Wangel.  Come  !  There  is  time  enough. 

Elltda.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

'^Vangel.  Plenty  of  'ime,  I  tell  you. 

ft//ida.  Then  let  us  •■o,  for  a  little  while 

(I  hey  puss  out  m  the  foreground.     At.h-  uoKf  ^-mc 

t^n''''A'''^  BoLEiTK  appear  by  the  upper  bank 
oj  the  pond.) 

Bolette  {noticing  ihf  iwu  as  they  go  out).  See  therr- 
Arnh<,imiin  low  voice).   Hush  !  Let  them  go. 
dolette.  Can  you  understand  wh.-it  has  been  go-np  on 
between  them  these  last  few  days?  ^ 

Arnholm.  Have  you  noticed  anvthin?  .- 
Bolettr.   Have  I  not ! 
Arnholm.  Anything  peculiar? 

Bolette    Yes,  one  thing  and  another.     Haven't  nou  ' 
Arnholm.  Well— I  don't  exactly  know.  ' 

about  U      ^^''   ^°°   *'^''^'  ''°'^'  ^""   ""'^"'^    '^'^^^  °"< 

ArMm.  I  think  it  will  do  your  stepmother  good  to 
go  on  this  little  journey.  '^ 

Bolette.   Do  you  tfiink  so  ? 
J^^'l^olm.  I  should  say  it  would  be  well  for  all  parties 
that  she  should  get  away  every  now  and  then. 

tloiette.  If  she  does  go  home  to  Skjoldviken  to-morrow 
she  will  never  come  back  again  to  here '  ' 

thinklh^a^?'  ^^   ^^""^   ^""^^"^     whatever     makes    you 
Bolettf.  I  am  quite  convinced  ot  it.     Ju.t  you  wait  : 
you  11  see  that  she'H  not  come  back  again  ;  not  anyhow 
as  long  as  I  and  Hilde  are  in  the  house  here. 
Arnh:)lfVL_    HiM*   tr^,~~  > 
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Ihjlftf^.   Wtll,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  nght  witt.  flilde 
K)r  she  If,  suTcely  n.or'    thin  a  child.     And   1  believe 
that  at  bottom  sh-  worships  Klhda.     But.  jou  see,  it's 
<1incrent  with  me— a  stepaio.her  who  isn't  so  vcrv  much 
oldKf  ihan  on.  It'll"! 

Arnholm.    Ijuar   Bolette,  perhaps  it  might,  after  all, 
not  be  so  very  lv)ng  before  von  lelt. 

r^oUtU  {eagerly).    Fieally !  Have  you  spr.ker.  to  father 
about  It  r*  »"ici 

Arnholm.  Yes,  I  ha\e. 

Bole  tie.   Well,  what  does  he  say  > 

^r„A./m      II„,!    Well,    your    father's   so  thoroughly 
taken  up  with  other  matters  just  now  — 

fit;/e//<f    Yes,  yes!  that's  how  I  knew  ,i  w  juld  be. 

Arnho.n:.   But    I   got   this    r^iuch    out   of  him.     You 
mustri  t  recKon  upon  any  help  from  him. 

Bolette.  No  ? 
^f«A<-/^.    He    explained    his    circumstances    to    me 
dearly ,    he  thought  that  such  a  thir.g  wa.  absolutd, 
<'Ut  of  the  question,  impossible  for  him. 

rnm^'f  H  ^''^^f''"^-^-^^^)')-  And  you  had  the  heart  to 
come  and  mock  me  .■* 

I.  'l"''"'-j'''  ''"f,  ««?'nly  "01  done  that,  dear  Rolette, 
go  t^^o::^''  """  '"'"''  "P°"  ^'""^'"  """her  ,o. 
Bolette.  What  depends  upon  me  <> 

l.,!"" V""'  ^^^^^'''  >°"  are  to  go  out  into  the  world- 
learn  all  you  most  care  for-take  part  in  all  you  are 
hungenng  after  here  at  home-live  your  life  under 
brighter  conditions,  Bolette. 

Bolette  {clasping  her  hands  together).  Good 
But  It  s  impossible !  If  father  neither  can  nor 
and  I  have  no  one  else  on  earth  to  whom  I 
turn — 

acclofa^littl.^^h"'.'^"';    ^°"    "^'^'    '^P    y°"^    '"•^d   to 
teachir  ?  ^  ^"^"^  old-from  your  former 

.iihng1^^^'°"  '""•  '''•  ^^'^'"'" '  ^""^^  y-  ^- 

Atnholm.  .Stand    by   you!    Yes- w.'h   ail    my   ueart 
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Both  with  word  and  in  deed  You  may  coant  upon  it 
F  hen  you  accept  ?  Well  ?     Do  you  agree  ? 

Bolette.  Do  I  agree  !  To  get  away — to  see  the  world 
— to  learn  something  thoroughly  I  All  that  seemed  to 
be  a  great,  beautiful  inijxjssibility  ! 

Arnholm  All  ttiat  may  now  become  a  reality  to  you, 
If  only  you  yourself  wish  it. 

Boletta.  And  to  all  this  unspeakable  happiness  you 
will  help  jae  !  Oh,  no !  Tell  me,  car,  1  accept  such  an 
offer  from  a  stranger  ! 

Arnholm  You  can  from  me,  Bolette.  From  me  you 
can  accept  anythir.!^. 

Bolette  [seizing  his  hanus).  Yes,  I  almost  think  I  can! 
idont  know  how  ii  is,  but — [bursting  out)  Oh  !  I  could 
both  laugh  and  cry  for  joy,  ^or  ha|-)['iness  !  Then  I  should 
know  life  really  after  all.  1  began  to  be  so  afraid  life 
would  pass  me  by. 

Arnhi4m  You  need  not  fear  that,  Bolette.  But  now 
70U  must  tell  me  quae  fi  kly — if  there  is  anything — 
anything  you  are  bound  to  here. 

Bolette.   Bound  to?     Nothing. 

Arnholm.    Nothing  whatever? 

Bolette,  No,  nothing  at  all.  That  is — I  am  bound  to 
father  to  some  extent.     And  to  Hilde,  too.     But — 

Arnholm.  Well,  you'll  have  to  leave  your  father 
sooner  ^>i  later.  .And  some  time  Hilde  also  will  go 
her  own  way  in  life.  That  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Nothing  more.  And  so  tture  is  nothing  else  that  binds 
you,  Bolette.     Not  any  kind  of  cornectioc  ? 

Bolette.  Nothing  whatever.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I 
could  leave  at  any  moment. 

Arrihutm.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  dear  Bolette,  you  shall  go 
away  with  me ! 

Bohtte  [clappint.  Her  hands).  O  God !  what  joy  to 
think  of  it ! 

A  rnholm.   For  I  hope  you  trust  me  fully  ? 

Bolette.   Indeed,  I  do! 

Arnholm.  And  you  dare  to  trust  yourself  and  your 
future  fully  and  confidently  into  my  hands,  Bolette?  Is 
tii4i  true  f  You  wili  doic  10  do  ibis  r 
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BolfiU.  Of  course;  how  coald  I   not  do  so?  Could 

you   Ixlieve   anything   else?   You,  who  have   been   my 
old  teacher — n^iy  teacher  in  the  old  days,  I  mean. 

Arnfwlm.  Not  because  of  that.  I  will  not  consider 
thiit  side  of  the  matter  ;  but — well,  so  you  are  free, 
Bolette  !  There  is  nothing  that  binds  you,  and  so  I 
ask  you,  if  you  could— if  you  could— bind  yourself  to 
me  for  life  ? 

Bolette  {steps  back  lightened).  UTiat  are  you  saying  ? 

Arnholm.  For  all  your  life,  Bolette.  Will  you  be  my 
wife  ? 

Bolette  [half  to  herself).  No,  no,  no  I  That  is  im- 
possible, utterly  impossible  1 

Arnholm.  It  is  really  so  absolutely  impossible  for 
you  to — 

Bolette.  But,  surely,  you  cannot  mean  what  you  are 
saying,  Mr.  Arnholm  !  [Looking  at  htm.)  Or— yet— was 
that  what  you  uieant  when  you  offered  to  do  so  much 
for  me? 

Arnholm.  You  must  listen  to  me  one  moment, 
Bolette.     I  suppose  I  have  greatly  surprised  you  ! 

Bolette.  Oh  !  how  could  such  a  thing  from  >  u— how 
could  it  but—  but  surprise  me ! 

Arnholm.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Of  course,  you 
didn't— you  could  not  know  it  was  for  your  sake  1  made 
this  journey. 

Bolette.   L:..  you  come  here  for— for  my  sake? 

Arnholm.  I  did,  Bt)lette.  in  the  spring  1  received 
a  letter  from  your  father,  and  in  it  there  was  a  passage 
that  made  me  think— hm— that  you  held  your  former 
teacher  in— in  a  little  more  than  friendly  remembrance. 

Bolette.   How  could  father  write  such  a  thing  ? 

Afnholm.  He  did  not  mean  it  so.  Bui  I  worked 
myself  into  the  belief  that  here  was  a  young  girl  iongmg 
for  me  to  come  again.  — No,  ycu  mustn't  intertupi  me, 
dear  Bolette  1  And— you  see.  when  a  man  like  n;yselfi 
;slio  IS  no  longer  quite  young,  has  such  a  belief— or 
fancy,    it    makes    an    overwhelming    impression.      There 
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that  I   iancitc  you  n<td  for 
it   lb   not   su  ! — that  it 


you    I   shuied  the  Iceliiigs 
me. 

BolctU.  And    now    you   kno 
was  a  mistake  I 

Atnhohn.  It  can't  be  hc'ped,  Boletie.  Your  image, 
as  I  bear  it  witlnn  myself,  v\ill  always  he  coloured  and 
stamped  with  thr.-  impression  thai,  this  mistake  gave  me. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  understand  this ;  but  still  it  is  so. 

Boldte.   I  never  thought  such  a  thing  possible. 

Arnhohn.  But  now  you  ha\e  seen  that  it  is  possible, 
what  do  >ou  s.iy  now,  Bolette?  (xnildn't  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  be — yes — to  be  my  wife? 

Bolette.  Oh!  it  seems  so  utterly  impossible,  Mr, 
Arnholm.  You,  who  have  been  my  teacher!  1  can't 
imagir';  ever  standin^.^  in  ;iny  other  relation  towards  you. 

Arnholm.  W  ell,  well,  il  you  think  you  really  cannot. — 
Then  our  old  relations  rt  main  unchanged,  dear  Bolette. 

Bolette.  What  do  you  mean? 

Aniholm.  Of  course,  to  keep  my  promise  all  the 
same.  I  will  take  care  jou  get  out  into  the  world,  and 
see  something  of  it.  Learn  some  things  you  really  want 
to  know ,  live  safe  and  !nde[)endenl.  Your  future  1 
shall  provide  for  also,  Bolette.  For  in  me  you  will 
always  have  a  good,  faithful,  trustworthy  friend.  Be 
sure  of  that. 

Bolette.  Good  heavens!  Mr.  Arnholm,  all  that  is  so 
utterly  impossible  now. 

Arnlwlm.  Is  that  impossible  too? 

Bolette.  Surely  you  can  see  that!  After  what  you  have 
just  said  to  me,  and  after  my  answer — Oh!  you  yourself 
must  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  accept  so 
very  much  from  you.  I  can  accept  nothing  from  you — 
nothing  after  this. 

Arnholm.  So  you  would  rather  slay  at  home  here, 
and  let  life  pas.s  you  by? 

Bolette.  Oh!  it  is  such  dreadful  misery  to  think  of 
that. 

Arnholm.  Will  you  renounce  knowing  something  of 
the  outer  world?  Renounce  bearina  your  part  in  all 
that  you  yourself  say  you  are  hungering  for?    To  know 
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theie  is  so  infinitely  much,  and  yet  never  reai'.y  to  under 
stand  anything  uf  it?     Think  carefully,  Bolette. 

BoUttt.  Yes,  yes!     Vou  aie  right,  Mr.  Arnhokn. 

Arnholm.  And  ihon,  when  one  dav  your  father  is  no 
longer  here,  theii  iierhaps  to  be  left  helpless  and  alone 
in  the  wr.rld  :  or  live  to  give  yourself  ^c  an  ither  man  — 
ivhom  you,  ()er}iap',   7,ill  ^ko  feel  nc:  aiieclion  for- 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes!  I  see  hr  r  true  ail  you  say  is  Hut 
still — and  yet  perhaps — 

Arnhohn  [quickly).   Well. 

Bolette  {lookitft:  at  him  hesiiatin^ly).  'Perna-)^  u  might 
not  be  so  impossible  after  all. 

Arnhohn.   What,  Holette? 

Bolette.  Perhaps  it  mighi  be  pcsr.ih'c-  -to  accepi-- 
what  you  proposed  to  me. 

Arnhnh..  Do  you  mean  ihat,  aftc?  all  ycjj  might  be 
billing  to — that  dt  all  events,  you  could  give  me  the 
aappiness  of  helpln^;  you  a?  a  steadfast  fnend? 

Bolette.  No.  no,  mo.  Never  that,  for  that  \>ould  bf 
utterly  impossible  no»^.  No  —  Mr.  Arnholm— rather 
take  me. 

Arnhohn.  Bolette!     You  will? 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  believe  I  will. 

Arnhohn.  And  after  all  you  will  be  my  wife? 

Bolette.  Yes;  if  you  still  think  that— that  you  will 
have  me- 

Arnholm  Think!  iSeutn^  he.'  lund.)  Oh,  Ihanks, 
thanks,  Bolette.  All  else  that  you  said— vour  former 
doubts — these  do  not  frighten  me.  If  I 'do  not  yet 
possess  your  whole  heart,  I  shall  know  how  to  conquer 
it  Oh,  Bolette,  I  u-ili  wait  upon  you  hand  and 
foot! 

Bolette  And  then  1  shail  see  something  of  the  world? 
Shall  live!     You  have  promised  me  that? 

Arnholm.   \nd  will  keep  my  premise. 

Bolette.  And  I  may  learn  everything  I  want  to? 

Arnholm.  I,  myself,  will  be  your  teactier  as  formerly, 
Bolette     Do  you  remember  the  last  school  year? 
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and  then,  noi  lo  need  to  be  anxious  for  the  future — not 

to  be  harassed  about  one's  stupid  livelihood! 

Arnholr..  No,  ycu  will  never  need  to  waste  a  thought 
upcn  such  matters  And  that's  .1  gooG  thing,  too,  in  ita 
way,  dear  Bolette,  isn't  it  f     Eh  ? 

Bolelte.  Indeed  it  is.     That  is  certain. 

Arnholm  {puiiir.o  his  arm';  aboui  her).  Oh.  you  will 
see  now  comfortably  and  easily  wc  shall  settle  down 
tog'jther:  And  Yhjw  vvelL  and  safely,  and  trustfully  wo 
two  shal!  get  on  with  one  another,  Bolette. 

Boletie.  Yes.  i  also  begm  to— I  believe  really — it 
will  ,ini,wer  d.ooks  cut  to  Iht  ri^hi  end  hur,  it: uiy  frees 
herself).     Oli,  don't  say  anything  about  this. 

Arnholm.   What  is  it,  dear? 

BiKetie.  Oh :  it'f.  thai  ^^.ot  [pointing) — see  out  there. 

Arnhulm.   Is  it  your  father? 

Bolette.  No.  Its  the  young  sculptor.  He's  down 
thi'-ft  Will:   fliide. 

Arnhvir,u  Oh,  Lyngstrandt  What  s  really  the  matter 
with  him  I* 

l>'>ltJtc.   'Vhy,  you  know  hov;  v  e;ik  and  delicate  he  is. 

Arnholm.   Yes.     L'n!es.>  its  simply  imaginary. 

Bolette.  Nc,  it's  real  enough!  He'll  not  last  lOng. 
But  perhaps  th;u's  best  for  hun. 

A'nhoim.    heai,  wtiy  should  ■hat  be  best? 

Bolelte.  Because  --becciuse— -nothing  would  come  of 
bis  an  anyhow.     I, el's  go  before  they  C'.>roe. 

Arnhnim    Gladl>,  rny  dear  Bolette. 

.i'lii.DR  ^nd  LvNosiRAND  upf-eur  by  the  pond.) 

Hh'je.    lU,  hi!      Wont  yuar  honours  wait  for  us? 

Arnholtu.  Uolette  and  1  would  rather  go  on  a  little  in 
advance.     [He  and  BoLKrra  s,o  cnii  to  the  left.) 

L\  i^strand  [laughs  ifiuetly).  It's  very  delightful  here 
now.  Everybody  goe.-;  about  in  pairs- -ai ways  two  and 
tvvo  together. 

Hihtt  {loohir.^:  xfler  .he:n}.  I  could  almost  swear  he's 
pjopcxsing  to  her. 

Lyn^strunJ.    Really?     Have  you  noticed  anything? 

H'Jde.    Yoi-    it's   not   vei?  ditiiciiU if  vosi  kftfii  vr^asv 

eyes  oi>eii 
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Lynpirand.  But  Miss  Boletfe  won't  hare  him.  I'm 
certain  of  thut. 

Hilde.  No.  For  she  thinks  he's  got  ■'o  dreadfully  old 
looking,  and  ihe  thinks  he'll  bOon  got  oald. 

Lynptra)-  {.  It's  not  only  becavisr  oi  :hut.  She'd  not 
have  him  any!  pw. 

Hilde.   How  can  you  kno^-  ? 

Lyngsirani.  ''Veil,  because  there's  someone  else  she's 
promised  to  think  of. 

Hilde.  Only  to  think  of? 

Lyngstrand.  While  he  -s  a* ay,  yes. 

Hildf.  Oh!  then  I  suppose  it's  you  she's  to  think  of. 

Lyngstrand    Perhaps  it  might  be. 

Hilde.  She  promised  you  that? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes  —  think —  she  promis:id  me  ^hat; 
But  mind  you  don't  tell  her  you  know. 

Hilde.  Ob!  I'll  be  mum!     I'm  as  secret  as  the  grave. 

Lyngstrand.   i  think  it's  av^fully  kind  of  her. 

Hilde.  And  -when  you  come  home  again — are  you 
going  to  be  engaged  to  her.  and  then  marry  her  ? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  that  wouldn't  ery  .veil  do.  For  I 
daren't  think  of  such  a  thing  during  the  first  years.  And 
when  I  shall  be  able  to,  she'll  be  rarher  too  old  for  me, 
I  fancy. 

Hilde.  AnA  yet  you  wish  he.  'o  think  of  you? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes  :  that's  so  useful  to  me.  You  see, 
I'm  an  artist.  And  she  can  very  well  do  it,  because  she 
herself  has  no  real  calling.  But  all  the  same,  it's  kind 
of  her. 

Htldc.  Do  vou  think  you'll  be  sble  to  get  on  more 
quickly  with  your  work  if  you  know  'hat  Bolette  is  here 
thinking  o*'  vou  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  fancy  so.  To  know  there  is  a 
spot  on  earth  where  a  youiig,  gentle,  reserved  woman  is 
quietly  dreamirg  about  vou — I  fancy  it  must  be  so — so 
—  well,  I  really  don't  exactly  knt^w  what  to  call  it. 

Hilde.   Perh:ips  you  m.ean — fascinating' 

Lyngstrand    Fascin.'tt'ng!    Oh,  yes!     I'a-scinrtting  wa.^ 
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art  "-iry  clever.  When  I  come  home  again  you'll  be 
ibout  the  same  age  as  your  sister  Is  now.  Perhaps,  too, 
you'll  look  like  your  sister  looks  no./.  And  perhaps,  too,' 
you'll  be  of  the  same  mind  she  is  n(j>.  Then,  perhaps, 
you'll  be  both  yourself  and  your  sister-  -in  one  form,  so 
to  say. 

Hii'de.  VVould  you  like  that  ? 

Lyngsirand.  I  hardly  know.  Yes ;  I  almost  think  I 
should.  But  now,  for  this  summer,  I  would  rather  you 
were  like  yourself  alone,  and  exactly  as  you  are. 

Hilde.   Do  you  like  me  best  as  1  am  ? 

Lyn^iirand.   Yes,  I  like  you  immensely  a."s  you  are. 

Hildc.  Hm.  Tell  me,  you  who  are  in  artist,  do  you 
think  I'm  right  always  to  wear  bright-colou'-ed  summer 
dresses  ? 

Lyng'-iranJ..  Yes;  I  think  you're  quite  right! 

Hild^..   Vou  think  bright  colours  suit  me,  then  ? 

Lyngairind.  They  suit  you  charmingly  —  to  my 
taste. 

Hilde.  But  tell  me,  as  an  ;'.rtist,  how  do  you  think  I 
should  look  in  black  r* 

LyngsUand.  In  black.  Miss  Hilde r 

Hilde.  Yes,  all  in  black.  Do  you  think  I  should 
look  well? 

Lynrsirund.  Black's  hardly  suitable  for  the  summer. 
However,  you'd  probably  iofk  remarkably  well  in  black, 
especially  with  your  appearance. 

Hiid^  {looking  Urat^lu  in  front  o'  her).  All  in  black, 
UD  to  th?  f.hroat  ,  black  frilling  round  ihat,  black  gloves, 
ind  a  long  black  veil  hanging  down  behind. 

Ly^.r^stravhi.  U  you  were  d>-e>?<-ed  .so.  Mis;  Hilde,  I 
should  \v"^h  I  were  a  painter,  and  I'd  paint  you  as  a 
young,  beautiful,  sorrowing  widow! 

Htlie.   Or  as  a  young,  sorrowin^^,  betrothed  girl! 

Lyvgycrard.  Ves,  that  would  be  better  still.  But 
you  can't  «'sh  to  be  dressed  like  that:' 

Hildc.    \  nardl;  know  ;  but  I  think  't's  fascinating. 

Lyvj^strand.   Fascinr-.tint;  ? 

UVde.  Fascinating  to  think  of  -ce?-  (Suddtnlv  -boitti- 
ing  to  j''f  U/i).  Oh.  iust  look  ih^-r/.' 
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Lyng^trand  fhoking).  The  gre»t  English  iteatner , 
and  right  by  the  pier! 

(Wangsl  an  i  Ei.lida  comr  ?«  />ai.<  Ihe  pond.) 

Wangtl.  No ;  >  assure  you,  dear  Ellida,  you  are 
mistaken.  {Seeing  ihe  others.)  What,  are  you  two  here? 
It's  not  in  sight  yet ;  is  it,  Mr.  Lyngstranci? 

Lyna^strand.  The  great  English  ship  ? 

Wangel.  Yes. 

Lyngatrand  {pointxmi).  There  ihe  is  already,  doctor. 

Ellida.  I  knew  it. 

Wangel.  Come! 

Lyngsi^ani.  Come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  .«vs  one 
might  say,  so  quietly  and  noiselessly. 

Wangel.  You  must  ^o  to  the  pier  with  Hilde.  Be 
quick!  I'm  sure  sh*  wants  to  hear  the  music. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes ;  we  were  just  going  there,  doctor. 

Wangel.  Perhap.i  we'll  follow  you.  We'll  come 
directly. 

Hilde  (whispefing  to  Lyngstrand).  They're  hunting 
in  couples,  tool 

(Hilde  and  Lyngstrand  go  out  through  the  garden. 
Music  is  heard  in  ;/».-'  distance  out  ui  the  /joni 
during  the  following. ) 

Ellida.  Come!   He  is  here!  Yes,  y*^^  —I  feel  it. 

Wangel  You'd  better  go  in,  Ellida.  Let  me  talk 
with  him  alone. 

Ellida.  Oh!  that's  impossible — impossible,  I  say. 
[With  a  cry.)  Ah!  do  you  see  hini,  Wangel? 

((The  STRANGE5  entrrs  from  the  left,  and  remains  on 
the  pathway  outside  the  fence.) 

The  Stranger  i^oirt/i^').  Good  evening.  You  see  I 
am  here  again,  Ellida. 

Ellida.   Yes,  yes.   The  time  ha'^  come  now. 

Th^  Stran'^er.  And  are  you  ready  to  start,  or  not? 

Wangel  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  she  \i 
not. 

Th4  Stranger.  I'm  not  askinf:  about  a  travelling  dress, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  nor  ^bout  packed  trunks.      Vll 
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fou  if  you  a-e  ready  to  go  with  me,  to  go  with  me- 
freely  ^ 

EUida.  Oh!  do  not  ask  me!  Do  not  tempt  me! 
(  A  sh:fs  bell  is  heard  in  tke  distance.) 

TAv'  Stranger.  That  is  the  fust  bell  for  going  oa 
board.     Nov  you  must  say  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 

Ellida  (wuHgtn^  hn  hands).  To  deoi(ie— decide  fo? 
one's  whole  life.     Never  to  be  able  to  undo  it  again! 

The  Stran-^er.  Never,  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  too 
iR^e. 

Ellida  {looking  -.hyly  and  searchingly  at  him).  Why 
IS  It  you  hold  to  me  so  resolutely? 

The  Stranger.  Don't  you  feel,  as  I  do.  thai  we  two 
belong  together? 

Ellida.  Do  you  mean  because  of  the  vow^ 

The  Stranger.  Vc/ws  bind  no  one,  neither  man  nor 
woman.  If  I  hold  so  steadfastly  to  you,  it  is  because  I 
cannot  do  otherwise. 

Ellida  (in  a  low,  trembling  voice).  Why  didn't  you 
cou)e  before-* 

W angel.  Ellida! 

Ellida  (bursa ^10  out)  Ah[  All  that  attracts,  and 
tempt,-,  and  lures  into  the  unknown!  All  the  strength 
of  the  sea  concentrated  in  thi?  ore  thing! 

(The  Stranger  rVfn^s  over  ike  fencr.) 

Ellida  [stepptn^  hack  to  W^  %•  gei,).  H'hat  is  it  ?  What 
do  you  v/ant  ^ 

The  Stranger.  I  see  it  and  I  hear  it  in  you.  Ellida 
After  all,  you  will  choose  me  in  the  end. 

Mangel  (^oing  towards  him).  My  wife  has  ro  choice 
here      I  am  here  both  to  choose  for  her  and  to  defend 

her.     YeS;  defend!     Il  you  do  not  go  away  from  here 

away   from    this   land — and   never   come  hack  again 

Do  you  know  to  what  you  are  exposing  yourself:' 

Ellida.  No,  no,  Wangel,  not  that! 

The  Stranger.  What  will  you  do  to  me .? 

Wangel.  I  will  have  you  arrested  as  s  criMi'nal,  <\\ 
once,  before  you  go  on  board ;  for  I  know  all  about  tbe 
murder  at  SkiQldvik-n. 

EUida.  Ah!  Wangel,  how  can  year 
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Thi,  Stran^ff.  I  was  piepartd  for  that,  ind  %cy  [takci 
a  revolver  frotu  Aii  brcusl  pocket) — 1  provided  myself 
with  this. 

ElliUu  (thrtjwiu^  herself  in  froni  uj  ntm  J.  No,  no;  do 
not  kill  him!   better  kill  me! 

The  Stranger.  Neither  you  nor  him,  don't  fear  that. 
This  is  for  myself,  for  I  will  live  and  die  a  free  man. 

Ellida  [with  growi-A^  fx<:\it>nent).  Wangei,  let  me  tell 
ycu  this — tell  it  you  sc  that  ne  may  i.t:ar  it.  You  can 
indeed  keep  uie  here!  You  have  the  m'^ans  and  the 
power  to  do  it.  And  you  intend  to  do  it.  But  my 
iiiiod— all  my  thought;-,  all  the  longings  and  desire:;  of 
ray  soul — these  you  caanot  bind!  These  will  rush  and 
press  out  into  the  unknown  that  I  was  created  for,  and 
that  you  have  kej)i  from  me! 

Wan^el  [in  quiet  sort'ov).  1  see  it  Ellida.  Step  by 
step  you  are  slipping  from  me.  The  ciaving  for  the 
boundless,  the  infinite,  the  unattainable  will  drive  youi 
seal  into  the  darkness  of  night  at  la.st. 

Ellida.  Yes;  I  feel  it  hovering  over  me  like  black 
noiseless  wings. 

WangeL  It  shall  not  come  to  that.  No  other  deliver- 
ance is  possible  for  you.  I  at  leasi  can  see  no  other. 
And  bj — so  I  cry  off  our  bargain  at  once.  Now  you 
can  choose  your  own  path  in  perfect — perfect  freedom. 

Ellida  {scares  at  him  a  while  as  ij  st  icken  dumb).  Is 
it  true- -true  what  you  say.'  Do  you  mean  that — mean 
it  with  iii;  your  t)eart? 

Wan^el.  Yes — with  all  my  sorrowing  heart — 1  mean  it. 

Ellida.  And  can  you  do  it?     Can  you  let  it  be  so? 

Wangd.  Yes,  I  can.     Because  I  love  you  so  dearly. 

Ellida  {in  a  low.  trembling  voice).  And  have  1  come 
%o  near — so  close  lo  you  ? 

W angel.  The  years  and  the  living  together  have  done 
that. 

Ellida  {clasping  her  hands  togdher).  And  I — who  so 
little  understood  ihis! 

Wangd.  Your  chf^ughts  went  elsewhere.     And  now — 
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again,  for  no^t  you  can  choose  in  freedom,  and  on  your 
own  responsibility,  Kliida. 

Lllida  {clasps  her  head  aiin  her  huntis,  and  stares  at 
Wangel).   In  freedorjj,  and  un  my  own  responsibility  I 
Responsibility,  too?     '['tiat  changes  ever)'thing. 
{The  ship  hell  rings  ut^ain.) 

Thi  Stranger.  Do  you  hear,  jf^llida.^  It  has  rung  now 
for  the  last  tune.     Come. 

Elltda  {turns  toxtards  kvy..,  looks  firmly  ut  htm,  and 
speaks  in  a  resolute  voice).  I  shall  never  go  with  vou 
after  this!  ' 

The  Stranger,   You  wili  not! 

Lllida  [clinqin^  to  Wangfi.).  I  shall  never  go  away 
from  you  after  this. 

Wangel.  EUida,  Ellida! 

The  Stranger.  So  it  is  over? 

Lllida.   Ye-      Over  for  all  time. 

The  Stranger.  I  see.  There  is  sonietl  ing  here  stronger 
than  mj  wiii. 

Lllida.  Your  will  has  not  a  shadov  of  {^uwer  over  me 
any  longer.  To  me  you  are  as  one  dead— who  has 
come  home  from  the  sea,  and  who  returns  to  it  again. 
I  no  longer  dread  you.  And  I  am  no  longer  drawn 
to  you. 

The  Stranger.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Wangel!  {He  swtngs 
himself  over  the  fence.)  Henceforth  you  are  nothing  but 
a  shipwreck  in  my  life  that  I  have  tided  over.  (He  goes 

out.) 

Wangel  {looks  at  her  for  a  while).  Ellida,  your  mind 
IS  like  the  sea— it  has  ebb  and  flow.  Whence  came  the 
change  ? 

Lllida.  Ah  !  don't  you  understand  that  the  change 
came— was  bound  to  come  when  i  could  choose  in 
freedom  ? 

Wangel.  Ana  the  unknown  ?— it  no  longer  lures  you? 

EUida.  Neither  lures  nor  frigiitens  nie.  I  could  have 
seen  it— gone  out  into  it,  if  only  I  myself  had  willed  it. 
I  could  have  chosen  it  And  that  b  ivhy  1  could  alao 
renounce  it. 

Wangel.  I  begin  to  understand  little  by  little.     You 
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think  and  conceive  in  pirlurcs — in  visible  fif^res  Your 
longirig  and  aching  foi  the  sea,  your  alti action  towards 
this  strange  man.  these  i^ere  tlic  expression  of  an 
i^vakeiiing  and  growing  desire  for  freedom ;  nothing 
else. 

EUida  I  don't  know  about  thai.  But  you  have  been 
a  good  physH  ian  for  nie.  \uu  /ound,  and  \uu  dared  to 
uce  the  T^gh:  remedy — ihe  only  one  that  could  help  me. 

Wan^.ct.  Yes,  in  utmost  need  and  danger  Wc  doctors 
dare  much.  And  now  you  are  coming  back  to  me 
again,  Ellida? 

EUida.  Yes,  dear,  faithful  Wangel — now  1  am  conung 
back  to  you  again  Now  I  c^n.  For  nc-w  I  come  to 
fou  freely,  and  on  rr.y  own  responsibility. 

Wangel  {looks  lovingly  at  her).  Ellida !  Ellidu  !  To 
think  that  now  we  can  live  wholly  for  one  another — 

Ellida.  And  with  common  memories.  Yours,  as  well 
as  mine. 

Wangel.  Yes,  indeed,  dear. 

Ellida.  And  for  our  childrc        'angel? 

Wangel.    \o\x  call  them  ours 

Ellida.  They  who  are  not  mine  yet,  but  whom  I  shall 
win. 

Wangel.  Ours  !  [Gladly  and  quickly  kisses  h  »  hands.) 
I  cannot  speak  my  thanks  for  those  words ! 

(HiLDK,  Bali.ested,  Lyng.sirand,  Arnholm,  and 
BoLETTK  conie  into  the  garden.  At  the  same  time 
a  nutrber  of  young  townspeople  and  visitors  Pass 
aloni  the  footpath.) 

Hildc  {aside  to  Lyngstk-nnd).  See !  Why,  she  and 
father  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  a  betrothed  couple ! 

Ballested  (wlio  has  overheard).  It  is  summer-time, 
little  Missie. 

Arnh*)lm  [looking  at  Wangel  and  Ki.lida).  The 
English  steamer  is  putting  off. 

Bolette  [going  to  the  fence).  You  can  sec  her  best 
from  here. 

Lyngstrand.  The  last  voyage  this  year. 

the  poet  says.     It  is  sad,  Mrs.  Wangel.     And  i)<:»w  we're 
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to  lose  you  also  for  a  time.  To  morrow  you're  off  to 
Skjoldvikeii,  I  hear 

Wangel.  No,  noUui.g  win  ajme  of  that.  We  two 
have  cliai.gcd  our  niiruls — to  night. 

Arnholin  {looking  pom  one  to  the  olhrr).  Oh! — 
really  ' 

Holetts  (cominf /orwd   I).   Father,  is  thai,  true? 

HiUie  li;oim:  towuras  Hllida).  Arc  you  going  10 
stay  with  us  after  all  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  dear  Hildc,  it  you'll  havi;  mc. 

Hilde  [strugi^luu^  beiwufn  t<rars  and  lam^hter).  Fancy' 
Have  you  ! 

Arnho/m  (to  Ellida).   But  this  is  quite  a  sur[)rise — 

fi!/iJa  {smil,  i^  earnestly).  Well,  you  see,  Mr. 
Arnholra —  Do  you  remember  we  talked  about  It 
yesterday?  When  you  have  once  become  a  land- 
creature  you  can  no  longer  hnd  your  v;iy  back  again  to 
the  sea,  nor  to  the  sea  life  either. 

Ballested.  Why,  that's  exactly  the  c;;i.';e  with  my 
mermaid. 

Ellida.  Something  like — yes. 

Ballested.  Only  with  this  difference  —  that  the 
mermaid  dies  of  it,  while  human  beings  can  acclani — 
acclimatise  themselves.  Yes,  yes.  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Wangel,  they  can  ac-cli-matise  themselves. 

Ellida.   In  freedom  they  can,  Mr.  Ballested. 

Wangel.  And  when  they  act  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, dear  Ellida. 

Elhda  {quickly  holding  out  Iicr  hand  to  him).   Exactly. 

[The  great  steamer  glides  notselessty  out  beyond  tht 
fiord.      r't    mttsv ',y.  heard  n.-.iret  land.' 
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